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EGYPT. 

HE return of Lord Wotsetey, though in itself rather 

an event of symbolic than of actual importance, has 
been naturally and rightly taken as a reminder that the 
Oy policy of the English nation is still not finally 
decided, and that the larger, if not the more pressingly, 
important part of it—the future attitude of the Power, 
whatever it is,that dominates the Lower Nile Valley towards 
the regions bordering the upper river—must come up again 
for decision. Lord WotseLey’s return does not call for 
much discussion of his own performances, which, not by his 
own fault, but by the decision of his superiors at home, are 
a closed chapter. We think, and we have unhesitatingly 
said, that both Lord Wo.sELey’s general plan of campaign 
and his smaller or, so to speak, sprout-plans of separate 
advance under Earte and Srewart were by no means 
satisfactory. But their actual failure was due to causes 
notoriously not under Lord Wo LsE.ey’s control, and to some 
extent might have been prevented if his advice had been 
taken, Neither of him, therefore, nor of his subordinates 
either on the Nile or the Red Sea need much more be said. 
The campaign or campaignlet of 1885 cannot be considered 
a triumph for British strategy or British tactics, But in 
its way it has demonstrated once more that the rank-and- 
file and the officers generally of an English army may be 
trusted to display the old pluck and the old spirit of in- 
dividual resource, which have been the making of the nation, 
in a degree hardly inferior from that shown in the best 
times. 

So, also, on the other hand, the great and disgraceful 
crime of Gorpon’s abandonment need not be the immediate 
subject of comment. When the autumn political campaign 
begins in earnest, it may be hoped that no pains will be 
spared to bring in every possible way before the constituen- 
cies the conduct of the men who will then once more seek 
to be entrusted with their confidence and with the fortune 
of England. But for the present General Gorpon concerns 
us only in so far as his experiences and opinions are avail- 
able as guides in the extremely difficult problem once more 
stated above, the problem of how the Lower Nile is to 
behave to the Upper. These experiences and opinions will 
be found very conveniently summarized in Mr. Hake's 
introduction to the Journals—a part of the volume which, 
owing no doubt to a very natural impatience to get to the 
Journals themselves, has perhaps not received quite suffi- 
cient attention from some readers of the book. If it is 
sometimes possible (and not merely the devotees of Scuttle, 
but those who supported the Government in advance, who 
supported it in retreat, and who would have supported it 
whatever it did, have not been slow to discover the possi- 
bility) to quote texts from Gorpon as to the uselessness of 
going to Khartoum, the preferableness of staying quietly at 
Cairo, and so forth, it is of the last importance to remember 
what these ex ions really mean. They are not used with 
reference to the best course of policy in Gorpon’s eyes, or 
with reference to the course most suited to the honour of 
England, or with reference to any absolute standard. They 
refer strictly to certain definite conditions and circum- 
stances. “ Jf” (is General Gorpon’s “ the policy 
“ of evacuation is held to, and if, holding to the policy of 
« evacuation, you let me be overpowered before your expedi- 
“ tion comes =p, you had much better give up all thoughts 
“ of recovering Khartoum, and go back.” The argument is 
perfectly clear and strictly limited. The sole purpose of 


the policy of evacuation-cum-expedition was the extrication 
of the garrisons and loyal inhabitants. Khartoum lost, that 
purpose became to a great extent ipso facto impossible, and 
to the remaining extent so nearly impossible as not to be worth 
attempting. Therefore the caution not to come on to 
Khartoum and the advice to go back to Cairo was in effect 
not a caution so much asa conclusion from certain premisses, 
the granting of which, and the granting of which only, 
rendered that conclusion valid. 

But the day of granting, the day of Scuttle, has, it may 
be hoped, come to an end. It has been impossible for Her 
Magesty’s present advisers, after what had been done by ~ 
their predecessors, at once to reverse Scuttle entirely. But 
the action in regard to Akasheh and the tone of the in- 
quiries addressed to the military authorities as to the eva- 
cnation of the province of Dongola sufficiently indicate that 
the cry of “ Devil take the hindmost!” is not that which 
will find favour with Lord Sauissury. It is therefore time 
for the country once more to consider seriously what it will 
have done in this matter. We know what Gorpon thought ; 
it has long been known, partly and in scattered fashion 
from Parliamentary papers, and is now completely before 
the world in his own words for readers who prefer them, 
and in Mr. Hake’s clear and precise abstract for others. 
Gorpon was not a man of one idea on this subject. He 
thought the Soudan might be made orderly by Indian 
troops, or by Turkish troops, or by Zoperr, or by the Manp1 
himself, if the English Government chose. What he did 
not think (at least after reaching the scene of operations) 
was that it was possible to restore order by simply leaving 
the Soudan to itself. And, further, it must be observed 
that, though it was no part of Gorpon’s business to look at 
this matter from any point of view but the interests of the 
Soudan itself, every enlargement of view which is taken 
strengthens the case for some sort of interference. The 
ruinous effects of the evacuation of Dongola which were 
so forcibly described by Correspondents of the Daily 
News—the least suspicious of all authorities on such a 
point ; the disgrace of retrograding from the constant 
efforts of many years and letting barbarism invade civiliza- 
tion, instead of making civilization drive out barbarism ; 
the breach of faith and of public morality involved in 
the abandonment of those who were the allies and clients 
of England, may be, if anybody likes, purely sentimental 
considerations. But the impossibility (taught by all history) 
of retiring to a fixed point on the Nile, and expecting 
everything beyond that point either to behave itself of 
its own accord or at least to refrain from troubling its 
neighbours, is not a sentimental consideration; nor is the 
trade of the Soudan; nor is the fact that, if England 
declines the task, some other nation will assuredly under- 
take it, with no great prospect, perhaps, of profit to itself, 
but with the certainty of complications for England. The 
patrolling of the Nile by steamers, at least to the con- 
fluence of the two rivers, and the establishment of centres 
of strong government at such points as Dongola, Berber, 
and Khartoum, represented long ago, when the first news 
of Hicks Pasna’s disaster arrived, the minimum which 
seemed necessary for the safety of Egypt, no less than for 
other considerations, to everybody who united good know- 
ledge of the particular facts with some knowledge of his- 
tory and some common sense. Of all that has happened 
since, nothing has occurred in the least to weaken this con- 
clusion, but much has occurred to strengthen it. We 
believe we may say that all the best authorities, civil and 
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military, are in its favour; and it is certain that the various 
ways of carrying it out remain to this day those which 
Gorpon suggested, except that the small British or British- 
Indian force which he thought necessary fifteen months ago 
would of course now, thanks to the blunders and the hesi- 
tation and the retreats of the intervening period, have to be 
much larger. In the executing of his alternative measures 
for attaining the end there might not be much more difli- 
‘eulty now than there was then. But, as has been constantly 
pointed out through the whole miserable business, and as 
must be clear as day to every unprejudiced reader of the 
Journals, the real difficulty is not, and never has been, a 
difficulty of means. It has been simply the difficulty of 
determining the end. Once settle that end (and there ought 
not to be much trouble in‘ defining it as safety for Egypt 
and reasonably good government for the riparian districts 
of the Nile course), and the means will not be long 
a-settling by any one who approaches the question free from 
the:strange pruderies and prejudices, the incomprehensible 
hesitation and procrastination, which held possession of the 
late Government. 


THE BUDGET. 


A CHANCELLOR of the Exchequer, wher he intro- 
duces a Budget, has, notwithstanding recent ex- 

ience, some conditions in his favour. If he can repel or 

e direct attacks, he has no occasion to guard his flank 
or his rear. The Opposition outvotes him if it can, 
especially when a new tax is introduced; but there is no 
opportunity of proposing alternative imposts, except by way 
of argument. Sir M. Hicxs-Beacn could not disguise the 
unsatisfactory character of the financial scheme which, in 
the main, he inherited from his predecessor. The large 
deficiency which was only covered by suspension of the 
Sinking Fund had been increased by his own act; and, 
having defeated an addition to the indirect taxes, he ne- 
cessarily acquiesced in the large increase of the Income-tax. 
The rejection of the parts of Mr. Curipers’s Budget which 
related to the beer and spirit duties will probably serve as 
a precedent for the exclusive taxation of property or of 
income as often as extraordinary charges are placed on the 
revenue; but the regret which may be felt that such a 
practice should be sanctioned by Conservative financiers is 
tempered by the consideration that the result is inevitable. 
Nor is the complaint of Mr. Guapstone as to the effect of 
the CHaNcELLor of the Excnequer’s remarks on the future 
of indirect taxation better founded. Mr. Curmprrs himself 
would not have selected either beer or spirits as subjects of 
increased taxation, except in the hope that he would secure 
the support of the party which was stigmatized by Sir M. 
Hicxs-Beacu under the description of “ Radical teetotallers.” 
The consumption of intoxicating liquors is already decreas- 
ing ; and the duty on spirits is confessedly heavy. It was for 
well-known reasons impossible to exact additional payments 
from the consumer; and the retail dealers would conse- 


quently have protected themselves from loss by means of 


adulteration. The same objections would not have applied 
to an increase of the duty on tea; but, as Sir M. Hicxs- 
Beacu admitted, the resistance to such a proposal would 
have been insurmountable. An experienced debater ought 
to have foreseen that he would be aceused of proposing an 
unpopular tax, when, on the contrary, he furnished the 
CHANCELLOR of the ExcHeQuer with the best excuse for the 
tive part of his scheme. If Sir M. Hicxs-Beacn had 
denied himself the pleasure of a passing sneer at the temper- 
ance fanatics, his remarks could scarcely have been mis- 
represented. No Finance Minister is bound to propose a 
measure which is certain to be defeated. 
oe x Budget a the Income-tax which is to 
id by rate bodies as a supposed equivalent to 
uties from which they are Mr. 
CuILpers was unable to furnish an estimate of the ex- 
pected produce of the tax, and students of one of the ob- 


* seurest Bills ever drafted are unable to supply the defect. 


It was stated on behalf of the late Government that the 
Universities and the Colleges at Oxford and Cambridge 
would not be liable to the duty ; and municipal corporations 
will escape, except in the few instances in which they possess 
funds not arising from taxation. The London Companies, 
as long as they retain their property, will probably be the 

contributors. The CHancettor of the Excnequer 
is well advised in postponing to some future time a larger 
readjustment of the Succession Duties. Mr. Ca1upers ex- 
pected but a small return from the duties on real property 


within the current financial year; and there are questions 
of principle involved which will require mature delibera- 
tion. The Budget, in short, consists of a continuance of 
existing sources of revenue, of a five per cent. tax on certain 
corporate property, and, for the rest, of an appropriation 
of the Sinking Fund. The only surprising part of the 
CHANCELLOR of the ExcHEequer’s speech was the statement 
that a mistake of four-fifths of a million had been made in 
the Estimates. The question requires separate considera- 
tion; and the result of inquiry scarcely affects the fiscal 
policy of the Government. Lord Norraproox made a full 
and satisfactory defence to an accusation which had not 
been suggested by the CHANCELLOR of the ExcHequer. Even 
if a still larger deficiency were to be disclosed, the Govern- 
ment must provide by some process analogous to borrowin 
for the surplus expenditure. Sir M. Hicks-Beacu is we 
advised in declining to anticipate the arrangements which he 
or his successor will find it necessary to make in the Budget of 
next year. It is more doubtful whether he might not have 
retained the power of dealing with the wine duties if an 
opportunity should occur of renewing the negotiation with 
Spain. 

Mr. H. Fow rr and others, finding little opportunity for 
criticism in a modest Budget, took occasion to discuss the 
present and future incidence of taxation as it affects the 
great divisicns of the community. Some speakers called 
attention to the reduction which has been effected, in late 
years, of the amount of the Poor-rate, while they laid little 
stress on the larger increase of the charge for education. 
Mr. Giapstone was, perhaps, the first inventor of the 
theory that the Poor-rate has, after a period of three hun- 
dred years, become a permanent charge on real property, 
rather than a tax levied, for certain purposes, on its owners. 
The opinion that the rate resembles the tithe in forming a 
deduction from the property on which it is charged would 
be more tenable if the converse proposition were admitted. 
It is true that in all dealings with land vendors and 
purchasers, or by landlords and tenants, the average or 
probable amount of the rates has formed an element in the 
contract ; but if a tax, by long duration, ceases to bear its 
original character, an exemption also must be recognized asa 
portion of the value of land. For a hundred years real 
property has either not been liable to Succession-duty or it 
has been assessed on more favourable terms than personalty. 
It still escapes the payment of Probate-duty, though the 
privilege is not likely to last. It may, therefore, be con- 
tended that purchasers have relied on the continuance of 
existing legislation, and it is true that all taxation which 
remains for long periods unchanged has a tendency to 
correct its own irregularities. It is not desirable to press 
too far a claim to invidious immunities, but if a tax becomes 
in time a fixed annuity charged on the property which it 
affects, the reasonable expectation that exemptions will not 


be hastily abolished deserves reasonable consideration. Un- : 


fortunately the House of Commons will hereafter decide 
such controversies, not as a judicial body, but as the organ 
of one of the litigants. Demagogues are now in all parts of 
the country urging on the most numerous section of the con- 
stituencies the prospect of relieving itself at the expense of 
the minority. 

The plausible demand for the relief of the ratepayer at 
the expense of the general community coincides in one im- 
portant peculiarity with the popular distaste for duties on 
consumption. The ready resource of the Income-tax provides 
both relief from local taxation and the only substitute for 
duties on beer and spirits or on sugar and tea. The con- 
tributors under the various schedules are comparatively 
few in number, and under the new Constitution they will 
be politically weak. In 1874 the payers of Income-tax 
were so powerful that Mr. GLapsTone sought to secure his 
official position by offering them the extravagant bribe of an 
abolition of the tax. They are now comparatively safe from 
similar attempts at corruption, because it is easier to out- 
vote them than to buy them. Mr, CaamBeriarn and other 
agitators of extreme views propose to render them still more 
helpless by dividing them into graduated classes. The larger 
contributors are to pay higher rates of duty, with the result, 
if not with the object, of depriving them of the support of 
the fellow-taxpayers, who would be their natural allies. 
It cannot be too clearly understood that every proposal 
of a reduction of local or general imposts means the addition 
of the same amount to the [ncome-tax, which may perhaps 
eventually be converted into a Property-tax. The capitalist 
may be assured that he will gain nothing by aiding in the 
spoliation of the landowner. Both classes will’ if Mr, 
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CHAMBERLAIN and the semi-Socialists have their way, be the | undoubted and some probable errors of judgment, they have, 


victims of the majority; and in the meantime 
like the Whig magnate whom Burke compared to a fatted 
ox, invite the cupidity of the butcher and his customers. 


— 


' THE MINISTERIAL POSITION, 


FEW days ago one of those omniscient and surprising 
persons who act as London Correspondents for the 
country papers made a singularly naif confession for a 
Li “ Since the instalment of the Conservative Govern- 
“ ment in office there has been,” he said, “ much increase of 


“ regret at the change among Liberal politicians.” “If,” , 


he proceeded to explain, “ Lord Satispury had acted logi- 
“cally” in the matter of the assurances, “Mr. GLADSTONE 
“would at once have been called upon to resume office,” 
and the reconstructed Cabinet “ would have been thoroughly 
“ united.” “ Politicians,” this framk person concluded, “ now 
“more generally think that in all probability this would 
“have been for the advantage of the Liberal party.” It 
is not for us to question the statements of such an autho- 
rity as to the feelings of his own party, and it would be an 
unnecessary insult to the reader's shrewdness to point out 
the strong, though no doubt undesigned, confirmation 
which is thus given of certain interpretations of the last 
acts of the late Government. But there is really no reason 
to doubt the fact that there isa good deal of blank dismay 
among the more purely partisan Liberals at the present state 
of affairs. Their only thoroughgoing organ in the London 
press, while of course depreciating the Conservative suc- 
cesses, admits with evident concern “the fact that they have 
“* made successes,” and Mr. TREVELYAN columns of 
lamentation and mourning and woe to the speaker's con- 
stituents at Warwick. Mr. Trevetyan’s speech has been 
designated by the Times as “querulous”; we should our- 
selves rather be inclined to call it sulky; but the two views 
are sufficiently close to make word-splitting unnecessary. 
What is certain is that the speech is a very remarkable one 
for such a man as Mr. Trevetyan to make, No man, it 
is true, with perhaps one exception, has exhibited the dete- 
riorating effect of icalism on the intellectual character 
more strikingly than Mr. Treveryay. Almost every one 
of his recent utterances has made readers rub their eyes and 
wonder what malign power has transformed the sprightly 
author of Horace at Athens, the accomplished and intel- 
ligent historian of Macautay and Fox, into a scolding doc- 
trinaire, who compares unenfranchised voters to the slaves 
on Southern plantations, who threatens the rank and file 
of the Tory party with having to pay the whole taxation 
of the country in future because his own side has been 
defeated on a question of Budget arrangement, and who 
describes Mr. Justis Huntiy M’Carrtay, M.P., as “a man 
“ of letters.” But, however strange the manifestation of 
defeat and disarray may be in Mr. Trevetyan’s case, it is 
unmistakable, 

It would be paying a very bad compliment to the new 
Ministry to suppose them likely to lose their heads because 
their opponents show not a few signs of losing heart. Even 
the Parliamentary difficulties of the Government are very 
far from over, and the sword of a hostile majority may be 
brought down at any moment upon them till the Houses 
are safely prorogu It is very uncertain how far the 
cloud on the Afghan frontier is really blackening; but no 
one who knows the circumstances can affect to consider 
Lord Satissury’s task a light one in that quarter. The 
acquisition of European consent to the Egyptian Loan 
would be a small, but legitimate, triumph for the Ministry ; 
but here the attitude of Russia is again a source of dis- 
quiet. In the almost unparalleled (that is, unparalleled at 
a time when peace has not actually been broken) con- 
dition of difficulty in which Mr. Grapstone chose to 
throw up the reins, only good conduct, seconded by not 
a little luck, can enable his successors to gain the 
time and secure the 


the fabulously brilliant kind which attracts Nemesis, has 
been ‘of ‘the solid variety which, well used, is wont to in- 
creasé atid multiply and continue itself. They have not 
been received by the Powers of Europe as some fond par- 
tisans hoped that they would be received, in the light of 
robustious adventurers, against whom every man’s hand 
must be, in the fear that their hand would be against every 
man. Bat they have been received as persons who know 
their own mind, who say what they mean, and who are ex- 
ceedingly likely to do what they say. At home, with one 


points necessary to carry matters | 
through successfully. But hitherto their success, if not of | 


ey will, | on the whole, conducted themselves not merely well, but 
acceptably. Their chief mistake is one likely to offend the 


few rather than the many ; and, however the inconsistency 
of their Irish policy may displease ourselves, it must not be 
forgotten that mere inconsistency is not likely to offend a 
nation which has allowed itself to be governed for two long 
series of years by Mr. Guapstonz. With respect shown 
them abroad, with matters fairly promising at home, and 
with the most voiceful of their opponents either admitting 
that they, the said opponents, have made a great mistake or 
indulging in a mixture of random abuse and sulky self- 
justification, it cannot be said that a minority Ministry is 
in very evil case. 

It is, however, the central fact in the case of such a 
Ministry that it cannot afford to make a single serious 
blunder. It has to play for safety first of all—in fact for 
some time it is almost impossible that it should play for 
anything else than safety. Abroad this game is much facili- 
tated by the fact that Lord Sa.isspury has simply for the 
present to make good Mr. Giapstone’s position—with more 
vigour and determination, of course, than Mr. GLADSTONE 
would have used, but without for the present making any 
advance. If the Russians once more attempt to force a 
quarrel, the dependence, in old duelling phrase, will not be 
one of Lord Sauttspury’s making or seeking, and this isa 
point of much importance. So in Egypt and elsewhere the 
new Ministers have in effect to defend the ditches to which 
the late Ministers have retired with the spirit that the late 
Ministers did not show. This is so clear that only very bad 
luck or very gross blundering can lose them their ad- 
vantage during the next few weeks. In home policy their 
dangers are greater from the party, though less from the 
national point of view. It is not so much that they have 
to conciliate, as that there is a danger of conciliating too 
much, of permitting the indulgence of mischievous crotchets 
to appease the crotcheteers and secure their adhesion, or at 
least their abstention from troubling. A certain amount of 
this never agreeable or wholly admirable process is of course 
necessary in their situation. Noman can lead a hostile 
as he can a friendly majority, and the principle of Gif-gaf 
becomes one to which resource must necessarily be had, 
That the resource had to it in Irish matters is to be 
regretted we have no doubt. It will probably be held by 
some that the Medical Relief Bill is a case of the same 
kind, though the action of the Ministry of which Mr. 
CHAMBERLAIN was a member in attempting to disfranchise 
the recipient of such relief goes far, of course, to excuse the 
adoption of an opposite policy by what was then the 
Opposition. Certainly Mr. disingenuous 
and offensive speech of Thursday is not likely to put the 
Government in the with any impartial person who 
remembers the conduct of Mr. CuamBer.arn’s own col- 
leagues. In reference to the Criminal Law Amendment 
Bill, and some of the matters connected with it, there 
is far graver reason to apprehend that Ministers may be 
tempted to adopt the principles of the Unjust Steward, 
without, perhaps, deserving or receiving the compliment 
of wisdom in their generation. It is in this direction, 
no doubt—in the direction of extending necessary com- 
promise and propitiation too far, of paying too high a 
subsidy for auxiliaries of doubtful value, that the diffi- 
culty of every minority Ministry, and of this most of all, 
lies. On the other hand, Ministers have to strengthen 
them the remembrance that the time is very short, that 
the vast majority of members on both sides are longing to 
close the unreal scenes of the present Parliament, and to 
set to work on the real business of preparing for the next, 
and that the very discontent and disappointment of the 
Liberals, which have been so ingenuously confessed and so 
amply shown, are in their favour if properly worked. For 
the present their best plan is clearly to do the necessary 
business of the nation as quietly and speedily as may be, 
and to avoid tanqguam scopulum every sort of business 
which is not absolutely necessary. For by so doing they 
both lessen the danger of blunders and shorten the time in 
which blunders are possible. 


THE ADMIRALTY. 
TS Admiralty has again asserted itself in its familiar 
way after a period of comparative obscurity. During 
the last few weeks the navy—for, after all, there is still a 
navy—has been represented by a squadron carrying several 
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thousand officers and seamen, e: in doing useful work in 
aspirited way. Since Thursday night of last week the ships 
have gone into the und, and the Admiralty has 
come forward with one of its familiar achievements. ere 
has, as everybody knows, been a blunder—this time in the, 
accounts—and a very remarkable one of its kind. It is not 
only a big blunder, but one which seems to have grown 
steadily in size since it was first discovered. When Sir 
Micnart Hicks-Beacu got notice of it first it was only 
25,0001. ; now it is 952,000/., and there seems no reason 
why it should stop on the lower side of a million. In the 
days before the Flood, when Mr. Cu1LpErs was in charge of 
the Budget, he rashly promised that 2,800,000/. would cover 
the Admiralty’s share of the Vote of Credit. Asa matter 
of fact, that great department has swallowed 3,700,000/., and 


. more. On the face of it, this looks like very bad manage- 


ment. It is not that anybody supposes too much has been 
t, or that the things bought were not worth the money. 

t may be supposed that errors of this kind have also 

been committed, but there is no proof in support of the 
for the present. What we have to deal with is the 
awkward fact that two mistakes of a gross kind have been 
made by the Admiralty. In the first place, it forgot to 
inform Mr. Cuitpers when he was preparing his Budget for 
presentation to the House of Commons that such a trifling 
stim as 500,000/. had been spent which were not included 


in its Estimates, Then it did not warn him that stores had 


been bought or obligations contracted te the amount of 
almost another half-million which would have to be paid 
before long. The student of Parliamentary government 
and its methods can conceive of reasons and reasons why 
all departments should wish to say pleasant things to the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer. They doubtless had their 
share in leading the chiefs of the Admiralty into the over- 
sights on which Sir M. Hicxs-Beacu had to comment. As 
long as the duty of good officials is to keep expenses down 
at all costs, they will not go out of their way to sum up 
the spendings of their department with severity. Some 
allowance must be made for the Admiralty on that ground ; 
but, after all, the fact remains that the ways of the depart- 
ment make it possible for officials to fall into blunders 
which would rapidly ruin a private firm, and have an ugly 
resemblance to the mistakes of a fraudulent bankrupt. 


It is obvious that a thing of this sort does not stand by 
itself. Unless the whole system of the Admiralty was 
shamefully lax, such a blunder could never have been made. 
Lord Nortusrook doubtless felt as much when he got up 
to speak for his late office on Tuesday last. He professed, 
indeed, to believe that a personal attack had been made on 
himself, and that the CHANCELLOR of the Excurquer had 
been accusing him of deep manceuvres, and had brought the 
charge without warning for some malignant purpose. But 
Lord Nortusrook only adopted this tone as a rhetorical 
artifice. He knows very well that nobody accused him of 
misspending the Vote of Credit. All the CHaNcELLor of the 
ExcHEQuerR said was that the Admiralty had forgotten to 
include a very large proportion of its expenses in the 
Estimates for this year. Therefore his Lordship’s instruc- 
tive and interesting observations on the nature of Votes of 
Credit and the way of spending them were quite beside 
the question. His speech, in fact, was a general defence of 
the Admiralty and a particular defence of his own adminis- 
tration. He reasserted and maintained propositions he has 
advanced at intervals during the last eighteen months or 
so with more pertinacity than success. What they are 
we know tolerably well. The navy is strong enough, but 
Lord Nortruprook and his colleagues meant to make it 
stronger from the first. The administration is perfect, 
but it is to be made better. We have every kind of 
ship we need, but mean to have new ones because they 
are wanted. These statements have an air of being con- 
tradictory, but they probably reconcile themselves quite 
spontaneously in the mind of a statesman who could gravely 
tell the House of Lords that the late Admiralty had in- 
tended to add to the navy from the first, and only took 
advantage of the recent agitation to do it a little quicker. 
From this it appears that, when Lord NorrHsrook informed 
audiences in the country a little before the late autumn 
Session that the navy was strong enough and the clamour 
made about its weakness was absurd, he had already de- 
cided to come to Parliament and ask for some millions to 
be added to the Estimates in the course of the next few 

ears. Whoever has the capacity to believe that will 
lieve anything. It was this faith capable of moving 
mountains which must have led Lord Norrusrook into his 


truly amazing digression on torpedo-boats. As the late 
First Lord put it, a fuss has been made because vessels of 
this kind had been bought and the price entered in the 
Estimates, but no allowance had been made for supplying 
them with gear. Now this is a mare’s-nest, said 
Nortusrook, and he proved it. He proved it, firstly, by 
showing that the boats were not meant to carry oes, 
because they do not draw water enough, but were to be armed 
with quick-firing guns. He proved it, secondly, by saying 
they were to carry —— at a future day. He proved it, 
thirdly, by showing that, although the cost of fitting the 
boats with proper gear was not included in the estimates, it 
was duly noted in the mind of Lord Norrasroox. Fourthly, 
and lastly, he proved it by declaring that, although he would 
not wish to do a damage to Sir Micnart Hicxs-Beacu, he 
would really like to see him in an unfitted torpedo-boat 
pitted against a Russian. We take Lord Norrasroox’s 
word for that, at least ; and we are infinitely obliged to 
him for the other three arguments, Lord Norraproox 
might, if he had chosen, have abstained from saying any- 
thing about the torpedo-boats, for no one was attacking his 
management of the Admiralty’s share of the Vote of Credit. 
He preferred to tell the whole story with a simplicity 
which would of itself be a tee of the truth. From 
his account we make out that the Admiralty was, when the 
war scare happened, unprovided with a class of vessel which it 
thought necessary to tackle torpedo-boats, that it hurried to 
supply them with a makeshift armament, well knowing 
that another would be needed, and that the estimate of the 
cost was kept in Lord Norrnsroox’s note-book, and not 
put into the estimates. This sort of defence is familiar with 
Lord Nortusroox. It is not the first time he has made 
out a worse case for himself than any of his critics have 
made against him. 

Indeed, if reasons were wanted for pressing a demand for 
an inquiry into the administration of the Admiralty, we do 
not know where they could be found in greater abundance 
or of better quality than in this very speech. In the course 
of his long apology, Lord NortHsproox made it very plain 
that the Admiralty has never clearly known throughout 
the whole of the late flurry how much it was spending. 
While defending himself from the charge of mi i 
money, he has shown that in every case the estimated cost. 
of whatever the department was doing has been exceeded. 
At the end of that very digression on torpedo-boats which is 
so full of instruction, the late First Lord pitied Sir MicnaE. 
Hicks-Beacu for being misled by subordinate officials who 
knew that the boats were bought, but were in too humble a 
position to know that the great man at their head had 
decided on further expenditure. It is to be presumed that 
the officials who coached the present CHANCELLOR of the 
EXxcHEQUER Ba cas the estimate provided for Mr. 
CuitpEers. However little they were fitted to supply mate- 
rials for criticizing Lord Nortuproox, they were 
enough to provide such information as it was thought neces- 
sary to give to Parliament. The Admiralty’s method, it 
appears, is to have one bill which can be published to the 
world and another which is kept for the First Lord and the 
Cabinet. Estimates of expenses are made by one set of 
men, while the work is done by another, and neither are 
checked. As a natural result, when any pressure occurs, 
money runs away like water, and nobody in the office seems 
to know how it goes, It is a hand-to-mouth system, and of 
course brings forth after its kind. If blunders such as this 
last are to be avoided in the future, it must be by a drastic 
change in the whole organization. The change needed will 
have to affect more than the Admiralty. lf the depart- 
mental inquiry about to be held proves that some blunder 
has been made in an addition sum in the office, or even dis- 
closes some worse offence, it will still have done very little. 
The complaint against the administration of the navy is not 
that an individual here or there blunders, but that the 
whole system is one which makes confusion and waste 
chronic. We do not need a departmental or Parliamentary 
inquiry to show that the Admiralty is ill organized. The 
experience of years has proved as much, What is needed 
is a determined attempt to put it right. The inquiry may 
supply the material for that, but it will depend on Lord 
Grorce Hawmiton, who has an opportunity such as falls in 
the way of few men, to take the chance of effecting a 
reform for which neither popular support nor, in case of 
need, money will be grudged. 
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WESTMINSTER HALL. 


fae controversy which has been raging over the com- 
pletion of Westminster Hall has in due time reached a 
satisfactory—it is not too much to say a final—solution by 
the adoption on the part of the House of Commons, by a 
majority of nearly five to one, of Mr. Pzarson’s plan as re- 
commended by the votes of eight against two members of 
the Select Committee which had so industriously thrashed 
the question out at the end of last and beginning of this 

. Our readers are, we presume, sufficiently acquainted 
with the proposal in its general features; but it requires 
to have mixed in the conflict adequately to appreciate the 
unfairness and the unreasonableness of the opposition. It 
was unfair in more than one way, for it indulged in a 
random manipulation of facts which was so reckless as ab- 
solutely to assert that a room with a door at each end 
had only one door, that rooms on the ground floor were 
cellars, that flying buttresses well in sight were hidden, 
and also to marshal in its pretended estimate of costs 
the expense of features which had been deliberately aban- 
doned. On the other hand, it fastened on every chance 
suggestion and every passing offer of conciliatory compro- 
mise on the other side as stamped with the indelible brand 
of guilty vacillation and inconsistency. The opposition 
showed iiself equally inexcusable when it put forward con- 
ditions which it owned to be impossible as reasons for re- 
jecting a plan which was perfectly easy to accomplish. Mr. 
PEARSON to be crushed, and so he was sometimes held 
up to contempt as a mere archeologist ; and so the men 
of progress, such as the impressive Causvon or the polished 
Sir Gzorce CampBELL, in their enlightenment would abide 
no medieval fads. At other times the sacred name of 
archeology was invoked, because Mr. Pearson could not 
prove that he was literally reproducing details of the days 
of Ricnarp II., of which, as both sides equally owned, the 
memorial had perished for ever. In the meanwhile, of course, 
what he had done was to catch and to embody the general 
spirit and broad outlines of the ancient building, and re- 
produce it under conditions consonant with the wants of the 
age, and the proximity of that vast pile by Barry which 
must in that situation always be taken into account, 


All this time there was but one serious counter-proposal, 
for we cannot treat as serious the whimsical suggestion 
of that knot of ultra-archeologists whose mouthpiece Mr. 
Wii11am Morris has made himself. If the Committee mace 
a wistake, it was in the time which it sacrificed to these 
gentlemen for airing their notions. It will be a long day off 
before that gifted poet will with his lyre coax the British 
public to turn the Palace of Westminster into what would 
certainly not become another Earthly Paradise by running 
up the counterpart of a Cheshire barn in black and white 
before Westminster Hall to protect the old Norman walling 
behind. The one proposal, however, was only too serious 
a one ; for it would have involved the expenditure of several 
hundred thousand pounds against the thirteen thousand 
actually wanted. It was the revival of Sir Cuartes Barry's 
ancient scheme for bringing the Palace of Westminster up 
to the ideal completion of which he never ceased to dream, 
which had years ago been respectfully accepted, admired as 
an academic conception, and then buried deep out of sight. 
Respect for the memory of that great man and for the feel- 
ings of his representatives has induced those who have 
been called on to take part in this controversy to dwell 
rather on the negative than the positive objections toit. But 
we must in self-defence note that a good case on the merits 
can, and will, if the paper combat should survive the real one, 
be made out for the positive superiority of Mr. Pzarson’s 
project, not merely for fiscal reasons, but because it keeps 
in sight the peerless Hall, and tends to modify that massive 
but monotonous and oppressive regularity which is the 
weakness of Barry’s stupendous pile. 


THE DUKE OF ARGYLL’S SPEECH. 


wae may have been the Duke of Arcy.u’s 
intention, the tendency of his late speech was to pre- 
pare the way for the secession of the Liberals from the 
revolutio party, and for the coalition which will neces- 
sarily follow. It may be hoped that, as the Duxe believes, 
independent politicians are more respected “than men who 
“ go down on their hands and knees, and grovel with their 
“ heads in the dust, before the sovereign mob, promising to 
“ do whatever it bids them”; but, even if the mob respects 


intelligence and character, it may nevertheless vote for its 
flatterers when they reinforce sycophancy by corruption. 
Wise and honest men will not condescend to such methods, 
but their qualities are not appreciated by the Caucus. A 
candidate ly informed a ical meeting that he should 
prefer unconvicted thieves to respectable members of Parlia- 
ment, if only they could obtain a majority of votes. If he 
confined his aspirations to the choice of undetected hypo- 
crites, he would perhaps not be disappointed. In this 
instance a paradoxical phrase rates rather than mis- 
represents the democratic theory of delegation. The speaker 
probably meant to say that the majority reigned by a 
perverted kind of divine right, so that the validity of its 
mandate was wholly irrespective of the wisdom or justice of 
its policy. The only duty of the imaginary thieves would 
be to obey their constituents with an allegiance which 
would perhaps not be as invariably rendered by responsible 

liticians. The supremacy claimed for the multitude is as 
independent of consequences and as unalienable as that of 
an Oriental despot. As Arossa, in the Persa@, says of 
Xerxes, the majority is enviable if it is favoured by fortune. 
In case of disaster it owes no account to the country, but 
retains its sovereignty as long as it exists. 

It is too late to question the title of the many-headed 
ruler who attracts so much interested adulation, but it is not 
yet certain that his disposition and his policy have been 
correctly understood by his servile courtiers. It is the duty 


of thoughtful and conscientious Liberals to detach themselves. 


as soon and as publicly as possible from the dangerous con- 
federates who have borrowed their name and who profit by 
their organization. The Duke of ArcyLt, though he still 
considers himself a member of the party, disapproves of 
nearly all its recent policy, and he is evidently separated by a 
merely artificial barrier from the supporters of the present 
Government. He 1s not to be blamed for maintaining at 
the present time an isolated position. His neutrality is 
probably suggested by a laudable regard for nominal as well 
as for real consistency ; and a course of action recommended 
by wholesome instinct coincides with public expediency. It 
is well that the large and growing body of Liberal mal- 
contents should recognize leaders who share their scruples 
and their alarm. Statesmen of the political rank and of the 
undoubted loyalty of the Duke of ArcyLt and Mr. GoscHEen 
would command less respect if they passed over at once into 
the camp which they lately regarded as hostile. A coalition, 
though it seems to be inevitable, would perhaps still be 
premature, and it is better that the rearrangement of parties 
should be effected at the elections than that it should be 
hastily patched up in Parliament. If it should be found 
possible to defeat the Radical agitation, the Liberal seceders 
will be entitled to their fair share of influence and of official 
power. Lord Sauissury and his colleagues are not a band 
of selfish adventurers who would reject the aid of useful or 
necessary allies in jealousy of their claim to a division of the 
spoil. 

The Opposition managers affect to undervalue the in- 
fluence of leaders who are not yet able, or perhaps eager, to 
exhibit a long muster-roll of adherents ; but the elections 
of the last fortnight prove that a mass of independent 
Liberals have not waited for a new organization of parties 
to protest against revolutionary projects. At Wakefield, in 
County Down, in North Lincolnshire, at Woodstock, and at 
Eye Conservative candidates have been returned by increased 
majorities, mostly through the abstention of Liberal voters. 
Nearly every elector who declined to repeat the vote of 
1880 has been alienated either by the mi i of the 
late Government or more generally by the predatory and 
menacing declarations of Mr. CHAMBERLAIN his followers. 
The total number of voters was in almost all cases diminished ; 
so that it may be assumed that the dissatisfied Liberals have 
not yet joined the other party. The platform eloquence of 
the next four or five months will, it may be hoped, complete 
their conversion. The seceders have yet traversed only half 
the distance between their own position and that of the 
Conservatives. Before November they will probably have 
reflected that the reasons which deter them from supporting 
the accomplices of Jacobins and Socialists equally prove the 
necessity of voting against them. If some veteran Liberals 
still feel repugnanace to an abandonment of their familiar 
colours, they will be encouraged to a patriotic course by the 
precepts, and perhaps by the practice, of the Duke of 
Arcytt. The House of Lords may be suspected of 
a bias in questions relating to yy; but before the 
most impartial audience Lord x's defence of Mr. 


CHAMBERLAIN would have been utterly unsuccessful. The 
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Duke of Arcytt had, as might have been expected, objected 
on behalf of owners of property to the demand of ransom. 
Lord replied that Mr. Cuamperuary, himself a 
man of large fortune, had explained away the demand for 
ransom into the hackneyed statement that property has its 
duties as well as its rights. Mr. CHAMBERLAIN would not 
be the first revolutionary agitator who has preferred ambi- 
e explanation 
which Mr. CuamBeruain offered of his threat of holding 
property to ransom was the still more offensive metaphor of 
@ fine for purification to be paid by owners of property in 
expiation of the guilt of wealth. 

Although the controversies arising from the change of 
Government are already becoming obsolete, it was well that 
the Duke of Arcy.t should place on record the true history 
of the proceedings. He may be considered a comparatively 
impartial witness to the soundness of Lord Sauispury's judg- 
ment in finally accepting office, notwithstanding his obvious 
disinclination to the task of forming a Government. Mr. 
Guapstonr’s unfailing eulogists have dwelt on his cautiously- 
worded promise to reconstruct a Liberal Cabinet, if Lord 
Sa.issury declined the QuEEN’s commission. Mr. GLADSTONE 
added that even in that case he could not hold out the 
hope of entirely smooth water. It is not forgotten 
that, while the solution was still in doubt, Mr. CuamBERLain 
and Sir Cuartes Ditxe protested with extreme violence of 
language against Lord Sauispury’s possible withdrawal. 
They had evidently understood that the main object of Mr. 
GuabsToxe’s resignation had been to force his opponents to 
accept the burden of office. The hope that the change of 
‘Government would provoke an outburst of popular indig- 
nation had not yet been abandoned. Mr. Giapsrone’s I 
ulation seems to have differed in some respects from that of 
this colleagues. The vituperation to which the present 
Ministers have been subjected since their accession to office 
indicates Mr. Giapstone’s disappointment at the 

ilure of a more complicated scheme. If Lord Satispury 
had finally declared himself unable to form a Government, 
Mr. Guapstone would on his resumption of office have 
taunted his antagonists with their inability to provide a sub- 
stitute for the Cabinet which they had nevertheless placed 
in aminority. The Duke of Arcytt called especial atten- 
‘tion to the mysterious warning against the expectation of 
smooth water. He can scarcely have been mistaken in his 
interpretation of an ambiguous phrase. The late Government 
welcomed, if it did not provide, the opportunity of retirement, 
mainly because Mr. and Sir Coartes 
were on the point of resigning. They would have refused to 
join a reconstructed Cabinet unless Mr. GLapstone had agreed 
to withdraw the Bill for the protection of life and property in 
Ireland. The Conservatives are not in a position to criticize 
Mr. Guapstone’s possible submission to the demand. His 
resignation could not fail to have the effect of disguising or 
postponing the coming schism. 

The “ parting of the waters,” as the dissension between 
the Liberals and the Radicals has been lately designated, 
occupies more than any other subject the attention of judi- 
cious politicians. There is no doubt that the waters will 
part ; but the channels of the divergent currents and the 
comparative volume of the respective streams are still un- 
determined. Mr. Giapstove has, with his usual readiness, 
retracted his project of retirement for the avowed purpose 


. of cementing the solidity and staving off the ruin of the 


y which has been brought to the verge of disruption. 

e has not yet disclosed the nature of the Jrenicon which 
he will pre to two really irreconcilable sections of the 
party. If he casts in his lot with Mr. Cuamperiain and 
the revolutionists, he may perpetrate incalculable mischief, 
and he will at the same time precipitate the separation 
which he is apparently anxious to avert. Moderate 
Liberals would be inclined to deprecate a policy which 
would force them to secede before they have rallied all 
the supporters whom they expect to number. Among 
the questions on which Mr. Guapstone’s declaration will be 
awaited with anxiety is the proposal for a graduated Income- 
tax. The Duke of Arcyit was scarcely accurate in his 
statement that Mr. Giapsrone rejected the proposal in 
1853; for nothing of the kind had then been proposed. 
Mr. Guiapstone rightly declined to inquire into the sources 
or duration of incomes; but he had no occasion to prove 
the enormity of levying different rates on large and small 
incomes. e scheme is identical with the threatened exac- 
tion of ransom. 


TRUNCHEON AND MASK, 


HE le who live in Kensington Park Gardens 
T are ‘ogiantag to go out of town. The balmy breezes 
of short July nights make walking on the roofs quite plea- 
sant, and getting down through the skylights of empty 
houses a rather enjoyable exercise. Above all, the ron on 
set by the Essex magistrates of giving the police fair play 
by arming them with revolvers has not been followed 
in the metropolis, Urged on by this Ly og incentive, 
this “irresistible temptation to a haul,” the professors 
of the modern development of the science of murdro- 
burglary have already commenced their summer season. 
A conversazione of a highly successful character was held 
by some of them on Tuesday morning last, at No. 37 
Kensington Park Gardens and the adjoining houses. 
Police-constable Davis, 136 X, discovering that a party 
was being held, had the courage to present himself with- 
out waiting for the formality of an invitation. Whether on 
this account, or because he had neglected to provide him- 
self with a domino and mask—for the festivity seems to 
have partaken of the nature of a bal masqgué—one of the 
revellers promptly resented Davis’s intrusion, his resent- 
ment taking the form of firing four shots at him with 
the revolver without which no murdro-burglar’s arsenal 
is complete. They all hit him, but only one inflicted a 
wound, and that was only a flesh wound in the neck. The 


-“ masks” then “attempted to make their escape,” and the 


wounded policeman, with the gallantry inseparable from 
persons in search of adventure at entertainments of this 
species, “ pursued.” The consequence was that the gentle 
fugitives, exasperated by the assiduity of the unarmed man’s 
attentions, beat him on the head with a “jemmy” until 
he became insensible. Meanwhile another “ Policeman X,” 
who had noted from below the familiar sounds of dissi- 
pation, was endeavouring to come up a ladder to his 
comrade’s assistance. Davis satisfactorily disposed of, it 
was easy for the “ masks” to agitate the top of the ladder 
until they had shaken off Prerrysonn, the second unbidden 
guest, and make good their escape before the latter could 
summon assistance. 

How long are we going on expecting policemen to per- 
form these acts of unsurpassable courage with only the very 
faintest hope of success? If Davis had been armed, as he 
ought to have been, with a revolver, it is most unlikely that 
the intending murderer who shot him would have fired at 
him, and most unlikely that he would have hit him if he 
had. There is nothing easier, as burglars have long ago 
learnt, than to shoot an unarmed man at close quarters. 
To let an armed man come to close quarters is alto- 

ther another affair. To judge by the police reports, for 

urglars working in company to be without firearms is 
becoming rather exceptional. That Davis's assailant failed 
in his endeavour to add the guilt of a murderer to that of 
a thief is the merest accident. Inefficient though the 
weapon appears to have been, if'any one of the four shots 
had been a very little straighter the result might have been 
fatal. It cannot be too soon or too universally recognized that 
the state of things existing b>tween the law-breakers on one 
hand, and the officers of the won the other, isa state of 
war, and that the public for whose benefit the law exists, 
and in whose service the war is being waged, must not 
scruple, any more than their enemies do, to employ all the 
resources of civilization in its vigorous and successful prose- 
cution. Every engagement such as that of Tuesday, while 
it must dishearten, if anything can, the combatants on our 
side, gives direct encouragement to the other side, and 
furnishes a fresh incitement to recruits to join the forces of 
disorder. 

As to the treatment of armed burglars when by good 
luck they are caught, there ought to be no dispute. Provi- 
sion ought to be made by statute empowering judges, 
whenever any burglar is taken with firearms about his 
person, whether he has used them or not, to supplement his 
punishment with a flogging. No one can carry a revolver 
on a felonious enterprise without the intention of using it 
to prevent arrest, if the circumstances should seem to make 
successful escape by that means fairly probable, The one 
thing violent criminals really fear is the lash; and, there- 
fore, that is the one thing which ought to be used to deter 
them from the practice which it is so necessary to extirpate. 
In those cases where firearms have been used, and used 
with such results as ensued on Tuesday morning, it is a 

ve question whether the offenders ought not to be con- 

‘ined t a shorter and more effective punishment still. 
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Every time that a burglar fires at a policeman and hits him, 
or, indeed, aims at him with the intention of hitting, he 
either intends to kill him, or at least intends to do him a 
serious injury with the knowledge that he will very likely 
kill him, and with complete recklessness as to whether he 
does or not. His moral guilt is the same whether he 
misses, wounds, or kills. 
reason why, in this matter of shooting for the purpose of 
ee ee guilt should not also be 
same, 


A SEORETARY OF STATE FOR SOOTLAND. 


do not know whether Mr. Pagnett numbers the 
Secretary for Scotland Bill among the legislative 
triumphs of the “ policy of retaliation”; but there can be 
no question that it is an indirect result of the tactics 
pursued by the Irish party in the House of Commons. No 
doubt the change effected by the Bill is agreeable enough to 
the Scottish mind ; and it is even quite ible that there 
may be Scotchmen who have persuaded themselves since 
the Bill was introduced that it has been the dream of their 
existence to procure the appointment of a new Secre of 
State for the exclusive management of Scotch affairs. But 
this latter belief, wherever it may be entertained, is merely 
an example of a very common form of political illusion. 
The real truth of the matter is that the Scotch, though, like 
other people, they are gratified by compliments to their im- 
portance, are not only a highly practical nation, but one 
of a strongly conservative tendency in all administrative 
matters ; and, if the old arrangement with the Home 
Office had continued to work reasonably well, there is 
not the least reason to believe that there would have 
been any movement, north of the Tweed ai any rate, in 
favour of altering it. The very fact that Scotch affairs 
were honoured by the care of a , oo Secretary of State, 
ere yet the Home and Foreign Departments were fully 
separated from each other, and while War, Colonies, and 
of course India, were without specialized administrative 
representation, and the further fact that Scotland has for 
nearly a century and a half submitted quietly to the with- 
drawal of this privilege, is a tolerably sufficient proof that 
neither the national pride nor the national sense of conveni- 
ence can have been much , until very recently, in 
the furtherance of the forthcoming change. Scotland got 
its Seeretary of State the year after the Union, and kept 
him till after the troubles of the ’45 had apparently con- 
vinced the English Ministry of the day that closer cen- 
tralization of the administrative system of the northern 
kingdom was required. The Scotch Secretariat was ac- 
cordingly abolished in 1746, and its duties distributed 
between the two other then existing Secretaries of State, 
with whom they remained until the great reorganization 
of Ministerial offices in 1782, when the Scotch business 
fell naturally to the Home as distinct from the Foreign 
Department, and has been managed by that department 
ever since. Its administration by successive Home Secre- 
taries has been conducted in a curiously informal, but 
until lately in a perfectly effective manner. The Govern- 
ment of the day have usually made it their business 
to find a seat for the Lord Advocate, and the Lord 
Advocate and the Scotch members were able in the good 
old times to arrange together for the satisfaction of all 
the legislative and other requirements of Scotland with 
remarkable ease. The whole business, as the irreverent 
said, was settled over a cigar; and, furnished, as it were, 
with blank powers from the Scotch members, the Lord 
Advocate had little or no difficulty in making the necessary 
arrangemeuts with theGovernment. The measures desired 
were generally introduced, and the handful of experts 
who were alone capable of debating them with advantage 
had most of the discussion to themselves. It was a mild 
and guarded form of Home Rule, in which the Scotch 
members acted virtually as a sort of little local Parlia- 
ment presided over by an English Minister, and sitting at 
Westminster instead of in Edinburgh. 

The death-blow, however, was given to this efficient and 
convenient system by Mr. Parnett and his followers. 
Obstruction threw Scotch business as well as English into 
arrear, and, moreover, the tide of Parliamentary loquacity, 
interested and disinterested, to overflow into a 
region hitherto held saered even by the most enterprising 
of English bores. Talkers for self-advertisement’s sake 
began to find that they could “spread themselves” on 


‘or our own part, we see no | ing 


@ Scotch question as well as on another ; talkers for 
obstruction’s sake found that — business might be 
just as effectually delayed by ing out a Scotch Bill 
as an English one. It is now some four or five years 
sinee this grievance began to excite the murmurs of the 
eminently loyal and law-abiding nation which was suffer- 
from it; and, at a time when every sort of sop is 
being flung to Irish turbulence and disaffection, it would 
have been hard indeed to refuse Scotland any reasonable 
measure of remedy which she might desire. Whether 
the effects of this particular measure will be of the im 
ance attributed to them by some of the supporters of 
Rosenery’s Bill is another question. No doubt the interests 
and claims of Scotland will have a better chance of making 
themselves heard in Downing Street through the represen- 
tation of a Secretary of State than they have at present ; 
but so far as legislation is concerned, the mere constitutional 
dignity of this Minister has, of course, no magic to charm 
away the obstacles by which all legislation is nowadays 
impeded. In matters of pure administration the effect of 
the Bill may be more considerable, though the abandonment 
of the original proposal to place the control of law and 
justice in the hands of the new Secretary will, of course, very 
rgely reduce its importance in this respect. On the other 
hand, the transfer of the superintendence of Scotch educa- 
tion—not only of primary but, according to Lord RosEsery’s 
account of his objects, of secondary education—to this 
official is a step of very obvious moment, on the merits: 
of which, however, opinion is divided, even in Scotland! 
itself. The Scotch system of primary education being, 


as the Duke of AreyLi assures us, the “admiration of 
“ the world,” it would hardly become a mere Englishman to- 


approach this high matter in any spirit of confidence ; 
but our own unworthy opinion certainly concurs with that 
of Lord Camperpown and Lord Batrovur of Burleigh in 
regarding the pro change as a more than doubtful 
one. We do not know on what grounds Lord Rosgezery 
describes the existing Scotch Education Department as 
“ more or less of a phantom”—or at any rate as more of 
a phantom than not. It is, as at present constituted, a very 
ust and a perfectly efficient body—as little worthy of 
the attentions of the Psychical Society as could well be 
imagined ; and, though there is of course no reason why the 
Secretary of State should not be its titular Vice-President, 
as the Lord Advocate is at present, we are much inclined to 
question the wisdom of severing the English and Scotch 
departments altogether and appointing a Council for Scot- 
land, which, as we understand the proposal, will thus be cut 


off from all the most useful and valuable traditions of the- 


office in Whitehall, and will be presided over by a Minister 
who may or may not be accidentally fitted for the post, but 
who will certainly have been appointed without any refer- 
ence whatever to its duties, 


One argument advanced by Lord Rosrsery in favour of 


this proposal is worthy of consideration from an entirely 
different point of view from that in which he regards it. 
Comparing the advantage to the cause of education of 
having a Minister of Scotland exercising educational func- 
tions with the advantage of having a Minister for Education 
in general, Lord Rosepery urged that a Minister for Scot- 
land would of the two have the better chance of obtaining 
a seat in the Cabinet (to which, as he pointed out, only 
one Vice-President of the Committee of Council has gained 
admission within the last fifteen years), and would, there- 
fore, have greater opportunities of forwarding the interests. 
of education. We might remark parenthetically that the- 
word “Scotch” ought to be inserted before the word 
“education” in the last sentence, to the obvious detri- 
ment of Lord Rosgzery’s reasoning; but we are at pre- 
sent only interested in its premisses, Undoubtedly it 
is true that a Secretary for Scotland would have more 
chance of sitting in the Cabinet than a Vice-President of 
the Committee of Council ; and, indeed, we should have 
gone so far as to say that it was not a matter of chance 
at all. To exclude any Secretary “of State” from the 
Cabinet would be an innovation of an extraordinary kind ; 
and the virtual impossibility of doing so raises the very 
uestion at which we desire to glance. “It is impossible,” 
rd Rosepery justly added, “for every Minister to be 
“in the Cabinet; they had now sixteen members of the 
“ Cabinet ; and, if every crotchet demanded a seat in tho 
“ Cabinet for its representative, the Cabinet would become 
“a popular body requiring to sit in Westminster Hall.” 
Jesting apart, however, the multiplication of what may be 
called ex officio Cabinet posts is not in itself a thing to be 
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commended. At the present moment there are in addition to 
the Premiership no fewer than ten offices—those, namely, of 
the Lord Chancellor, the Lord President of the Council, 
Lerd Privy Seal, the Chancellor of the Exchequer, the five 
Secretaries of State, and the First Lord of the Admiralty— 
which, either from the dignity of their status or the im- 
portance of their duties, or both, imperatively demand 
seats in the Cabinet for their incumbents. The Secretary 
of State for Scotland will make twelve, and it seems impro- 
bable that any future Cabinet will be able to dispense with 
the presence either of the Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland or of 
his Chief Secretary. Thirteen Cabinet Ministers being thus 
compulsorily provided for (and perhaps the President of the 
Board of Trade ought to be added to their number), it will 
be difficult for the future to secure the consultative services 
of Ministers who are from any cause unfitted for admini- 
strative work, without practically stereotyping the Cabinet 
at its present unwieldy size. It may be too much to say 


that the magic number of eleven cannot without mischief 


be exceeded ; but no one even of those who have approved 
of Cabinets of thirteen and fourteen in the past can doubt, 
we should imagine, that a Cabinet of sixteen is too large. 
Under the mere operation of the law of chances, the pro- 
bability of divided counsels is sensibly increased by the 
number ; and this is by no means the only or the most im- 

rtant consideration. For it is unquestionably true that 
in some matters of deliberation and decision, excessive 
numbers weaken even when they do not divide. 


THE POPINJAY. 


he pare immured in a dungeon, Mrs. Wetpon has 
still a tender heart for the oppressed, and a ready and 
fertile imagination. Looking forth from between her prison 
bars (in Holloway) Mrs. Wexpon has beheld a popinjay 
fastened to the weather-cock of a church steeple. How the 
popinjay got there does not appear, nor does Mrs. WELDON 
devote any part of her letter in the Standard to the con- 
sideration of this merely historical part of the question. If 
we could implicitly believe all that is stated in old ballads, 
we might imagine that the popinjay was where he is in the 
quality of chorus. “ Up and spak the popinjay ” is a fami- 
liar formula in the Border Minstrelsy whenever a lady, like 
Mrs. WELpon, is in unmerited distress, or need of sagacious 
nd spak th i 


Mrs. Weldon, haud your 


Very possibly, if not ages the fowl was whispering 
these enchantments of the middle ages from the weather- 
cock. But Mrs, Wexpon’s generous heart has been entirely 
absorbed, not in taking advice from the popinjay, but in 
planning a relief aaiion for the benefit of that fowl. 
“A poor, dear white bird of the cockatoo species, with 
“ golden crest, is seated on the steeple of the church opposite 
“ my window, chained by the leg to the cross-ornaments at 
“the top. I am quite surprised that no effort has been 
“ made to get it down.” Mrs. Wexpon then suggests a 
variety of efforts, displaying very great richness of fancy 
and profusion of resource. “If ladders long enough and 
“ strong enough were procured, a sailor might run up,” or 
even a fand.lubber might run up (did, indeed), if only the 
ladders were long enough and strong enough. Nay, given 
ladders long enough and strong enough (but there lies 
the difficulty), one of the inhabitants of Saturn might have 
come down, might have delivered the popinjay and lectures 
on the Political Economy of Mr. Guapstone. Mrs. WELDON 
has “ another way,” as the cookery-books put it; “a scaffold- 
“ing might be erected at a considerable cost, perhaps sol. or 
“ tool. ; I know not how much.” Thus, by aid of a scaffolding 
and regardless of expense, “ an effort might be made to save 
“ a magnificent cockatoo from a horrible death in this large 
“ eity, where so many people have so much more money 
“ than they know what to do with.” Unluckily such people 
never want to do what we should like them to do with their 
money. This, in fact, is the cause of Socialism. A Mansion 
House Fund, however, might have been started for the 
benefit of the cockatoo, or, as Mrs. WeLpon suggests, 
the erection of the scaffolding might be made to pay by 
an advertising firm. A hoarding as high as a steeple 
might be let out to all known advertisers, while the 
a at the foot might be accommodated (at a slight 
extra charge) with telescopes to read the advertisements 


‘at the top. Or the pictures basely rejected by corrupt , 


and effete Academicians might be exhibited on the scaffold- 
ing, or the Salvation Army might perch on the top, 


the | after the manner of St. Smmzon Srytites. Mrs. WELpon, 


moreover, ts that the rescued cockatoo might be 
exhibited at the Zoological Gardens, and thinks that the 
public shillings would soon repay the expense of the relief 
expedition. Indeed, a public which went mad about Jumbo 
yo oe very plausibly be gm to rave about a rescued 
too. ything which diverted the mind of our in- 
numerable idiot population from its present craze would be 
a benefit to the country, and the popinjay might give some 
very useful advice. Finally, Mrs. WELpon (remembering 
Suakim perhaps) proposed to send up a captive balloon 
after the cockatoo; and why not? All is now over, but 
that seemed the cheapest and most paying plan, for thousands, 
nay millions, would pay sixpence a head to see a captive 
oon ascend in quest of a magnificent cockatoo. There 
is, perhaps, one better plan, which might have occurred to 
Mrs. WeLpon had she been reading the Afneid lately. An 
archer (one of the Toxophilite Club in full uniform) might 
have shot away the cord which confined the cockatoo. The 
thing has been done, in Vircit and in Anne of Geierstein, 
and why not again? The only danger was that a few 
shafts might miss, and that the archer, like the poet, might 
find his lost arrow again “in the heart of a friend.” Also, 
the cockatoo might have been shot before letting him die 
of starvation ; and this expedient, mentioned by Mrs. 
WELDoN, was perhaps (next to that actually and fortu- 
nately adopted) the most practicable of all. 


THE EDUCATION ESTIMATES. 


MM STANHOPE showed unnecessary modesty in thank- 
ing the House of Commons for listening to him with 
patience on “a dry subject.” The Education Estimates 
are not dry, and for two reasons. The instruction of the 
people is to many persons the most efficient of all pills 
for the prevention of earthquakes, and what can be more 
worthy of attention than a charm against a misfortune 
of that magnitude? Then it costs a great deal of money, 
and on that ground alone would always be a matter of 
passing interest. Its second qualification as an attractive 
subject is in no danger of suffering diminution. As Mr. 
SranHore informed the Committee, the estimate for this 
year is 3,302,772/., which is an increase of 121,000/. or 
thereabouts since last year. It is a moderate sum enough, 
all things considered. Compared with the French Educa- 
tion Budget, it is even very moderate. The French, who, 
as Mr. Munpetia had to confess with regret, are more 
lavish in this matter than we are, have increased their 
outlay on schools sixfold since the fall of the Empire, That 
is the kind of spectacle which rejoices the heart of the 
* educationist.” It is true that, while they pay six times 
more for their schools than they did, the French only train 
some thirty per cent. more scholars, and the quality of the 
education given is said by competent witnesses to have fallen 
off. Our performances compare well with this. The increase 
in Mr. Srannopr’s estimate is at least due to a propor- 
tionate advance in the number of pupils. It is less obviously 
satisfactory that the average cost per scholar is rising, and is 
5d. per head more than it was last year. Asa set-off to this, 
Mr. Srannore was able to announce that there has been a 
decrease of 1s. 11}d. per head in the cost of maintaining 
children at Board schools in London. That is good news, 
and surprising, too, for it is in direct contradiction to all 
that has been said on the subject for some time past. Lord 
A. Percy, for his part, declined to believe it, and on the 
not unreasonable ground that Mr. Srannope’s figures were 
at variance with those published by the School Board. 
According to these latter, the cost per head for the year 
1884-85 was 328. 8d.; for 1885-86 it will be 358. 11d. 
Here is a difference, and one of the honourable gentlemen 
must be completely in the wrong. Perhaps it may be due 
to the fact that Mr. Srannore keeps his eye mainly on the 
Government grant and Lord A. Percy looks at the whole 
outlay, including what is raised from the rates. Again, there 
is the question of the cost in Voluntary schools, which are 
notoriously more economical than the School Board’s, It 
is maintained on the part of the Education Department 
that the comparative cheapness of the Voluntary schools is 
partly due to the fact that their teachers are allowed a house 
rent free; but it is to be supposed that the cost of house- 


rent enters into the accounts. However that may be, the 


fact remains that the School Boards spend more money 
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steadily and cost more than private undertakings. On the 
general principle that what has been will be, it is safe to 
prophesy that the cost of education, national or municipal, 
will continue to increase. 


Of course the merits of education, considered as a pill 
against earthquakes, were much insisted on in the course of 
the discussion, and equally, of course, Mr. MunpeLia was 
eloquent on the theme. He proved again, on the authority 
of some statement (unpubiished) made by Her Magzsrty’s 
Judges, that the schools of the Board have had an excellent 
effect in diminishing the number of the criminal classes. 
The proof of this would seem to be that the increase in the 
number of schools and the fall in the number of criminals 
have gone together. At the same time there has been a 
rise in wages and a fall in the cost of food, as well as other 
necessaries, and it would be interesting to learn whether 
these also are due to the School Board. It would really seem 
that the question who freed the butchers’ shops from large 
blue flies would be thonght quite rational in these days. 
In a less instructed generation the inquiry who filled them 
with the destructive insects was not meant to be taken 
seriously. Mr, Srannore did not indulge in the strain of 
glorification fawiliar to his predecessor. He was tumely 
content to insist that training was no doubt a useful thing, 
but he stopped short of maintaining that the cure for all 
human ills was to give any amount of it, at any cost and at 
any pressure. At the bottom of his heart he may even 
believe with the saner part of mankind that the wholesome 
influence of education on the criminal classes has been 
mainly exercised through the Reformatory schools, and 
that a much more effectual refurm could have been brought 
about by the painless extinction of all these persons. 
Although it would be credulous to hope that Mr. Stannore 
will be able to reduce the cost of education or even to keep 
it from increasing, the tone of his speech is seme guarantee 
that he will sanction no outlay which is not justified by 
some obvious necessity. He warned the House against 
listening to those who “ would indefinitely extend the 
“amount of public money devoted to education.” If the 
warning had a rather patronizing look, and ought to be 
unnecessary, the fault is not Mr. Srannope’s. It is the 
custom in treating of this subject to insist that the country 
will not stand this or the other folly. There is an imposing 
ring about statements of this kind, but he would be a bold 
man who would, on due consideration, say what the country 
will not stand from enthusiasts engaged in carrying out 
schemes of a popular and philanthropic kind. The French 
are at least as fond of their money as ourselves, but we know 
what their Education Budget has come to under a system 
which encourages local authorities to draw on the national 
exchequer for grants in aid. What makes the caution the 
less superfluous is that there are passages in Mr. Stannope's 
own speech which, taken by themselves, look as if he too 
might stand in need of it. He asked the House, for one 
thing, to think “ of the hundreds who go away from them 
“ [the Board schools, to wit] with a smattering which will 
“not stand the test of a life solely devoted to manual 
“ labour.” We imagine that a considerable majority of the 
human race away from schools of all kinds with a 
smattering which will not stand the test of a life solely 
devoted to any kind of business. The end of education, we 
take it, is to fit people for their labour, manual or other, 
not to give them a fund of knowledge capable of being 
drawn on indefinitely. Again, Mr. Sraynore noted with 
regret that whereas “in England only 67 children passed 
“in Latin and none in Greek, in the State-aided Scotch 
“ schools no less than 6,253 were qualified in Latin and 330 
“in Greek.” It will be ble news to the worthy 
people “who would indefinitely extend the amount of public 
“ money devoted to education,” that our School Boards are 
to go in for giving a liberal education. The country has 
stood so much that it will possibly stand even this; but the 
prospect is not pleasant for the ratepayers, 

Over-pressure had its place in the discussion. On this 
subject the correct thing seems to make the judicious obser- 
vation that there is doubtless much exaggeration in what 
we hear. Weare also of that opinion, and we are even 
prepared to acknowledge that, until mankind has thoroughly 
assimilated the teaching of Dr. Jonnson, there will be a 

t deal of exaggeration in all we hear. When that has 

n conceded, we want to know how much tion 


‘there has been. Mr. Munpetza thinks there been 


a very great deal. He almost seems to maintain that 
the basis of fact hardly amounts to so much as the pro- 
verbial grain of mustard-seed, which assurance some persons 


have found satisfactory and conclusive. Mr. Muxpg.a’s 
confidence is not the result of indifference to the evils of 
over-pressure by any means. He can denounce it where he 
discovers it, and does with spirit. The curious thing is 
that he finds over-pressure is particularly exercised on the 
teachers and in voluntary schools. Mr. Srannore is dis- 
tinctly more inclined to believe in the existence of this form 
of cruelty. With official caution he qualified his judgment 
by agreeing with his predecessor that “ the result is more 
“due to the insufficient feeding of children than to the 
“amount of strain to which their minds are subjected.” 
In fact, the burden is too heavy because the back is not 
strong enough. To the mere outsider this has very much 
the air of being a re-statement of the proposition in other 
words, and seems to suggest the necessity of lightening the 
burden. It is satisfactory to learn that the need has been 
recognized, and that school managers have been directed to 
lean on the side of humanity. That will probably be 
sufficient, since in the case of a body of public servants very 
much depends on the spirit of the orders given from bead- 
quarters. 


THE MUNSTER BANK. 


HE calamitous failure of the Munster Bank was, if not 

actually determined—-and it is much to be feared that 
this was indeed the case—at any rate unmistakably heralded 
by the judgment of the Irish Vice-Chancellor’s Court, on 
the suit recently decided against the bank directors. In 
their official notice the directors refer the suspension of 
payment to “ large and continued withdrawals of a oe 
“‘ since the recent litigation in the Vice-Chancellor’s Court 
“in the case of Jackson v. the Munster Bank”; and it 
may well be that the decision of the Court, and in particular 
the severe observations of the VicE-CHANCELLOR upon the 
management of the bank, precipitated its downfall. But 
this litigation had been begun some two years before, 
and the credit of the concern had been steadily declinin 
ever since. Probably the end would have gome sooner 
it not been for the extraordinary—and, if the word did not 
seem too harsh, one would say the infatuated—confidence 
reposed in it by many of its depositors, a confidence proof 
in some instances against the most solemn cautions of the 
better informed, and persisted in despite the plainest warn- 
ings of the approaching crash. Now that the blow has 
fallen, a perhaps excessive indignation has taken the place 
of undue faith ; and the conduct of the directors is in many 
quarters indignantly denounced. To the more serious of 
these denunciations we are not yet justified in attaching 
weight. That rash and reckless financing is mainly account- 
able for the catastrophe seems clear enough ; as much, in- 
deed, has been already revealed in judicial investigation. 
But whether anything worse than rashness and recklessness 
can be brought home to the directors, or to any of them, 
only fuller inquiry will show. 

In the reaction which has succeeded the first shock an 
opinion that the effects of the disaster have been exaggerated 
has found expression in some quarters. We sincerely trust 
it may be so; but, if the losses of known sufferers have 
been overstated, there is, on the other hand, but too much 
reason to fear that the range of suffering will prove to be 
wider than was at first suspected. It is not a question 
of mere losses to the commercial classes in Dublin and 
other cities. Throughout all the South of Ireland the 
tenant-farmers are involved in very large numbers in the 
fate of the Munster Bank—some as depositors, but even 
more of them, in value, at any rate, if not in number, 
as shareholders. How it will fare with the latter is a 
question of which the painful uncertainty has not, we 
are afraid, been removed by the directors’ statement of 
their belief that, “‘on a careful realization, the securities 
“ held by the bank will be amply sufficient to discharge its 
* liabilities.” Careful realization of securities, which shall 
not at the same time be extremely dilatory realization, and a 
source of loss on that ground, is easier to talk about in the 
present condition of Ireland than to effect ; and if these 
securities prove, as they may only too probably prove to be, 
of a value considerably lower than they had been estimated 
at, the shareholders will proportionately suffer. The disaster 
is, no doubt, insignificant in comparison with the Glasgow 
Bank failure, and the shareholders in the Irish Com- 

y are to be congratulated on the limitation of their 
liability. But, on the other hand, it must be remembered 
that, if their indebtedness is thus limited, there happens in 
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the present case to be an unusually large margin of liability 
still open before the limit will be reached. Little more than 
one-third of the nominal capital of 1,500,c00/. has been 
called up, and the shareholders, therefore, are liable to the 
extent of nearly a million sterling. If this, or any con- 
siderable portion of it, has to be demanded of them, the con- 
sequences will undoubtedly be serious. Nor in that case 
would they be, we fear, of an economical character alone. 
From all that is known as to the extent of the involvement 
of the small farmers of the South of Ireland in the failure 
of the bank, there is, we believe, but too much reason to 
fear that, if the economical effects of the misfortune should 
‘become acute, they would soon tend to transform themselves 
into political troubles. There may be difficulties with the 
-autumn rents, and we all know from unhappy experience 
~what a rent difficulty in Ireland very soon comes to mean. 
Should things go smoothly for the next four months, it 
is not improbable that Mr. ParNELL may use his influence 
‘to maintain tranquillity during the approaching elections. 
But a season of renewed embarrassment for the tenantry 
would in all likelihood force the hands of the Parnellite 
party. They cannot afford to allow discontent and dis- 
turbance to exist in their country without putting themselves 


at the head of it ; and the ominous cry of “ hold the harvest” 


would again make itself heard, and at a time when the 
Government have just relaxed the securities against disorder. 
We must hope, however, that the losses of the agricultural 


-elass may turn out less severe than some observers appre- 


hend, and that. this disaster—the first fruits undoubtedly of 
the blow struck at Irish credit by the land legislation of the 
late Government—may have less formidable consequences 
than for our legislative sins perhaps we deserve. 


THE HITCH IN AFGHANISTAN. 


be = Afghan “scare” of the last few days—except in so 
, far as it depends on doubtful rumours of Russian 
military movements—appears to be only the popular 
translation of the latest official statements with reference 
to the .Anglo-Russian negotiations. Lord Sa.ispury’s 
studiously moderate and guarded manner of describing the 
situation for the moment prevented people from realizing 
‘the fact that diplomacy had come to a deadlock on the 
frontier question. Russia is insisting on a delimitation in- 
consistent with the spirit, if not the letter, of her previous 
undertakings ; and England, regarding herself as pledged to 
the Ameer to procure the strict fulfilment of these under- 
takings in this particular point at any rate, has evidently 


_given Russia very clearly to understand that she does not 


mean to give way. At such a conjuncture we were sure to 
hear rumours well or ill founded of Russian military move- 
ments in the direction of the point in dispute; and the only 
reason for not entirely ignoring them in the present in- 
stance until they receive authentication is that they 
have produced an unusually strong impression on the 
spot. The Ameen’s request to the Indian Government for 
the services of English officers in strengthening the fortifi- 
cations of Herat would appear at first sight to indicate the 
‘existence of some special cause for anxiety, though of course 
it may be that the execution of a long-contemplated inten- 
tion has only accidentally coincided with these warlike 
rumours. Unfortunately, however, there are other sources 
-of uneasiness in the situation independent of the reports 
‘of military movements on the Russian side. Colonel 
ALIKHANOFF is not. yet, we believe, the fortunate possessor 
‘of a diamond-hilted sword ; indeed, if we are correctly in- 
formed, he is still under the professional cloud which in 
volunteering for service in Central Asia he was supposed to 
intend attempting to clear away. In these circumstances 
there is but too much reason to fear that the Afghan troops 
will assume a “ provocative attitude.” - 


Upon this, however, we forbear to speculate. If any 
Russian commander is really bent on getting a sword of 
honour, there is an end of the matter. But, assuming that 
the Russian Government are themselves not actually bent 
upon a war, they will take good care that there is no repe- 
tition of the Penj-deh incident, and will confine themselves 
to maintaining a passively obstinate attitude on the question 
in dispute. This question does not in itself appear to be 
other than a simple one, though the simplicity of the 
Russian claim is not quite of the kind assumed by its 
advocates. Russia, having agreed that the pass of Zulfikar 
shall remain Afghan, is now laying claim to positions which 


will render the pass of Zulfikar practically Russian, the 
said claim being based on the pretension that Russia is 
entitled to command the shortest and most convenient 
routes of transit between any two of the points on the terri- 
tory out of which she succeeded in “bouncing” the late 
Government of Her Masesty. So eminently reasonable 
does this appear to her dmes damnées that resistance to the 
demand is described almost as an act of judicial blindness. 
That the frontier should be so drawn as to weaken 
Russia’s means of attack, instead of being so drawn as to 
paralyse the Amerrr’s means of defence, would appear, 
from the language in which the matter is discussed, to 
be a sort of outrage on the comity of nations. The 
English Government, however, who, after all, and apart 
from their mere obligations to ABDURRAHMAN, may be 
excused some prejudices of personal interest in favour of 
the former of these alternatives, can hardly take the 
Russian view of the question. Undoubtedly, they should 
hold Russia to the spirit as well as to the letter of her 
engagement to recognize the Zulfikar Pass as Afghan. 
Nor, we imagine, will they readily consent to the new pro- 
posal on the part of Russia to refer the question at issue to 
the hitherto despised method of local investigation. Why, 
indeed, should they? The point is a perfectly simple one, 
and that our own position with respect to it must be modera- 
tion itself is evidenced by the fact that even the late Govern- 
ment felt the point to be one on which it was impossible for 
them to give way. The Russian plea for a reference to the 
Frontier Commission can only be put forward for dilatory 
purposes, and as such should be rejected. 


TORPEDOES. 


Fy oak PASHA, now happily reinstated in his rank in the 
British navy, is entitled to the rare position of a prophet 
before the fact. Prophets after the fact are at least as numerous 
and as useful now as they have commonly been; and there are 
some bold men who make oy ye as some others make bets, 
without knowing for certain; but they generally find it advis- 
able after a time to pure a discreet silence. ‘The gallant 
Admiral and Pasha belongs to neither order. A short time ago 
he ventured on what was virtually a prediction, as he endeavoured 
to impress upon his countrymen, and above all on his fellow- 
sailors, that torpedoes were not so formidable as was generall. 
believed; and that these elaborate engines of destruction, to whi 
ple of high scientific attainments and of philanthropical turn 

ave so kindly devoted their lives, were not and would not 
prove in warfare the obedient slaves they were thought to be, but 
would be found to be sometimes erratic, would be more easily 
stopped than was supposed, and would not smash ships and human 
beings with the absolute precision which their benevolent designers 
hoped for. The Admiral has now republished, with additions, 
the article which contained these reassuring statements (The 
Torpedo Scare. By Hobart Pasha, Edinburgh: Blackwood & 
Sons), and fortunately it appeared just at the time when the 
battle of Bantry Bay was being fought. That remarkable sham- 
fight and the operations which preceded it seem to have had 
two objects—to determine whether sailors, who, as every one 
knows, rather like being drowned, further differed from ordin 
men in not requiring any sleep, and to ascertain what a qui 
vessel of peculiar type could do against torpedoes, or rather 
perhaps what torpedoes could do against her. With regard to 
the first object, the result was not altogether satisfactory, as 
sailors were once or twice caught napping im the most literal 
sense of the words. With regard to the second the case was 
ditferent, as it was shown that a fast ship well handled could 
thread her way through a swarm of torpedoes without more 
risks than must be incidental to a naval engagement, which, after 
all, can hardly be made quite as safe asa yacht-race. In a sub- 
sequent sham-fight it was shown that a night attack by torpedo- 
boats is, when vessels are provided with the electric light, and 
when a good look-out is kept, work of very great difficulty and 
danger not unlikely to result in the absolute destruction of all the 
assailants. This cannot but be considered as satisfactory for the 
country which has the best seamen, and might easil ve the 
best and quickest ships; and, although the means of defence were 
different irom those advised by Hobart Pasha, the results cer- 
tainly confirmed the general conclusion that the dangers of 
torpedoes as offensive weapons are much overrated, 

Although nearly three weeks have elapsed since the Polyphemus 
broke the boom in Bantry Bay, and ae ye a week since the 
night attack was made off Blacksod Bay, these events of the sham- 
fight may still, to some extent, be remembered, and it is not 
necessary to speak at any length of mimic combats, one of which 
has already been commented on in our columns. The Polyphemus, 
driven at her highest rateof speed, broke the boom and asteel hawser, 
and this wasspoken of asa remarkable feat, though it was not in fact 
much more extraordinary than it would be for a locomotive to 
knock down a fence, The force of the blow whieh the Jron Duke 
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struck the Vanguard was estimated at 12 foot-tons, 
thongh the ‘Duke ie auch: than the: eats 
was a snail’s at the time of the collision com with that 
of the sbepdhoreins: What was really remarkable in Captain 
Jeffreys’s exploit was the manner in which he eluded the torpedoes 
launched from boats very near him, and it is well worthy of ob- 
servation that the wave raised by the ship seems to have diverted 
some of the torpedoes from their course. True it is that one 
was supposed to have hit the Polyphemus, but it is‘ by no means 
certain that it did; the scrape which was observed in the paint 
may have been due to some bit of , and the impact seems 
to have been very slightly felt. Even if she was struck once, 
however, it does not prove much, and the only wonder is that 
she was not hit several times, as the boats were so close. 
It is little likely that such a commander as Captain Jeffreys would 
in a real fight allow the hornets to cluster round him as he 
advanced. Their stings would be rapidly drawn in the most 
effective manner. 
In Blacksod Bay the difficulties of d ing vessels with 
torpedoes were shown in a totally different way. The Polyphemus 
was, of course,a moving target, and a very rapidly-moving target. 
In the second case there were a ntly fixed targets tu attack. 
The assailants failed completely, but no doubt they were numerically 
weak to a degree which seems almost incredible. The greatest naval 
Power in the world could only provide eight first-class torpedo- 
boats for experiments of the highest importance. They were, of 
course, according to just rule and theory, destroyed; but, though 
the figurative discomfiture of so puny a fleet may mean nothing, 
it seems clear from what happened that a much larger fleet would 
very likely have fared in the same way, and that when a squadron 
is properly found and commanded by vigilant officers the work of 
the torpedo-boat crews may bear a strong resemblance, in one 
, to that of a forlorn hope, and that they may have every 
right to assume the motto of the 17th Lancers. The ships must 
be provided with the electric light and must have nets, and a 
very keen be last is all- 
important; but it will not bl disregarded in are, as 
officers justly famed for their vigilance, 
nothing is more likely to stimulate it than the chance of 
being blown into the air if there is carelessness, With-a broad 
belt of light to cross, with a storm of missiles sweeping the water, 
the dangerous but ultra-fragile craft would when advancing be in 
the greatest peril, and would have much difficulty in getting near 
enough to launch their torpedoes with accuracy ; and, if they did, 
they would probably be stopped by the nettings. The difficulties 


of the attacking force would, as has been pointed out by one 
writer, be ween A increased by a of small vessels 
placed round the squadron of big ships. ; 


Now this confirms what Admiral Hobart says, although the 
method of defence was not what he approves of. He prefers to 
rely on darkness, that is to extinguish all lights on board and on 
shore, and to keep the vessels moving, and does not approve of 
a “system of éclairage”; but it may not always be practicable 
to extinguish all lights ashore, and probably in actual warfare 
both plans will be resorted to. Sometimes there will be trust 
in the darkness, sometimes in the light. Be this, however, .as 
it may, there would seem to be little doubt that the Admiral 
was right when he said that the power of torpedoes for offence 
was enormously exaggerated, and that there is seemingly no 
reason for thinking an attack by them more irresistible than other 
methods of attack. This brave officer has had to combat fish 

oes—indeed he is the one commander who has had to com- 
bat them—and he had to do so at a great disadvantage. The means 
of defence which he had at his command when he had to run the 
tisk, “ without kismet,” as he says, of being blown up any night, 
were extremely small and v ifferent from what an English 
admiral ought to have, and it is to be hoped would have. Never- 
theless he was able completely to baffle the energetic and daring 
Russian officers, and though many attacks were made, not one 
was successful. Ingenious, but at the same time simple, plans 
were resorted to, and the terrible ines of destruction were 
effectually stopped. With infinitel Better means at hand, an 
admiral in command of an English fleet ought to be able to defeat 
far more numerous assailants, and to destroy a good many of them. 
So far as sham-fights can prove anything, the recent evolutions 
certainly show Hobart P to have been right in his cheery 
warning ; and it would almost seem as if a torpedo attack ought 
to be as dangerous a task as the cutting out of the Hermione was, 
‘What may when the Lay or Lay-Nordenfelt torpedo 
is perfected, and when submarine vessels are perfected, it may not 
be easy to determine ; but it will be sufficient to consider those 
benevolent contrivances when they are ready. At present it is 
enough to say that faith in the fish-to: as an offensive 
weapon must be considerably shaken; and that ought to be good 
news for a country which has many war-shbips. 


SECOND GENERATION. 


“ (\H! dreadful,” rejoined Mr. Muzzle; “that is the worst of 

country service, Mr. Weller, the juniors is always so very 
savage.” It is impossible that any one who truly loves his 
Pickwick should not have thought of this remarkable saying of 
the Ipswich footman while reading (if he es my to read them, 
for the London papers were mostly unkind) the reports of Mr. 
Herbert Gladstone’s recent addresses to his constituents at Leeds, 


and | Littl, it mut be 


confessed, has lately been of: 
| Gladstone. It is but a few years since he entered upon hi 
| tical career with pects sueh as not one man in a'thousand 
, enjoys. His elder brother had chivalrously paid for him already 
| the supposed tribute to Nemesis imposed on the family of a very 
celebrated man. On the other hand, the great Liberal party, in 
the frugal and far-seeing spirit of a man who sees his bin of a 
famous vintage beginning to run low, were anxious to lay down 
Gladstone. So they laid down 
quality was highly, though vaguely, spoken 
sort of a fellow is Herbert Gladstone?” asked one Oxford 
man of another in the spring of 1880, and he was answered, 
‘Ob, he's a dear fellow,” which, it was out,, 
was not, politically speaking, evidence. However, Mr. Herbert 
Gladstone started with favouring winds and tides, and for a time, 
though he did not k much in Parliament, he spoke about on 
platforms with much determination. Somehow it was not found 
that the new wine had quite the flavour or the body or the 
ee of flavour or body of the old. Then Mr. Herbert 
ladstone went in for tical politics, with the result of that 
unfortunate visit to I d which somehow terminated m i~ 
ously in connexion with collars and marking-ink. It now a 
to dawn on some uneasy Liberal minds that this Gladstone colt 
(for we must not run one metaphor too hard) was what they 
rudely term on the Turf an impostor. But one more chance was 
afforded him. He began to make mysterious and large allusions 
to general politics, and politicians of the Goby de Mouchy kind 
represented these as bailons d'essai, intended to try the public 
temper. But Mr. Herbert Gladstone’s balloons were so exceed- 
ingly gassy, and so obviously free from any control of any steering 
reason, that this would not do long. And so the member for 
Leeds relapsed into the native and suitable condition of silence 
and obscurity for which he was intended, and for many months 
little mere has been heard of him than if he had been the curate 
or the briefless barrister which, but for fate and the metaphysical 
aid of bis father’s name, a merciful Providence would doubtless 
have made and left him. It was a settled fact that Mr. Herbert 
Gladstone was a rather noisy failure, and that was all. 

The great assize of popular judgment which is impending, bow~ 
ever, makes it necessary for failures, silent as well as noisy, to give 
tongue about this time, and Mr. Herbert Gladstone has emerged 
from the kind sileace which for some months has wrapped him 
round. His pu was that of addressing the Western Division 
of Leeds, which is to have the ny of showing its good 
sense by rejecting him at the next election. The statement of Mr. 
Herbert Gladstone's political views is not intrinsically interesting, 
but it still retains a certain interest of circumstance. He 
by making the frank and undoubtedly true remark that “ He 
did not know whether he was a Liberal or a Radical, and pre- 
ferred to say that he was not a Conservative.” Precisely. No 


one, it is-true, who has for duty or for pleasure gone rough 
the painful task of reading Mr) Herbert! Gladstone's blished 
— can suppose that he does know whether is a 


or a Radical, or that he has, indeed, any reasoned poli- 

tical kmowledge at all. He knows, doubtless, that he is Mr. 
Gladstone’s son, and, “ if Mr. Perker is blue, he is blue,” torecur again 
to the already quoted treasury of practical wisdom. At any rate, 
Mr. Perker is not a Conservative, whatever he once was, and so 
Mr. Perker, jr. (the Yankee form is much the nicest), is not a 
Conservative either. If Mr. Herbert Gladstone had stopped here, 
there might have been something to say for him; but he must 
needs go on and be brilliant. Not only was he not a Conservative, 
but “he did not know who was a Conservative, because the 
present Administration, short-lived as it was likely to be, was the 
funeral of the Conservative party.” The argument is probabl 
wrongly reported, though the sequence of thought is not at 
un y of the pan ll But surely Mr. Herbert Gladstone 
who, we believe, has been decently educated, must have heard of 
a certain. fable about a certain bear and his skin? Further, it 
seems “there was one honest Conservative in the House of 
Commons [Sir Stafford Northcote], and as they did not want him 
there,” &c. After this polite description of the honesty of an 
entire political party, Mr. Herbert Gladstone became rhetorical. 
A Democratic Tory was “a dangerous man,” “an Op i 
without principle, whose methods were based on the idea of the 
kaleidoscope,” a“ Jingo-Radical with od 
was Lord Beaconsfield, cael leader was Lord Ohurehill 
[Did Mr. Herbert Gladstone really say Lord Ohurehill ?}, whose one 
aim was to turn the Liberals out and keep them out,” &c. &c. Then 
Mr. Gladstone returned to his owa important principles. “‘ He was 
not one of the Whigs, who were a highly party and 
wealthy, who gave an aristocratic tinge to the Liberal party.” 
“Their politics were indefinable [like Mr. Herbert Gladstone's |, 
but they had been useful allies to the Liberals.” “ It was only fi 
to the Whigs to say that their most distinguished men had always 
voted for reform.” “The Liberals might not have spoken out so 
much as Tories the but they being 

uite as deep a sympathy with them,” which we suppose, 
poor tongue par modest and retiring, they did not 

now how to express ; 80 

or speeches being only the stereot, ition 

about Egypt and Afghanistan, and the identity of tee Tors policy 
with that of their predecessors. < 

Is this a specimen of the kind of programme and the kind of 
speech with which the young Liberals are going to sweep the 


country in a few months? A priors it ought to be rather a favour- 
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able specimen. Mr. Herbert Gladstone has what most candidates 
have not, access to the tribe of private Secretaries, actual and ex- 
pectant, of party journalists on their promotion, and of others who 
would be only too proud to furnish a hard-bested ex-Premier’s son 
with a 6 as worthy of the Old Man and the Old Umbrella 
as they could make it. he disdains these arts, no one surely 
should stand closer in the shade of the Umbrella, or be able to 
borrow more immediately a helping hand from the Man, Anyhow, 
the result is that Mr. Herbert Gladstone declares that there was 
one honest Conservative in the House of Commons, and tells the 
electors of Leeds that he does not know whether he is a Liberal 
or a Radical, and adds stuff of which aschoolboy would be ashamed 
about the aristocratic tinge which the Whigs give to the Liberals, 
and about the wicked democratic Tories whose god seems to be a 
good many gods, and about the Liberals having a consuming 
passion for the Colonies which somehow or other they have kept 
concealed in their breasts, and the like. We do not know how 
the electors of Leeds received the stuff, or whether they will have 
the good sense to send Mr. Herbert Gladstone about any of the 
various businesses for which he is clearly so much better fitted. 
Perhaps not, for the public of the present day is fearfully and 
wonderfully made. It has not hissed in the streets and theatres 
the men responsible for General Gordon's death. It apparently 
thinks that something beneficial to religion and morality may 
come of a compound of buffoonery, blasphemy, and blackguardism 
like the Salvation Army. It tolerates fanatics who would let 
loose diseases that science and law have for generations been pain- 
fully restraining and mitigating. And all this being so, it may 
possibly tolerate a political candidate whose speeches would have 
thought below par for the nominee of a duke or a nabob, and 
whose claim to Parli tary honours is exactly the same as that 
of such a nominee. 
“ Patience and shuffle the cards” is, of course, the best con- 
solation. The pessimist has certainly a fine opportunity in com- 
ing the idiosyncrasies of the two most prominent representa- 
tives of the two generations of the House of Gladstone. We are 
not generally ranked among the most fervent admirers of Mr. 
Herbert Gladstone's papa, but we have usually considered him a 
man of some ability. It is sometimes diflicult to know what he 
means and often possible to di very stoutly with his mean- 
ing, but when once discovered it is not usually found to be a 
compound of childishness and ill manners. Mr. Gladstone would 
as soon have said what his son said about the one honest Cunser- 
vative as Lord Salisbury would have remarked that there is one 
honest Liberal in Parliament. His hopeful son relies upon this 
kind of thing for point, and upon the other sort of thing (that the 
Liberals loved the Colonies very much, but forgot to tell them 
so) for argument. And the worst of it is that Mr. Herbert 
Gladstone, though from personal peculiarities and the advantages 
of contrast he is the most striking instance, is by no means the 
only instance of the deterioration of the average candidate and 
the average member. Conceive (if the red and raging eye of im- 
agination can bear to survey the conception) a Parliament com- 
posed of six hundred and odd Mr. Herbert Gladstones! And 
yet, awful as is the thought, the actual experience of France and of 
America supplies something within measurable distance of it. 
Whether democracy has an insuperable objection to “ that 
superable objection to democracy, it is un to decide. We 
should say ourselves that there is a little of both. But the 
funniest ox of history would scarcely be funnier than the 
fact that the more freedom electors have to elect the best men 
the pate determination do they show to elect persons like Mr, 
Her Gladstone. This fact gone near to be proved in 
America; it has been proved, or something like it, in France ; 
Mr. Herbert Gladstone himself, and Mr. ‘lrevelyan, and several 
other people are quite sure that it is going to be proved in 
England. The funeral of Conservatism and of intellect, and 
of courtesy to opponents, and of speaking that has some argu- 
ment in it, and of all the other outworn characteristics of the 
British Parliament, is going to be celebrated some time before 
Christmas. We think we have had occasion before to quote 
Sandy MacKaye, and his excellent remark, “It’s a grewsome 
thing, is premature interment.” But having requoted it, let us 
just remark once more that, if it is true that something like a 
ong hundred of constituencies are still unprovided with constitu- 
tional candidates, it is rather like a iy oon of Providence. It 
is well known that not to return trumps use you have none is 
only a second-best excuse. But it is difficult not to acknowledge 
the full validity of the reason that you have not returned a 
candidate with brains and principles because there was nobody to 
return except Mr. Herbert Gladstone or somebody else of the 
Second Generation, which does not know whether it is Liberal or 
Radical, which only knows that it is not Conservative, and which 
is quite sure that “ We were fools” (as Mr. Herbert Gladstone 
says, about “ going to Egypt”) to go anywhere or do anything after 
the example and in the ion of the men who made and kept 
England. 


ARTISTS AND CRITICS. 


NCOUNTERS between critics and their victims are not 
often watched with breathless interest. Generally speaking, 

the spectacle is not for gods and men. The meeting, however, 
of the art-critic aud the much-enduring painter last week deserves 


the attention of all who honour art and are jealous for criticism. 
Thrown heavily in his wrestling with Mr. Arthur Severn, the un- 
daunted critic is up once more, and no sooner up than down. This 
time Mr. Waller is the hero of the fight, if we may so dignify a 
very ided scuffle. Painters have a notorious aversion for the 
pen. Nothing but an all-su ing sense of ow’ will urge 
them to the field. It must be admitted that when Mr. Wallers 
admirers and patrons are dubbed fools, and his latest work is curtly 
dismissed with the judgment “ This is a bad picture,” he is not 
without justification for his clear and reasonable indictment of the 
critic. the other hand, it is disagreeable to be disturbed in 
the blissful retirement of a foreign ; but the Rash Imperti- 
nent must be pre’ for such disturbance, and show cause for 
compensation. That he has not done this, in the estimation of 
ay conceivable jury of artists or critics, his own reply to Mr. 

aller is a sufficient demonstration. What he may yet profitably 
pursue is the study in foreign galleries of that species of iteration 
which he denounces in Mr. Waller. He will find plenty of it 
among the old masters in every collection in Europe. Further- 
more, it were not unwise to read Goethe and other essayists in 
criticism, by the aid of whom even a professor of the science may 
distinguish between the reverent endeavour to perceive and under- 
stand things rightly and the cocksure spirit that comprehends all 
things at a glance. 

Apart from the humours of the incident, the affaire Waller is 
full of instruction. It illustrates once more the impotence of 
much modern criticism and its baneful cause. Wholly to ignore 
the painter's view of art is not less reprehensible because it is the 
common weakness of criticism in England and has the support of a 
great name. It is certainly not justifiable on the ground that 
painters are usually bad critics, In Mr. Waller's case the net 
results of the critic's study of his pictures are curious. He found 
that the artist had “ become conceited by yielding to the tempta- 
tions of sudden popularity,” that his admirers were fools, and, 
finally, “This is a bad picture.” The sole reason given for this 
impertinence and dogmatism was that the artist yy exer- 
cised his acknowledged skill in painting horses. The inference 
is that he should paint cows or camels, or, as Mr. Waller says, 
invent a new avimal. We were not told if the artist’s conceit 
was detected in the design of the picture, or in the handling or 
motif, or by what process it was detected, whether by pure 
intuition or more abstruse diagnosis. Nor can we imagine by 
what subtlety Mr. Waller's base yielding to temptation was 
revealed. This kind of aper¢u is akin to the smartness that put 
Mr. Severn out to nurse at Mr. Ruskin’s kinde , and found 
that artist’s work eloquent of the sorrows of his unfortunate 
tutelage. From any aspect the spectacle is a little incredible, and 
not without humour. one side we have the painter threat- 
ened with popularity; on the other the critic determined to avert 
the danger, and preserve him in the true and sound path, It is 
not surprising that Mr. Waller is far from being assured of this 
gratuitous benevolence, 


The most ignorant scribbler may easily graduate in the school of — 


criticism that is content with the bald statement “This is a bad 
picture.” Artists, however, naturally require some decent justifi- 
cation. When Mr. Waller presses his critic for reasons, he replies 
in the vein of Falstaff. “Outward Bound ” is bad “ because what 
should be the main motive of the picture, the little middy’s de- 
parture for sea, is shovelled ignominiously into a corner of the 
composition, in order to concentrate the attention of the spectator 
upon the two horses, upon which the artist has really spent all his 
evergy.” Even if this assertion were acceptable, it comes a little 
late, and does not in the least justify the rude dogmatism of the 
previous utterance, Opinion may well differ as to the shovelling 
of the main motive, to use the critic’s eloquent ; Mr. Waller 
is still without the justification he sought, and gets nothing but 
the accusation of “ pandering to popularity” for his pains. He 
should krow his critic now, and be prepared to follow Mr. 
Severn’s wiser way and have a good time. 

If some artists are the victims of the critic's blame, others suffer 
in a contrary sense. The other day the music critic of the Times, 
driven by desperate and despairing admiration, called Mlle. Van 
Zandt “a tangible artistic entity.” Doubtless he meant well by 
this daring hyperbole, though it is a mighty fine way of saying the 
accomplished singer is, after all, somebody. Introduced with 
marvellous pomp, it has a lofty and inspired sound, and may take 
rank among Leigh Hunt's “ flounderings of absurdities,” or “ com- 

ncies of unawarenesses.” Translated into English, it is a 

ly imposition. The lady whom the unde uate called a 

parallactic sphere did not like it, and Mlle. Van Zandt has no better 

reason to be pleased with the cumbrous, but sonorous, compliment 

of the Zimes' critic. For his next venture we may suggest “ an 

ethereal quiddity,” a flower of complimentary criticism not un- 
worthy his elegant repertory. 


AN EXTRAVAGANT SCHEME, 


the training of young teachers is absolutely alarming. W: 
ide t0 sxddle 
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statisticians, sufficed to turn the heedless majority from a reckless 
course. When the full scope of the scheme is explained, it will be 
felt that the time has come for outspoken condemnation. Last 
January the Board decided that pupil-teachers should be divided 
into two classes, junior and senior. The juniors were to be 
ed as non-existent when the school staff was computed, and 
for two years they were to spend half their time in school learning 
the art of teaching, and half their time in study. The seniors also 
wweré to divide their time between teaching and study. Ten 
coll were established, and the best masters in England were 
‘appointed, at very high salaries, to superintend the “ book- 
work ” of the young people. It was estimated that the extra cost 
of the new scheme would come to about seven thousand pounds, 
and some sanguine persons im 
‘Tess. It isthe old story of confidence and disillusion; the scheme 
‘has been at work for six months, and it is now found that the 
amount named in the original report must be multiplied by eight, 
wwhile the results obtained for this heavy outlay are merely 
mischievous. 
It will hardly be believed, but it is none the less true, that 


for four thousand pounds less than the sum laid out in securing © 
scended on the tewn like an epidemic, and, like some of the 


‘the services of raw boys and girls it would be ible to engage 
an adequate staff of trained adults. The deliberately buy 
‘a bad article at a price higher than need be paid for a good one. 
‘The schools are largely officered by young persons who know 
nothing about the art of teaching, and whose function in life is 
to receive an elaborate education at the ratepayers’ cost without 
doing anything in return for the boon. The teachers find the 
complicated arrangement very troublesome, for a lad is drawn 


agined that it might be even 


| 


| 


away from his work at irregular intervals; double labour is | 


thrown on those who remain, and an element of ch and 
uncertainty is introduced to the life of the schools which is in 
the highest degree harmful. By an incredible miscalculation 
‘the Board were induced to try the new system, and they 
held the idea that it would be very cheap; yet, now that 
the miscalculation is exposed, and the evil results of an enor- 
mously costly change are made plain, this public body declines 
‘to acknowledge a great error, and proceeds to make preparations 
for squandering more and more money. The yearly cost of teach- 
‘ing sixty children by a trained adult is eighty pounds; the yearly 
cost of teaching the same number by untrained youths is eighty- 
six pounds; but the Board prefer to miseducate the children in 
order that certain lads and girls of the middle class may retain 
‘comfortable bursaries. The old pupil-teacher system was very 
faulty in many =) pele a boy was kept all day at hard and ex- 
hausting toil, and he spent his evenings in tiresome study which 
only enabled him to gain a veneer of culture, The results of this 
‘loose and unwise arrangement were often deplorable, for young 
men began work as responsible teachers without as 
much knowledge as we expect from a grammar-school boy of 
fifteen. At the present moment a great portion of the school 
os prey consists of an army of smatterers taught by smatterers, 
the inspectors’ reports make melancholy reading. 

But, bad as the old system was, at least it did not saddle the 
public with unjust and almost intolerable taxation; the new 
system undoubtedly does. If we look at the figures, we find that 
two thousand srr Free are required in London to fulfil the 
vonditions of the scheme which we have described. Now five 
‘hundred of these must finish their term of apprenticeship every 
year, and of this five hundred it will be impossible for more than 
two hundred to obtain admission to traiving colleges. Three 
hundred youths will thus be turned adrift after having received a 
costly education at the ratepayers’ charges. Where can they go? 
Some will be employed for a time as assistants in London, some 
will take charge of small country schools, some will enter the Civil 
Service by competition, and some will become clerks. Why 
should the public support these boys and girls and train them 
only in order to lose their services in the end? Then of the 
two hundred who enter training colleges, about one hundred 
will be appointed not to London schools, but to schools in the 

cost, in aggregate, six t nds, only one 

hundred at the outside will x sed to serve the people from 

whose pockets the fifty-six thousand pounds must come. We 

take the Board’s estimate of twenty-eight pounds per ad as the 
unp: nt 


cost of each pupil-teacher in order to obtain the de- 
duction which we have given. Will the ratepayers approve of 
this disposal of their funds? We venture to express strong 


Goubts on the subject. Some of the members of the Board 
argue that the pupil-teacher schools may ultimately be turned 
into for training those who fail to gain admission to 
normal schools. This means that the bevy of failures shall be 
utilized as teachers in the schools, and one member thinks that 
by employing the cheap failures a saving of one hundred thousand 
pounds a year may be effected. This reasoning is ludicrous, for it 
means that London is to provide two hundred clever teachers 
every year forthe provinces, while teachers who have proved them- 
selves to be not clever at all are to be retained and provided with 
& maintenance. In a word, London will be served by the worst 
echoolmasters and mistresses obtainable, and to bring about this 
remarkable result the sum of sixty thousand pounds is to be flung 
away early. Probably the constituencies will object to this 
eettlement in November. 


THE ARTISTIC LIMITS OF FARCE. 


bee oscillations in popular taste for the different varieties of 
drama are of course unmistakable enough ; but their arc, we 
imagine, is shorter than many too indulgent critics suppose. 
Probably the pendulum never swings back so far in the high-art 
direction as some observers fancy. The “ reactions” in favour of 
the “ legitimate,” the revivals of the interest in poetic tragedy, the 
renewed zest for refined comedy, which from time to time dis- 
play themselves are of course genuine phenomena as far as they 
go; but we doubt whether they represent either so complete or 
so enduring a conversion of the playgoing public from the 
attraction of lower forms of art as is sometimes assumed. The 
love of farce, of melodrama, of broad buffoonery even, is tolerably 
constant we suspect; the only variation which the public taste 
undergoes being between that state of mind which is capable of 
enjoying rival forms of entertainment and that which for the time 
we except under peculiar circumstances of temptation, every 
other species of theatrical food. Public taste is at present ap- 
parently in the latter of these phases. Farcical comedy—or, 
as the more candid of its purveyors describe it, farce—has de- 


great visitations of the middle ages, it for the time suspends 
the susceptibility of the playgoer to any other kind of attack. 
Except at a few theatres in which the attractions of fayourite 
actors or actresses draw audiences to comedy or domestic drama, 
it bas for some months past been found impossible to get the 
public to be interested in or to laugh at anything but farce. They 
can still, of course, be made to cry by sutficient piling up of the 
agony of material misfortunes. man struggling with 
adversity at the East End of London is and remains a sight not 
only for the gods, but for the pit also, and for a considerable 
sprinkling of the stalls and boxes too; and here, by the operation 
of a curious and not yet thoroughly investigated law, the element 
of variety seems not at all ea 2 | It would appear to be easier 
to weep at the same fictitious woes an indefinite number of times 
than to laugh as often at the same imaginary absurdities. No 
matter how frequently a young man—amiable if “a little gay "— 
is ruined by villains and brought within measurable distance of 
starvation from want of employment, the tears of the British 
audience are as assured to him as were those of the philan- 
thropist to the needy knife-grinder. The situation, judging 
from Mr. G. R. Sims's estimate of the public, needs not to be 
varied in the minutest degree. Again and again is it presented, 
and again and again does the much-enduring hero see the drops 
of compassion trembling on the playgoer’s eyelid, ready to fall 
as soon as he has told his pitiful story. Would the laugh be 
as invariably forthcoming if the hero were always put under a 
table and beaten on the head with rulled-up newspapers? Or 
would a fickle audience sometimes demand that he should be 
sprinkled from the flour-dredger at the wings, or appear at least 
once during the play with his coat torn up the back and his hat 
battered in? ‘Tis a nice question, and would lead us too far 
afield. Enough that Farce does not, in fact, venture to presume 
nearly as much as Melodrama on the conservative instincts of 
human nature, and that those who are just now engaged providi 
the public with the former class of entertainment hold decid 
views apparently on the importance of novelty, and have of late 
been unusually successful in inventing it, 

In this, however, as in most other matters of criticism, dis- 
tin est. Allis not farce that calls itself so, unless, indeed, 
we are to banish the name and idea of “clowning” from our 
theatrical vocabulary altogether. The arts—even the lightest of 
them—have their table of P cgcisiens: and its rules should be 
observed. If the kibe of the courtier ought not to be galled 
by the shoe of the peasant, so should the calves of Farce be 
protected from the red-hot poker of Pantomime, Farce, it is 
true, may have risen from a lower estate, and have been once 
“hail fellow well met” with its humble follower; but that 
makes no difference in point of artistic any more than of social 
etiquette. What if farce were originully,as an old writer de- 
fines it, “a droll petty show or entertainment, exhibited by 
charlatans and their butfoons in the open street, to gather the 
crowd together,” adding, with that almost Irish essness of 
hospitality which characterized the old school of etymologists, 
that you might derive it, if you liked, “from the Latin facetia, 
or from the Celtic farce, ‘ mockery,’ or from the Latin farcire, ‘ to 
stulf’”? Does not the same writer admit that farce is at present 
“removed from the street to the theatre, aud instead of being 
performed by merry-andrews to amuse the rabble, is acted by 
comedians, and becomes the entertainment of a polite audience ” / 
Trae, be adds that “ the difference between the two on our stage 
is that comedy keeps to nature and probability, and therefore is 
contined to certain laws ibed by ancient critics, whereas 
farce disallows of all laws, or rather sets them aside on occa- 
sion”; that “its end is purely to make merry, and that it 
sticks at nothing which may contribute thereto, however wild 
and extravagant”; that “the dialogue is usualiy low, the 

ns of inferior rank, the fable or action trivial or ridiculous, 
and nature and truth everywhere heightened and exaggerated 
to afford the more palpable ridicule.” ‘rue, the old writer we 
have quoted is careful to draw these distinctions between 
farce and comedy ; but, in the first place, some of them have 
been obliterated by time; and, in the next We may re- 
mark that, while assigning to farce a distinctly lower rank than 
that cf comedy, they in no way tend to confuse it with pantomime. 
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. of improbability and tolerates every sort o 
or that, because its fable or action is trivial and ridiculous, it is 
‘permissible for them to be that and nothing more; or that nature 
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It does not follow, for instance, that because farce disclaims alle- 


giance to the laws of nature and maperps 5 it se mag of — 
eviation from nature ; 


and truth may be heightened and exaggerated to a point at which 


_ they lose even the resemblance of a caricature. The artistic 
limits of farce, as distinguished from mere horseplay and ground- | 


tumbling, are really, if we come to consider it, as definite as those 


‘of comedy; the main difference between the two is rather a 


matter of initial conception than of development and representa- 


‘tion. Grant the farcewright his fundamental postulates of cir- 
‘cumstance and situation, however extrav: 


t they may be, and 
there is no reason why everything else should not follow from 
them with all the rigour of a theorem of Euclid. Farce at 


_its wildest should be lunacy, not imbecility; and one of the 


most distinctive marks of the lunatic mind is that it reasons 
sanely from insane premisses, The London stage affords at 
the present moment two capital instances of genuinely artistic 
farce, one of which has been played over a hundred nights, and 


the other well deserves to be, but which are, singularly enough, 


with a piece of almost unmixed 


competing for popularit: 
ready found nearly five hundred—we 


buffoonery, which has 


_ hesitate to say “audiences” in speaking of a p'ay which ought to 


possess almost as much attraction for the deaf. The two farces 


‘appear to us to conform completely to the conditions above set 


forth. Let it be granted that there may be a London stipendiary 
magistrate of extraordinary weakness of character, and with a 
stepson of extraordinary audacity and resource, and that a circle 
of his own police-constables may be described about that is- 
trate and at no great distance from him, and you have Mr. 
Pinero’s play at the Court Theatre, Or, again, let it be granted 
that an embarrassed journalist who has made the acquaintance of 
the inventor and possessor of a dynamitic musical-box, which 
plays three tunes and then explodes, is mistaken for an American 
millionaire anxious to purchase a certain “ great pink pearl” 
belonging to the wife of a Russian Ambassador at Paris, and 
yeu have the extremely ingenious piece by Messrs, Carton and 

eigh which has just been produced at the Prince’s Theatre. 


The development of both these plays is strictly logical. Cha- 


racters and circumstances being what we are asked to assume 
{and it is, as we have said, in what you are asked to assume 


‘that farce differs mainly from comedy), the persons of the drama 


would behave and the events would happen exactly as they are 
represented. But not so with the companion play to which 
we have referred. Let it be granted that a curate as imbe- 
cile as the curate in Zhe Private Secretary could exist out of 
an asylum (and we have our own reasons for believing it to be 
sible), he would not behave as the character assumed by Mr, 
enley behaves, Imbecility is not enough. No one would submit 
without so much as attempting either resistance or flight to the 
indignities undergone by the curate, unless he were either in- 
capable of motion or insensible to pain; whereas we see he is not 
the one, and are not entitled to assume that he is the other. We 
have no objection to the ey, in itself; but even horseplay 
presumably has its rules, and if it be admissible into farce at all, 
it certainly can only be admitted on the terms of conforming to 
the hypotheses on which the particular play is founded. 

It follows from the laws of true farce being as strict within 
their own limits as those of comedy that there is room in the 
former class of dramatic work for indefinitely varying d 
of excellence in construction. And, in fact, in the two pieces 
mentioned, more especially in that last produced, a very high 
degree of this excellence has been attained. The intrigue of The 
Great Pink Pearl is woven with an ingenuity almost worthy of 
the author of Les Pattes de Mouche, The adventures of the 
pearl are almost as cleverly imagined as those of the French 

ist’s love-letter, and dove-tail into each other with the same 
admirable neatness. Nor need there be any less demand for the 
higher qualities of the comedian in farce or~farcical comedy than 
there is in comedy of the more legitimate. On the contrary, an 
actor who knows his business will in many instances perceive that 
to maintain a certain reserve and moderation of style is often the 
‘way to produce the strongest farcical effects, for the simple 
reason that it is often the most effective way of pointing 
the sharpest contrast between a grave character and a ridiculous 
situation. Mr. Arthur Cecil’s Magistrate, for instance, gains 
immensely in point of drollery from the fact of his being so closely 
realistic a study of the actual functionary of real life; the actor, 
indeed, showing no tendency to caricature except, as we remarked 
in our review of the performance, by insisting a little too much 
and too long on the disfigurements of dress and person due to his 
unfortunate adventure with the police. The same may be said of 
M. Marius’s highly finished impersonation of the Russian Am- 
baseador in The Great Pink Pearl. Mr. Clayton has been fanci- 
fully accused of exaggerating his part of Colonel Lukyn in The 
Magistrate. Asa matter of fact, the Colonel isa most lifelike 
study of the elderly militaire, richly humorous, but never over- 
stepping the limits of comedy. Anything more widely distinct 
from the unmeaning antics of The Private Secretary than the fun 
of these two skilfully constructed and artistically executed farces 
it would be difficult to imagine. We would not be supposed to 
entertain any hostility to pantomime in its prover place. It is a 
diversion of very ancient, and, for aught we know, of solar origin. 
‘We should not be the least surprised to learn that the harlequin is 
the sun and the columbine the moon; and we have no doubt that 


by a little exercise of ingenuity an explanation in terms of natural 
phenomena might be forthcoming for the clown and pantaloon, or 
even for the policeman who has his head knocked off. All we 
contend for is that pantomime should be kept in its proper place— 
which place is outside the boundaries of farce. 


HOME RAILWAY STOCKS. 


BSERVERS of the course of prices on the Stock Exchange 
are surprised how little fall there has been in the stocks of 
British and Irish Railway Nee xen notwithstanding the | 
continued depression in agriculture and trade. In the bo 
of foreign Governments; in American, Ca and Mexican 
railway securities, and miscellaneous securities of all kinds, the 
depreciation has been very great—in some cases ruinously so.. 
But the prices of home railway stocks have fallen comparatively 
very little. Indeed the prices of debentures and teed and. 
preference stocks have steadily risen, taken as a whole, When 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer issued his proposals for the con- 
version of the National Debt there was an extraordinary and 
exceptional rise in debenture, guaranteed, and preference stocks, 
and, com with the highest prices then reached, there has been 
even in these a decline. But if we go back to a period before the 
conversion proposals were made, there has been a rise, For 
example, the 4 per cent. debentures of the London and North- 
Western Railway Company yield the purchaser at present onl 
about 34 per cent. on the money he invests, and, compared wit 
the middle of July of last year, the price has risen as much as 4/. 
In the case of ordinary stocks there has, indeed, been a fall, but. 
the fall is very slight, not only compared with the fall in foreign 
bonds, in American and other railway securities, and in mis- 
cellaneous securities, but it is very slight compared with the 
general expectation. Owing to special circumstances, there was 
at the close of business on Tuesday, compared with the cor- 
responding day last year, a fall of as much as 17} in Metro- 
litan District Railway stock; of 13 per eent. in London, 
Chatham, and Dover preference stock; of 11 per cent. in South- 
Eastern ordinary and deferred stocks; and of 93 cent. in. 
North-Eastern stock. In most others the fall was very slight. 
It was only 1} in London and North-Western, 2} in Great 
Western, 3 in Midland, and 3} in London and South-Western; 
while some few stocks had actually risen, such as Great Northern, 
Great Eastern, and Caledonian. We have taken Tuesday for 
comparison because on Wednesday the telegrams from Afghan- 
istan caused a scare that upset all markets, and from which 
they began next day to recover. For nearly ten years agri- 
culture has been in a depressed state, and trade has been 
languishing now for several years also. The result is seen 
in a continued decline in the earnings of the Railway Com- 
panies, while the capital charges are steadily growing and the 
working expenses cannot be kept down. It was naturally 
supposed by speculators generally that, ly through the losses- 
sutfered in other departments, and ly because of the falling 
off in earnings, there would be a very considerable fall in prices; 
and consequently speculators sold the stocks of home Railwa 
Companies in large quantities; and when the fear of war wi 
Russia added its influence to the other adverse circumstances we 
have been referring to, the speculative selling assumed immense 
proportions. In spite of all expectation, however, investors would 
not sell. They refused to be frightened by the alarm of war or 
by the croakings as to the effect of bad trade upon dividends ; 
and the steadiness with which they have held their investments. 
has compelled speculators to buy back what they had sold at very 
considerable losses to themselves. Still, even now there is a specu- 
lative account open for the fall. Many speculators, finding that 
they had miscalculated the temper of the public, have closed their 
accounts; but several others have refused to accept the losses 
incurred, and still keep open the accounts, hoping that the un- 
favourable dividends which are likely to b2 announced will bring 
about the selling by investors for which they have been so lo 
looking. It seems to us, however, extremely improbable that s 
selling will take place merely because dividends are bad. As 
investors were not induced to sell even by the fear of a great 
foreign war, added to bad trade and languishing agriculture, they 
are not likely to be induced to sell now when there is a prospect 
of a turn in the tide. 


ry 
quickly, but their issues, though large for their resources, are not 
the world. 


i le, is being steadily 
paid off, and if there is no war and Mr. Cl 

allowed to work, the whole debt will be redeemed ‘in a ee, 
of generations. Even more rapid still is the extinction of t 
American National Debt. And several other countries are either 
reducing, or at any rate not adding to, their national debts. 


| 
j 
| 
Se There is another and a still stronger consideration. Since the issue 
iz of the French Indemnity loans, after the close of the war between 
; | France and Germany, there has been no creation of securities on a 
| In Europe, again, railway-building has nearly come to an end. What 
a construction is still going on is for the most al by Governments. 
And in America railway-building has fallen into discredit, In the 
| meantime, while there is thus no creation of securities upon a 
: great scale, there is a considerable diminution going on every year 
| i in the securities that stood highest in the estimation of the invest- 
ve 
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Furthermore, the credit of several Governments has fallen so low 
that their bonds are no longer sought for by investors. Turkey a 
dozen years ago was able to borrow on comparativel favourable 
terms, and found investors eager to buy its bonds. But Turkish 
bonds have long ceased to be purch: by investors,. Peruvian 
bonds, again, have fallen in the same way. Spanish bonds are not fit 
for investors, and the credit of the Russian Government is likewise 
gone in this country. In all these ways there is a great diminution 
in the securities available for investment by people who look for 
reasonable safety even more than for high dividends. And as the 
savings of the world are growing at an extremely rapid rate, the 
demand for investment is increasing at the same rate. As a 
necessary consequence, the prices of all securities that stand high 
in the estimation of the investing —_ are steadily rising. 
Consols a little while ago had risen sc high that the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer believed he would be able to reduce the interest 
to 2} percent. The attempt failed, no doubt; and, with the posi- 
tion that Russia has now taken up on the borders of Afghanistan, 
it is not likely to be soon resumed. Still, the fact that the 
rise in the price of Consols was so t as to lead to the 
attempt is evidence of what we have said—that the mere scarcity 
of investments that stand high in the estimation of the investing 
public is forcing up prices in every direction. The conversion pro- 
posals led to an extraordinary rise in the prices of colonial bonds, 
of debenture, guaranteed and preference stocks, and of all other 
securities that stand high in public estimation, and, as a natural 
consequence, it sustained considerably the prices of home railway 
stocks. As we have seen, in spite of bad trade, of long-continued 
icultural depression, of falling off in earnings and decline in 
dividends, there is scarcely any depreciation in the stocks of the 
great Companies, such as the London and North-Western, the 
idland, and the Great Western; while the Great Northern has 
— risen compared with twelve months ago. And it is clear 
that, if peace is preserved, the increase in savings, while new 
means of investment are not created in the same proportion, must 
tend steadily to drive up prices. A great war would alter every- 
thing, and might probably lead to a great depreciation in S tock 
Exc securities; but, if a great war is avoided, savings will 
accumulate every year beyond the means of profitable investments, 
and, therefore, all Stock Exchange securities must go on rising. 
As a matter of course, the bonds of great Governments that 
are in high credit, such as our own and the American, will 
be most in request, not only because of the goodness of the 
security offered, but also because the interest is fixed. Next to 
these will stand such securities as colonial bonds, guaranteed, 
preference, and debenture stocks. The ordinary stocks of the 
great Railway Companies will come only third, because the 
dividends on these are variable. When times are good, no doubt 
the dividends increase ; but then, on the other hand, when times 
are bad, the dividends decrease, and most investors prefer a 
moderate return upon which they can count certainly than a 
higher return which varies uncomfortably from year to year. 
Furthermore, there is this against the ordinary stocks of the great 
Railway Companies, that all the debenture, guaranteed, and 
preference interests rank before the dividends on the ordinary 
stocks. The dividends are larger, no doubt, but then there is 
always the risk that accident may diminish them, and in any case, 
since the fixed charge has a tendency to grow steadily from 
year to year, the time may come when the growth of dividends 
will be checked altogether. Therefore the prices of the ordinary 
stocks of the great Kailway Companies do not advance in proportion 
s much as those of some other stocks, and sometimes, as at the 
present, they fall off. But the fall, as we see, in spite of so many 
adverse circumstances, is nreet re A slight. Indeed, were it not 
for the speculative selling to which we have referred above, it is 
probable that there would be no fall at all compared with twelve 
months ago. There is another cause not to be lost sight of—of the 
recent recovery in the prices of the ordinafy stocks—and that is 
the extraordinary accumulation of unemployed capital. Trade 
being so‘ extremely bad, capitalists are a to employ their 
capital profitably in industrial and commercial undertakings. 
They have allowed their capital to accumulate idly for many 
reasons, but of late they have begun ‘to invest their capital 
upon the Stock Exc , and by so doing have, no doubt, forced 
up prices higher than they otherwise would be. ‘The general ex- 
pectation is that in the immediate future these temporary invest- 
me 


nts —_— ists of money which is usually employed in 
industrial commercial ertakings will go much 
larger scale than for some time back, and that, therefore, a rise in 
prices will be rapid, assuming, of course, that peace is maintained, 
and that the coming harvest will be as good as it promises to be. 
This will probably prove to be the case; but it is to be recollected 
that investment of this kind is temporary in its nature. The 
great capitalists buy Stock Exchange securities when money is 
ly cheap, not for permanent investment, but to receive in- 

terest upon the money, intending to sell again when prices rise 
and the money can be employed more profitably otherwise. The 
rise, therefore, so far as it is due to the'exceptional lowness of 
interest at present, is only temporary ; but its influence is entirely 
beneficial. It prevents prices trom falling unduly when times are 
and it also “iting rising unduly when 
mes are prosperous. selling by the great capitalists by-and- 
bye will Cheek the action of speculators, and pave, therefore, 
too great and too rapid a rise. In the meantime, if peace is pre- 
served, if there is no shock to credit, and if the harvest turns 
out well, the probability is that there will be a further rise in the 


stocks of British and Irish Railway Companies generally, But if 
the revived apprehension res Russian intentions should 
continue and grow stronger, it be otherwise. There would, 


on the contrary, be a fall, possibly even a very considerable fall, 


LES GRANDS PEINTRES. 


have received another instalment of the fine work issued by 
Messrs. Goupil, Les Grands Peintres Frangais et Etrangers, 
which does not fall below the high level of excellence attained by 
the previous numbers. The present number is of especial interest, 
in that it gives a very ful! account of that most gifted but most 
irritating of English artists, Mr. Hubert Herkomer. We can 
here trace his early struggles, ending in his great work, “The 
Last Muster,” which he painted at the age of twenty-six, and 
which gained him one of the two medals granted to English 
inters at the Paris Exhibition of 1878. By this work alone 
e suddenly stepped into the front rank from a position of 
almost complete obscurity, and we may add that he still owes 
his reputation largely to this work, although ten years have passed 
since it was exhibited at the Royal Academy. That he will in 
time surpass this success of bis youth we have little doubt, as M. 
Demesse, in his sympathetic notice, remarks, “ Il est de ceux qu’on 
ut attendre avec patience.” Indeed, his portrait of Miss Grant 
in this year’s Academy gives great hopes that the period of sus- 
pense is nearly over, and that we may now look to some further 
development of Mr. Herkomer’s genius, The sketches in illus- 
tration of the notice are particularly interesting, and in this 
are in marked contrast to the scrawls which calumniate M. 
Heuner’s undoubted genius; but then, of course, Mr. Herkomer 
is, above all, a draughtsman, whereas M. Henner is, above all, a 
colourist, so that in any case a reproduction in black and white 
would do but scant justice to the latter artist. It is, however, pos- 
sible to reproduce M, Henner’s finished pictures without their charm 
being entirely lost in the process, as may be seen by the delightful 
nymph who forms the frontispiece of the notice. But the sketches 
are most of them simply childish, and should never have been 
allowed to leave the artist’s portfolio. All through this publica- 
tion there has been a little too much exhibition of the rough 
sketches which artists make to fix their conceptions, but which in 
most cases have no value to the outside world at all, save in the 
ministering to an idle curiosity. It may be interesting to see how 
badly a great artist can draw when he is in a hurry, but it is 
assuredly not instructive. 

The third painter included in this instalment is M. Paul Baudry, 
who is chiefly known by his splendid decoration of the Foyer of 
the Grand Opera. Some slight sketches for this great work are 

iven which are interesting in their way, but the more elaborate 
illustrations are all concerned with other works of M. Baudry 
which are of less renown, and some of which are hardly men- 
tioned in the text. Indeed, the want of correspondence be- 
tween the text and the illustrations is one of the great defects of 
this otherwise admirable series. Instead of the letterpress being 
a commentary on the pictures or the pictures an illustration of the 
letterpress, they seem to form two distinct series which occasion- 
ally coincide, but evidently only by accident. But we must not 
be hypercritical. The work is one which, on the whole, fultils 
its purpose admirably, and it is certainly intinitely superior to 
anything that we can expect to see in England for a long time to 
come. 


ETON ec. HARROW. 


RIDAY and Saturday in last week will be days much to be 
remembered in the annals of school cricket. Not only was 
the weather superb on both days, which of itself would be suffi- 
cient to make the match remarkable, but there was hardly an 
element’ wanting which could give a zest even to the most casual 
tator. The two elevens were as evenly matched as possible ; 
t was plenty of run-getting; there was good fielding; and 
the finish was so close that for the last half-hour it was doubtful 
whether Eton or Harrow or Time would win. Harrow, however, 
vanquished both its opponents, and thus scored the odd match of 
this long series of tights by three wickets, with but one minute of 
time in band. 

It need hardly be mentioned that the usual crowds, estimated at 
16,000 to 18,000, were on the ground, composed of earnest parti- 
sans and careless loungers intent only on luncheon; but this year 
even those who only affect the back seats of drags and the insides 
of omnibuses, or, worse still, wander ceaselessly roand the brickdust 
path, were stung into momen excitement at the cheers and 
counter-cheers during the second innings of Harrow. For, whatever 
fickleness we may ascribe to Fashion, she has been wonderfully 
faithful tothis match; for more than thirty years has it drawn its 
crowds beyond all others; and, though the Oxtord v. Cambridge ma 
be not far off in point of numbers, no other approaches it. We heard 
this year of a polite member of the M.C.C. who, having placed his 
sons at Rugby, wrote to the Secretary that he would waive his 
right to seats for the Eton v. Harrow match, if he might be 
allotted equally good ones for Rugby v. Marlborough ; the Secre- 
tary will probably be able to place an entire block at the innocent 
member's disposal. Turning to a Bell's Life of (861, we read 
in the account of the satel of that yeas t “the ground was 
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literally crammed with the carri of the aristocracy,” while 
“at least 600 carriages were outside the walls unable to gain ad- 
mission from sheer want of space to pack them in.” The reporter 
laintively adds :—“ To enter into the details of the play would 
a task totally beyond our power. ... We were unable at 
times even to see the popes the analysis of the bowling itself 
‘was with great difficulty taken.” Nowadays he would tind his 
comforts and be rpurae ey of vision amply provided for; but it 
may be doubted if cricket has gained as much as he Raised 
seats and wider roads for locomotion have encroached upon the 
laying space, and even within the ropes recline spectators several 
a whom no effort seems to be to disturb. In the match 
we are quoting from fives were of no unfrequent occurrence, 
and in the second innings of Eton Frederick made a drive for six 
off J. D. Walker, following it up by another for five. These are 
things of the past; except for an overthrow or a hit out of the 
ground, fours_are now the maximum, and a lucky snick in the 


Ston had the good Icck to win the toss, and of course chose 
innings; but beyond this had not much to owe to fortune in the 
course of the two days. It soon became apparent that the enn | 
of Harrow was very weak; it was all much of the same pace, 
Ramsay, Watson, and Benton developed a strange pertinacity in 
delivering leg-balls, which the Eton boys took advantage of with 
unerring judgment. But Butler was an excellent captain for 
Harrow ; he could not belp the bowling nor the smashing hits to 
leg, but he had his field admirably placed, and every run was 
saved that could be. The Eton batting was good on the whole 
all through; Foley's defence was very patient, and Philipson’s 
hitting, though he was suffering from illness, brilliant. A very 
lucky throw by Dent got rid of this dangerous batsman for 53. 
None of the Eleven failed to score, and seven made double figures. 
The total was 265. With this goodly number in hand, and 
elated at getting the first Harrow wicket for four, Eton were a 
little careless in the field ; not that their fielding was bad, but 
it certainly was not so smart as their rivals. With the exception 
of Bromley-Martin, their bowling was little better than Harrow’s, 
and when Crawley and Watson e set, the hitting, especially 
the driving, became terrific. The Eton captain was very slow to 
profit by experience, and many a four was lost before he would 
move his fields round to save Watson’s drives to the ropes. It 
‘was at this point that the match was lost; for twenty runs or so 
saved here would have made the whole difference next evening. 
It is singular, too, that Gosling, who was ‘agar og | put in for 
his bowling, should not have been tried the whole day. As it 
was, on Friday evening Crawley and Watson had hit the score to 
219, and were still in; a fine performance, and entirely unprece- 
dented in these matches, 

On Saturday, as so often ha there came a complete 
The Eton bowling and fielding was infinitely better, and 

after just completing his hundred (nearly missed by a hard chance 
to short-slip at 99) Crawley was clean bowled by in; Butler 
fe catch to point, and Watson was soon bowled by 


ve a feeb: 
Brand. With the exception of a stand made by Benton and 


Sanderson, the remainder gave little trouble, and the innings 
closed for 324, or 59 runs ahead, It was now fully expected that 
the match would end in the usual draw ; but the prophets had not 
taken into account the well-worn state of the wickets, nor the 
extraordinary alteration in play which often prevails in a boys’ 
match. The Harrow fielding was as good as ever, but the bowli 
was 8 different thing; Ramsay no longer bowled full-pitches an 
leg-balls, and Young was dead on the wicket. Runs were very 
difficult to get. Foley for the second time played most patiently ; 
but Eton was most unfortunate in Philipson not being able to go 
in first, as he and Foley might have broken the bowling. As it 
was, four wickets fell for 47, and things looked very black 
when Philipson went in; by vigorous hitting he soon raised the 
score to 82, when he was caught at mid-off. After this things 
went a little better for Eton, and the respectable total of 151 was 
reached. Philipson and Foley again made the yA pt and 
seven double figures were - oy recorded. Harrow now only 
93 runs to make; and, as they had almost two hours to do it in, 
and had shown exceptional powers of hitting, the task appeared 
an easy one. It turned out, however, far otherwise. Bromley- 
Martin bowled even better than in the morning, and was ably 
seconded by H. W. Forster, though we think the Eton captain 
‘was again in error in keeping him on too long after he became ex- 
pensive, and in not trying more changes at such a crisis of the 
game. However, four wickets went down for 39 runs, including the 
two redoubtable champions of the morning, and 50 only were 
scored at 6.35 P.M. With 43 runs to be made in 25 minutes it 
looked as if ‘Time would win ; but this contingency was scorned by 
both sides, who played for either vii or defeat, and not a 
single second was allowed to be wasted. Butler was still in, play- 
ing with great judgment, hitting vigorously when he could, but 
still playing cautiously. The Eton fielding was beautiful to see; 
not a ball was missed, and hits were stopped and fours saved 
which would hardly have been tried for on the pes day. 
In this department especially distinguished himself. The 
sixth wicket had fallen for 69, and the seventh for 73, when Young 
came in; there remained twenty runs to make and about thirteen 
minutes ~ it in. famous perform- 
ance might be repea: t was very icy to give Yo 

a rest his long spell of bowling, and to have im fresh at this 
juncture, for probably the two wickets behind were worth very 


little. He quickly began to hit, and the bowling being a little 
disturbed by nervousness, the required number rapidly diminished. 
Young, however, as nearly as possible ran himself out a few minutes 
before the hour, and a thrill of excitement ran through the spec- 
tators till the verdict of the umpire was given; but Harrow in 
the end triumphed over all obstacles, and Butler made the winning 
hit within two minutes of seven, carrying out his bat for a 
capital 48. 

t was a fine match, and both sides may be proud of it. Eton 
could show no such record of batting as the scores of Crawley and 
Watson ; but, on the other hand, the all-round performance of 
their batsmen was far better than their rivals, In the second 
innings, when their blood was up, and they were hard pushed, 
they showed how well they could field; while Bromley-Martin 
was the best bowler in the two Elevens, though on the second da 
Ramsay and Young did well. The match was won by a he 
and that Butler's. 


HEIRLOOMS. 


Ts sale of heirlooms is becoming ¢ quite a fashion of the day. 
The Dukes of Marlborough and Hamilton are despoiling their 
| ae houses of what they deem superfluous ornaments. Lord 
Jholmondeley and Lord Jersey have not been backward in follow- 
ing the example, and a whole host of less important tenants in 
tail or tenants for life are rushing into the market to diipose of 
the pictures and other relics of which the law now gives them 
power to get rid. The Settled Land Act of 1882 has proved a 
veritab!e boon not only to purchasers of land, but to the collectors. 
of curiosities, who in the whole history of this country never had 
such an opportunity of picking up art-treasures, both great and 
small, It is from these good people’s point of view that the 
present dispersion of old collections is most remarkable ; but the 
various processes by which the sales have been effected have also. 
their interest for the lawyer; while in many of the legal proceed-- 
ings required for authorizing such sales incidents have cropped up- 
which are instructive from a more general point of view. 

To this latter class belonged the question raised directly in. 
Lord Cholmondeley’s case a week ago, and more indirectly in. 
another case presently to be mentioned—how far the trustees of a 
settlement may interfere to hamper a tenant for life in exercisi 
the right of sale accorded to him by the Act. The trustees of Lo: 
Cholmondeley’s estates had a power of sale vested in them by the 
settlement, and they endeavoured to make out that this gave them. 
a discretion paramount to the privilege bestowed by law upon the 
Marquess for the time being. The latter, on the other hand, claimed. 
to be entitled, with the permission of the Court, in defiance of his 
trustees, to convert the heirlooms into money; and Vice-Chan— 
cellor Bacon agreed with him that this is the correct. interpreta— 
tion of the Act. The same judge holds that when a man has two. 
residences, neither of which he can afford to keep up out of its 
own rents and profits, he ought to be authorized by the Court— 
without which in such cases he cannot act—to sell the one house, 
with its heirlooms, in order that he may have wherewithal to. 
keep up the other in suitable style, There is yet one other point 
of considerable importance which was decided in this case. The 
mansion-house which Lord Cholmondeley has elected. to save from 
the hammer is the castle in Cheshire, inhabited by his progeni- 
tors; that which he sacrifices is no less famous a place than 
Houghton Hall, in Norfolk, The improvements contemplated at. 
Cholmondeley Castle include sanitary reforms of divers kinds, the 
building of stables, and the erection of cottages. A. doubt was 
raised whether all these things were “improvements” sanctioned. 
by the Act, but the Vice-Chancellor altogether declined. to cut 
down the meaning of the clauses in question to any narrow limit, 
and declared that the statute is to be interpreted in.a liberal sense. 
so as to include them and similar dealings with a residenti 
property. Itis thus probable that the Act, which, however under- 
stood, would have revolutionized the practice of entails, will now 
be so as to give to tenants for life even more liberty than. 
the late Lord Cairns contemplated. 

The Blenheim case, which came before Mr. Justice Chitty a 
few days earlier, involved a decision more exclusively relating to 
heirlooms, and perhaps still more interesting to expectant heirs. 
The question was whether the money uced by the sale of 

ictures could be applied in paying off mortgages affecting the 
ded estates. If so these estates would, of course,. be perma- 
nently ingnecell, Gr the successors to the title would all of them 


glish law that oye and other chattels cannot, strictly 
speaking, be “entailed” at all. They must after a certain delay 
vest absolutely by the terms of the settlement in one of the 
successors to 


things so vest; and, sensing. be had a manifest interest in 


j resorted, like Vice-Chancellor Bacon, to the spirit of the 
Act. He opined that the intention of the Legislature in passing it 
was to do a good turn to all the probable inheritors of the land, 


and that whatever effects this object is a pu coming within 
its scope and meaning. Should this decision 
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manifest that in most cases where chattels are settled as heirlooms 
it will be in the power of a tenant for life to defeat the expecta- 
tions of one of his successors and divert a benefit from him to the 
long line of possible future heirs. 

A still more curious case was that of the Carnac heirlooms, also 
argued before Mr. Justice Chitty. Here an obstructive trustee 
again attempted to prevent a sale which was obviously calculated 
to be beneficial both to the tenant for life and those who might 
come after him. But he did so on novel and fantastic grounds, 
which necessitated an inquiry into the nature of the dignity called 
a baronetey. The chief peculiarity of the case was that the title 
had be land — - it, and that the first baronet had been 
created irrespectively of any local designation. It was pretended, 
in the first place, that a ant “land” vithin the 
meaning of the Act, although the Act expressly includes incor- 

real hereditaments under the definition of land, and although 

eritable dignities are incontestably a ies of incorporeal 
hereditament. This line of attack having failed, an attempt was 
made, on the strength of an obsolete dictum of Coke's, to show 
that, although Sir James Carnac of Carnac, or of any other place, 
might have had an “ estate tail” in his title, yet Sir James Carnac, 
plain and simple, had no such estate, and therefore was not 
assisted by the Act, Sir Joseph Chitty took ten days to consider 
these weighty ments, and seems to have raised before his own 
mind even more bugbears than were suggested by the counsel in 
Court. If, for instance, a baronetcy, pure and simple, is “ land,” 
could it not be sold under the Act? iF again, heirlooms held by 
a baronet who has no landed estates are sold, can the proceeds, 
properly — be applied for the “improvement” of the 
onetcy Such objections were, indeed, in the end, over- 
thrown; but they seem to have exercised considerably the mind 
of the learned judge. And yet, if a common-sense view were 
taken of the nal merits of the several cases, no one of them was 
so clearly within the intention of the Act as the claim of the heir 
of the Carnacs. When a tenant for life of Blenheim Palace, 
having a rent-roll of many thousands, is allowed without any 
difficulty to dispose of Raphaels and Vandykes, it would be some- 
what absurd if a baronet, having norent-roll at all, and perhapsa very 
moderate income from all sources, were compelled to remain 
burdened with a ponderous service of plate, and pay annual 
premiums for the warehousing thereof, without any prospect of 
ever making any use of it whatever. But it does not seem to 
have occurred to the judge that by turning useless teapots and 
candlesticks into Three per Cent. Consols, and so enabling the 
owner to live ina better house or keep a better carriage, one is 
carrying out a very distinct “ improvement” of the kind contem- 
plated in the Act. 


THE NEW PICTURE AT THE NATIONAL PORTRAIT 
GALLERY. 


y ige thoughtful generosity of the Emperor of Austria has 
recently added, in the most gracious manner, to the contents 
of our National Gallery of Portraits a picture which may be 
reckoned among its most valuable ions. It was in the first 
instance ——_ to Lady Paget, the wife of the English Ambas- 
sador at Vienna, and by her has been transmitted to take its place 
in the collection to which it naturally seems to belong. The 
picture is one of considerable size. It is supposed to represent 
the House of Commons at the time when Pitt, in February 
1793, was speaking upon the Royal Message which announced the 
King’s determination to support his allies in opposing the aggres- 
sive ambition of France. It must be, however, remarked that on 
this occasion, within a week of the receipt of the news of the 
murder of Louis XVI., there would have been a prevalence of 
mourning attire in the House of Commons, which is not the 
case in the picture. Pitt is, of course, on his legs, the Speaker 
(Addington) and the other members whose portraits are intro- 
duced are in their seats. Among those which have already been 
identified on the Ministerial side of the House are the two 
Dundases, respectively Home Secre and Lord Advocate ; 
Pepper Arden (afterwards Lord Alva ey), the Master of the 
Rolls, who wears his black gown and bands; Lord Mornington, 
in the light blue riband of St. Patrick, of which order he was 
an knight; Dudley Ryder, Paymaster-General ; Canning, 
Mitford, Solicitor-General; and Jenkinson, afterwards Lord 
Liverpool. At the table are seated Mr. John Hatsell and Mr. 
John Ley. On the leit of the Speaker's chair appear the mem- 
bers of the Opposition, but in much smaller numbers, among 
whom may be noted Fox, Sheridan, and Erskine. Burke, at this 
date, would not have been with them, and, if in the picture, his 
position has not as yet been discovered. Three of the members 
carry in their hands long white wands, said to have been used at 
the period in question for telling the votes on a division, a partial 
survival of which practice is still maintained in the House of 
Lords. In addition to the legal costume of the Master of the 
Rolls, peculiar to the time when judges wore their robes in their 
= in Parliament, as last exemplified in the instance of Lord 

enterden, who used to wear his robes as Lord Chief Justice in 
the House of Peers, other varieties of dress may be observed. 
There are some military and some naval uniforms to be seen; 
but the uniformity of aspect in the faces, occasioned by all being 
close-shaven, without beard, whisker, or moustache, and by the 
universal wearing of powder, considerably increases the difficulty 
of making out individual portraits, 


The picture is in admirable preservation, and has much artistic 
merit, The faces and fi are painted with a strong hand, and 
the atmosphere is excellent. Its history, too, is exceedingly well 
worth following. Mr. Edward Stanhope, one of the Trustees of 
the Gallery (now Vice-President of the Council), was last year 
made aware of the of As 
containing a portrait of Pitt it @ speci mily interest 
for ox The picture was painted in London by Karl Anton 
Hickel, an artist of some distinction, who for some time lived in 
Paris, under the patronage of the Royal Family, and to whom the 
Queen Marie Antoinette and the Princess de Lamballe sat for 
their portraits. On the destruction of the monarchy in France 
Hickel fled to England, and executed the t work now 50 
happily placed in our National Portrait Gallery, which was to 
have been engraved by Cheeseman. This scheme seems, how- 
ever, to have fallen through, and the painter, after refusing a large 
m- for the picture, took it away with him to Hamburg, where 

e died in 1798, and it was purchased from the heirs of Hickel by 
the Emperor Francis in 1816, and it was traced to a store-room 
in the Belvedere Palace, although it appears from a notice to that 
effect in Murray’s Handbook to South Germany (1853) to have 
been at one time exhibited to the public. 

One painful thought alone can arise to pore | the rejoicing 
which must take place over the acquisition of such a picture 
in such a way for the National Gallery of Portraits; and it is the 
reflection that another work of the highest value is exposed to 
the same risks from which the other treasures of the collection 
have for so long been left without protection. It is satisfactory, 
however, to know that the recent fire in the Indian Museum at 
South Kensington—which a change of wind or its occurrence 
during the night might have rendered fatal to the pictures in the 
Gallery—has at length roused the active attention of the Board of 
Works, and it may, we trust, now be confidently expected that 
immediate measures will be taken for securing these priceless 
national properties from the dangers which at present beset them. 


NIAGARA PARK. 


LA Wednesday, with becoming ceremony, the Niagara 
International Park was declared free to the world. The 
imaginative spectator might have heard above the roar of guns 
and the applause of the crowd the sympathetic approval of the 
world of travellers. If the sound of the Rapids could not drown 
the speech-making, the combined gratitude of countless wanderers 
might well make itself heard. No longer shall the pilgrim to 
Niagara suffer for his devotion. Him no longer shall the wily 
occupier fleece. he is free of soil, the fear 
toll or charge. Every position of vantage, from the beginning o: 
the Rapids to a the Suspension Bridge and the 
Whirlpool, is now open to him, The Park comprises eighty 
thousand acres, exclusive of the islands. All the abominable 
obstructions of the late occupiers are to be swept away. These 
include shanties, cottages, mills, ingeniously placed so as to be 
visible from all points, glaringly hideous in general, and rigorously 
fenced about by the toll-taker. The dispossessed have been bought 
out for a sum close on a million and a half of dollars, One in- 
dividual only—a mill-owner—holds out for a while, from pure 
“cussedness” probably. He may learn wisdom in the law-courts, 

The American notion of a park is something distinct from ours, 
Niagara Park is, of course, a trifle compared with the Yellowstone 
terntory. It is a thin, irregular strip of land, commanding varied 
views of the sublimest scenes in nature. Its + is not to 
be gauged by mere size, or by comparison with the larger National 
Park. Many more Europeans visit Niagara than explore the 
wonders of the Yellowstone. It fills the imagination of the 
world in a larger and deeper sense. Nothing, therefore, could 
be more natural or more acceptable to all who travel than the 
action of the Niagara Park Commission and the Government 
of New York State. The meeting in Prospect Park, when 
Mr. Dorsheimer, the President of the Commission, presented 
the enfranchised territory to Mr. Hill, should become histo- 
rical, It seems a pity that the rejoicings on the American side 
should not have met with a fuller response from Canada. It 
appears, however, that the Marquess of Lansdowne was unable to 


be present. From all points of view the freeing of Niagara is an 
excellent undertaking. There is something very repulsive in the 
idea of paying cash down to see a waterfall or a mountain view. 


It is bad enough when it is a fixed legal sum; it is intolerable 
when, as at Niagara, it took the extortionate form of unknown and 
unnumbered sums of money. Gate-money at Niagara is suggestive 
of the Oval or Lord's. It confuses the mighty waters with a tea- 
garden show, like Rosherville or Shanklin Chine. The mere 
thought is so exasperating that the free-born voyager will one 
day marvel how so Senentising & system was suffered at all. 


LADY FOLKESTONE’S POPULAR CONCERT, 


can be more significant of the spirit of modern 

times than the moditication of the attitude assumed by the 

upper towards the lower classes. We no longer deal with the 

vagabond as de sud propria voluntate an incorrigible outcast to 

be punished and intimidated by the majesty of the law. But we 
B 
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‘surrounded by professors of the arts. 


Tecognize the necessity of treating him kindly and endeavouring 
to improve his lot. Many are the means suggested to this end. 
Indeed, scoffers might compare the r man to M. Jourdain 
‘he method of instructing 
‘him has shared in the change that has come over all instruction— 
namely, that the co-operation of the pupil is now deemed necessary 
in order to secure his progress, and that this co-operation is to be 
attained, not by coercing, but by amusing and interesting, him. Of 
all the arts and sciences, music is pre-eminently qualified to under- 
take this mission amongst the criminal classes. Its influence strikes 
‘from heart to heart as no other influencecan. A ballad concert will 
‘attract and hold an audience throughout an evening with little 
or no conscious exercise of intellect on their part, while a hearty 
unison chorus will create a feeling of active sympathy — 
them, which feeling may be translated into tangible results by 
subsequent instruction in part-singing. 

There is a curious passage in one of Defoe’s essays in which he 
may be said in some measure to forecast the great musical move- 
ment which is now in operation. In initiating the idea of a 
foundling hospital, he proposed to construct out of it a sort of 
musical academy from which England should recruit the ranks of 
her singers, at that time filled almost entirely by Italians. A 
church choir was to be formed of these students, and on Sunday 
afternoons a musical entertainment was to be given in order to 
ed the people from low places of entertainment. In this respect 
Detoe was far in advance of Fielding, who, though he wrote at the 
time of Handel, classed operas and oratorios with the masquerades, 


Tidottos, assemblies, drums, routs, riots, hurricanes, and other 


frivolous amusements of the upper classes, and maintained that 
the diversions of the poor should be curtailed as leading to de- 
stitution and idleness. What would he have said of the “‘ Societies 
for providing rich amateurs with poor audiences,” as a facetious 
friend of ours terms them ? 

Some account of the Popular Entertainment Society, in aid of 
which Lady Folkestone gives not only her concert, but so large a 
portion of her time and strength throughout the winter months, 
will, we think, be interesting to our readers. It owes its origin 
to an entertainment given in Lambeth in January 1879; the field 
of its labours was extended, under the auspices of the ex-President, 
Mr. Bethune, first to Westminster and then to other centres, until 
in the year 1883-4 it gave 139 concerts at eight main centres to 
audiences aggregating about 150,000. Its expenditure is over 
1,200/. per annum, of which nearly one-half is made up by the 
proceeds of Lady Folkestone’s concerts. A large portion of this 
outlay is necessitated by the choral and orchestral s founded 
by the Society in 1882, the members of which number about five 
hundred. The Union has given several excellent performances 
during the year. 

The avowed objects of the Society are (1) To cultivate a taste 
for good high-class amusement among the poorer classes during 
the winter, in the hope of withdrawing them from lower places of 
resort. (2) To employ usefully the talents of those who have 
leisure, and are willing to devote a little time for the benefit of 
others who have few opportunities of rational amusement, and so 
introduce an element of brightness into their lives. (3) To 
establish a better feeling between different classes by bringing them 
into closer contact one with the other. This Society differs from 
other societies in that its entertainments are free, ‘‘ with the ex- 
ception of one or two special concerts to be given in each season, 
with the view of giving the audiences the opportunity of sub- 
scribing to the funds of the Society,” so that the percentage to the 
total expenditure of contributions by the people themselves stands 
at only sixteen. The admissions are by invitation, in order that 
an audience may be obtained of “the right sort” and with a pre- 
disposition to enjoy themselves, “To fill a hall holding 500,” 
“600 cards are printed weekly with a blank line after Mr. ——; 
of these, packets of thirty or twenty are sent to certain factories, 
where they are stamped in the office with the name of the firm, 
and then given to the foremen, who write the names of the men 
upon them. Certain working-men call weekly for smaller packets, 
which they undertake to give to their mates. They all have a 
distinguishing mark on each packet, so that when a ticket is pre- 
sented at the hall the manager knows at a glance who gave it to 
the holder, and if he seems an unsuitable person, the donor is 
cautioned not to repeat the gift. Many men call themselves for 
their card. These precautions are taken to prevent the cards 
getting into the hands of well-to-do persons or being sold to them.” 
Another distinctive feature of this Society is that, as far as 
possible, they confine their audiences to the male sex. The 
reason for this is hardly apparent on the face of it, but it has 
proved a most useful provision. Concert-nights are, for the most 
part, on Saturdays, and every publican knows that Saturday 
nights are the most profitable. Saturday is wage-day, and the 
improvident workman flies to his drink as soon as possible. He 
has some excuse, for he finds his home in confusion; his wife is 

ing for the day of rest, washing, cooking, and doing the 
“multa alia” which are a necessity in that oa of life. He is 
driven out of doors, and if his wife is doing her duty, he must 
alone. The object of the Society is, therefore, to keep the 
husband out of the public-house without taking the wife from 
her home. It may be hard on the wife to be obliged to forego 
the pleasure of a concert. But, on the other hand, it is an 
inexpressible comfort to her to know that she has not to look 
forward to a drubbing and —- pockets. 

The Ladies’ String Band, which has for some years formed the 
nucleus of Lady Folkestone’s concerts, was started in 1881, with 


about twenty-five performers, at a concert given at Stafford 
House, in aid of the College of Music, and since this date it has 
appeared in public twice every summer. The Band now numbers 
sixty-eight, and the ladies’ chorus sixty. The performance on the 
oth instant is the sixth concert which has replenished the coffers 
of the Popular Entertainment Society. We noticed a consider- 
able improvement since last season; the rich and full tone of the 
instruments, to be ascribed, no doubt, in great measure to the 
superiority of the instruments, was especially remarkable in the 
softer passages; and the various selections were played with a 
delicacy and accuracy that bore testimony to the thorough train- 
ing which the orchestra has received from Lady Folkestone. We 
rather, however, question the policy of accompanying strings with 
the piano, as its ussion prescribes a despotism at variance 
with the freer movement of the strings. The selection of music 
was, perhaps, a little wanting in variety, but the available field of 
choice is necessarily limited. The chorus sang with spirit, and 
included many well-known amateurs. Lady Folkestone con- 
ducted with accuracy and true musical feeling, and her sing- 
ing of “The Valley,” by Gounod, was one of the features 
of the entertainment, which included performances by Mrs. 
Tuer, Mr. Post, Mr. Ratcliff’s male quartet, and a duet by 
Mr. J. Robertson and Miss Fanny Robertson. A Hungarian 
duet for pianoforte and violin, “Chant du Pécheur et Csardas,” 
omer by Miss E. F. d’Egville and Mr. L. H. d’Egville, who also 
urnished a delightful Romance for the Band, was much and 
deservedly applauded. The coup d’ail from the auditorium was 
very striking and picturesque, and we no longer felt it “ strange 
that sheep's guts should e souls out of men’s bodies.” ; 
It will be perceived from what we have said in the foregoing 
paragraphs that the Popular Entertainment Society has for many 
years been executing a large and important work, the extent of 
which has been limited solely by the means at the disposal of the 
Committee. The percentage of artist's expenses to total expendi- 
ture stands at forty. It follows, then, that if a sufficient number of 
competent amateurs would volunteer their services in the cause, 
the work of the Society conld be largely increased. The 
sacrifice of one night a week, however, is no small demand ; 
an occasional expedition to the Far East may be regarded 
with feelings of pleasure, but when the novelty has worn off, 
epee entertainments are nothing more nor less than & 
hour. Much may be done by judicious selection of occasional 
performers; but the Society depends chiefly on regular workers, 
who are more experienced in the art of securing applause and 
ive less trouble in making the n arrangements; for the 
Wwing-room amateur, when suddenly transplanted to the plat- 
form of a large hall, will often fail to produce the effects on which 
he has previously been able to count ; and he will return home 
disgusted with himself and his audience, who have had the bad 
taste to applaud inferior singers. We would therefore appeal to 
such of our readers as are possessed of musical qualifications and 
have the interests of the Society at heart to join its ranks in the 
ensuing November, not as dilettantes only, but as active labourers 
in a fruitful field. They will then be able to congratulate them- 
selves on bearing a not unimportant part in “the great musical 
movement,” as Sir George Grove has remarked, “now taking 
place, of which this particular attempt to bring music to the 
working class is a part ”—namely, the restoration of England “ to 
the condition of having a national music of her own.” 


RACING. 


HE Northumberland Plate was scarcely an affair that did 
credit to the British Turf. Favourite after favourite was 
scratched. In some cases this was unavoidable, but in others it 
was feared that the owners refused to let their horses run 
because they could not back them except at very short odds. 
This may or may not have been the case—we express no opinion ; 
but one thing is certain, that there was a great deal of sore feeling 
on the subject. Blue Grass, a horse of American origin, who won 
the race, ae won the Cumberland Plate, a few days later, after 
starting at 10 to 1. The two-year-old running at Stockbridge 
left Saraband at the head of the list. He won the Hurstbourne 
Stakes very easily from St. Mirin, a colt by Hermit, that had 
cost 2,100 guineas as a yearling, and had the credit of bein 
superior, at home, to Gay Hermit. At Windsor, Exmoor ha 
run a dead heat with Gay Hermit, at an advantage of 4 lbs., 
and now Exmoor was beaten five lengths by Saraband. Yet 
Gay Hermit won a Biennial in excellent style over the Stockbridge 
course. Then, at Ascot, Saraband had given Kendal 7 lbs. and 
beaten him by a length; and now, in the Post Sweepstakes, 
Kendal beat Mephisto by a head. Pepper and Salt, the winner 
of the Prince of Wales's Stakes at Ascot, won the Stockbridge 
Biennial, with Willie Darling again behind him. Hermitage beat 
Thebais at even weights for the Queen's Plate, although odds had 
been laid upon the mare. The Duke of Portland’s two-year-old 
filly Modwena won the Home-bred Sweepstakes; but after 9 to 4 
had been laid on her, she was beaten a head, for the Foal Stakes, 
by Esher, who started at 20 to 1. The Duke of Beaufort was 
fortunate with his two-year-old filly Travancore, with whom 
he won both the Mottisfont Stakes and the Troy Stakes. 
It was expected that the July Stakes of 1,870/. at Newmarket 
would have been won by either St. Mirin, Cataract, Mephisto, or 
Ste, Alvere; but Kendal, who started at 10 to 1, won it by three- 
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uarters of a length from Mephisto, who was an equal distance in 
front of Ste. Alvere. When we consider that Kendal had beaten 
Mephisto by a head the week before, it seems odd that Mephisto 
should now have been much the better favourite of the pair. It 
is rather singular that in the i of the very highly-bred 
Kendal the name of Touchstone should not appear, especially as 
he comes from the Duke of Westminster's gubdvcie. His vie- 
tory, of course, tended to the still further encouragement of the 

tisans of Saraband ; moreover, Kendal is Saraband’s uncle, as 
raband’s sire was out of Kendal’s dam. Hawkstone, of whom 

such great things have been expected, was the first favourite for 
the Chesterfield Stakes of 1,170/.; but he broke a blood-vessel 
during the race, which was won pretty easily by the Duke of 
Portland’s wonderfully neat filly Teedeeen the second being 
Volta, and the third Storm Light, to each of whom the winner 
was giving weight. Storm Light had beaten Volta at Ascot, and 
it is probable that she is a filly that cannot be depended upon. 
Nevertheless, she won the Princess of Wales’s Cup on the Friday 
in a canter by five lengths from a field of a dozen, giving weight 
to every one of them. 

Whatever = the causes of the depreciation in the value 
of land and works of art, they do not appear to affect the prices 
of racehorses. At the Yardley sale a yearling brother to Paradox 
brought in 2,000 guineas; another yearling by Sterling, out of a 
King Tom mare, realized the same price, and an own brother to 
Energy made 2,100 guineas. At Newmarket Ene himself, 
whom Mr. Tattersall described as the fastest horse in training, 
was bought by Captain Machell for 4,000 guineas, and in the 
opinion of some fine ju he was far from dear at the money; 
indeed, a considerable authority considers him one of the cheapest 
horses ever sold, and it was repo in one of the newspapers 
that 5,000/, was offered for him after the sale. He won a race on 
the following day, but it was only worth 300/. Willie Darling, 
who ran second for two races at Ascot, fetched 1,750 guineas, 
although he had never won a race in his life; but heis by Hermit. 
No one would give the reserve of 2,500 guineas for the Derby 
winner, Sefton, nor would anybody offer the 3,000 guineas that 
were asked for Ben Battle, the sire of Bendigo. A yearling filly, 
by Isonomy out of Jeannette, fetched 1,600 guineas, but her half- 
sister was bought in at 2,000 guineas, while a colt by Hampton, a 
brother to Peter, and a sister to Thebais, were bought in at 2,500, 
3,000, and 4,000 guineas. Surely their owner must expect these 
youngsters to work miracles if he thinks it worth while to put 
such reserves upon them. But the great sale of the week, 
perhaps indeed the most brilliant sale of horseflesh on record, 
was that of Mr. Chaplin’s yearlings. There were only twelve 
of them, but this dozen yielded a return of more than 20,000/. 
The public services of Hermit at the stud must have gone 
some little way towards paying the expenses of rearing these 

lings, and the man who can make nearly 20,000/. a year 

y his stud farm, or, for that matter, by any business, is very 
much to be congratulated. Last year we were all amazed at the 
prices obtained at the sales of Lord Falmouth’s racing and breed- 

studs; but neither the horses in training at an average of 
1,518, the stallions and mares and foals at something between 
1,400 and 1,500, or the yearlings at about 1,140 guineas, reached 
the wonderful average of 1,630 guineas now obtained by the year- 
lings from the Blankney stud. Two of Mr. Chaplin’s yearlings 
fetched higher prices than any brought by Lord Falmouth’s ; and 
the 3,900 guineas given for a sister to the disappointing Queen 
Adelaide (who, by the way, herself cost 3,600 guineas at the same 
age) was the highest price ever reached at auction by a yearling 
filly. All the yearlings, three in number, that made 3,000 
guineas or more, were by Hermit ; but one by Galopin realized 
2,100, and a very nice colt by Rosicrucian 1,000. It will be in- 
teresting to observe how soon these yearlings repay their purchase 
money. If all British trades were as brisk as racing is at the 
present moment, we should hear little about bad times. 

At Liverpool this week, Lord Bradford’s Isobar (who had 
created a sensation at Ascot by winning the Rous Memorial 
Stakes after starting at 20 to 1) won the Be. George's Stakes in a 
canter. In these, his only races, he won 1,859/. fore the race 
for the St. George's Stakes, he had been backed for the St. Leger 
at 16 to 1; immediately after it he was backed atgto1. The 
Liverpool Cup produced a splendid race between the Duke of 
Westminster's Sandiway and Lord Cawdor’s The General, the 


dramatic action. In these important points The Great Pink Pearl 
is remarkably original. The constructive skill of the authors is 
of a high order. The dialogue is exceedingly bright and crisp, 
agreeably devoid of mere smartness and verbal dexterity. It 
flows with a happy and natural facility, with few concessions to 
the popular love of quibble or pun. Occasionally the trained ear 
anticipates the facetious point too obviously shadowed by the 
artifice of the dialogue, but this leading-up to coming events is 
much less frequent than is usual in such pieces. It is to be 
noted in the terse, finished dialogue; but it is not characteristic. 
In the quality of humour the play has a special distinction. It 
does not lie wholly in the conception of the incidents, to be ex- 
pressed mainly by exuberant romping and the scenic imbroglio of 
many doors and hiding-places. These are duly subordinate in the 
machinery of construction. Broadly farcical as are the incidents, 
and full of diversion and surprise the situations, they are not of 
the aggressive and extravagant kind that render speech super- 
fluous. Their sequence is so natural and spontaneous, so skilfully 
devised to keep intarest alive and curiosity unflagging, that not 
to the very last is the nature of the dénowement so much as sus- 


cted. 
Pat the Prince's the cast remains unaltered, except that Mr. 
Garden replaces Mr. Giddens as Anthony Sheen, the impecunious 
journalist. No stronger contrast could well be imagined than Mr. 
Garden’s impersonation and the Patruccio Gormani of Mr. 
Groves. The contrast is accentuated perhaps a little beyond the 
author's aim by the too insistent timidity and mental collapse of 
the former in the last act. Here Mr. Garden's acting is somewhat 
monotonous. His confusion and self-betrayal are much too 
strongly manifested, even when there is little cause for any such 
show of feeling. The broad and reckless humour of his brother 
adventurer is consistently preserved from start to finish. His auda- 
cious self-confidence is admirably relieved by Mr. Garden’s finished 
embodiment of the Cockney Sheen in the novel splendour of the 
Grand Hétel at Paris, trembling with the sense of the greatness. 
thrust upon him. It is impossible, however, to regard the part 
merely as a foil to the radiant Gormani. The progress of the play 
isa rapid evolution of the drollest kind, characterized by ingenuities 
that are better appreciated when witnessed than when described. 
No analysis of the plot, however full, can give more than a faint 
reflex of the author's craft and abundant resources. One notable 
circumstance in the play is the slightness of what is called the 
female interest. The absence of the love-making, which so com- 
monly serves as padding, is in itself a refreshing circumstance. 
Considering the dependence of dramatists upon this form of in- 
terest, it is a striking proof of the strength of The Great Pink 
Pearl that its absence is noted as a curiosity, not as a defect, 
In the chivalrous devotion of the Russian diplomatist, Prince 
Peninkoff, towards the Princess there is a touch of serious passion. 
In the scene in the last act where the Prince is led to suspect 
his wife, the mock-heroic spirit of M. Marius's acting for a 
moment into passionate fervour. The development of farce attains 
to a suggestion of tragedy, but a suggestion only; for the revela- 
tion of the open jewel-box without its precious treasure, with the 
consequent humorous situation, preserves uninterrupted the farcical 

irit. M. Marius and Miss Compton, as the Prince and Princess, 
give an excellent rendering of this incident, and play throughout 
with a humorous blending of mock-heroics and imperial dignity. 
Mr. Denison’s Count Serge Keromine is a monosyllabic part which 
the actor contrives to invest with distinction by the wonderful 
variety and significance of bis intonation. Mr, Caffrey’s sleek and 
mysterious detective, Valovich, is an excellent study, Very good, 
too, is Mr. Hamilton Bell’s Albert, a Parisian waiter. Miss Clara 
Jecks, as a servant-girl, plays with invariable vivacity and humour. 


HANDEL COMMEMORATION AT WESTMINSTER ABBEY. 


4 ter Abbey was ey on Tuesday evening for the Com- 
mémoration of the Bicentenary of the birth of Handel, 
whose monument by Roubilliac is familiar to those who 
frequent Poet’s Corner. The “ Dettingen Te Deum” and the 
Coronation Anthem, “ Zadok the Priest,” were selected for per- 
formance—a designed coincidence, we presume, with the pro- 
gramme of the Handel Centenary Commemoration, which was 


former winning by a short head. The Bard walked over for the also held inthe Abbey. The “Te Deum ” was written in 1743 to 


Mersey Stakes of 600/., which brought the number of his unbroken 
successes up to thirteen. 


THE GREAT PINK PEARL. 


OT often does a matinée performance meet with the prompt 
and substantial recognition that has befallen The Great Pink 
Peari at the Prince’s. When it was first produced at the Olympic, 
however, the success of Messrs. Carton and Raleigh’s play was 
pectively assured. In these days, when good plays are scarce 
toa farce is the element of comedy, so clever and original a work 
could not well be shelved. For once the matinée s is 
justified. The conventional phrase “ new and original” may be 
a. ye as descriptive of Zhe Great Pink Pearl without the 
usual reservations. Its freshness and originality extend to much 
more than mere plot. Absolute originality in incident is a matter 


of far less moment than in construction and in the conduct of the : 


celebrate the victory of Dettingen, and was performed at the 
Chapel Royal on the 27th November of that year. Nine of its 
movements, Sir G. Grove informs us, were borrowed from a “ Te 
Deum” by Francesco Antonio Urio or Uria, which work was also 
largely laid under contribution for the oratorio of Saul. Handel, 
however, had a recreative faculty, and the “ Dettingen Te Deum” 
is now numbered among his most characteristic works, although 
too seldom heard in London. Much credit is due to Dr. Bridge tor 
the excellence of the performance, which was rendered with full 
orchestra and chorus. Dr. Stainer presided at the organ, and the 
solos were executed by Messrs. Sexton, Harper Kearton, and Hilton. 
Dr. Bridge officiated at the-organ in the Concerto No. 4 of 2nd set, 
and Mme. Albani sang “ Angels ever bright and fair” as only 
she can sing it. The proceeds of the collection will be applied to 
the Royal Society of Musicians, which was instituted in 1738, 
and of which Handel was one of the original founders and mem- 
bers, bequeathing to its funds at his death the sum of 1,000/, This 
Society furni the orchestra on Tuesday. " 

We welcome with joy every fresh link that binds us to the 
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Abbey, and there was, as will have been seen, a peculiar relevancy 
in this Commemoration Service. Further, there was the thought 
that many of the people lying within those historic walls 
had also been stirred by the noble strains that were delighting 
ourselves ; that, in fact, Abbey, music, and people were but the 
threads that run through the web of the centuries and create 
that continuity and which the 1ooth Psalm, as it 
pealed up to the triforium, emphasized by the unison of the vast 
congregation, so grandly expressed. 


THE POPE’S NEW DEPARTURE. 


\ \ THEN Leo XIII. ascended the Papal throne seven years ago, 
it was felt on all hands that his antecedents and known 
views offered every prospect of a constitutional in place of an 
arbitrary régime; but it was also very generally thought that by 
one of his first public acts he had unfortunately, though much to 
his own credit, heavily handicapped himself. He lost no time in 
announcing his intention of always consulting his Cardinals in the 
government of the Church, which is much as though a constitu- 
tional succeeding an arbitrary sovereign were to announce that he 
did not mean to govern without the advice of his Parliament. 
But then the Sacred College, with three or four exceptions, con- 
sisted — of “ creatures ” of Pius IX., and it was obvious that 
they would do their utmost to thwart avy reforming tendencies on 
the part of his successor, as in fact they have done all along. 
Now, however, about half the number of Cardinals are nominees 
of the present Pope, and nearly half the whole body are non- 
Italians. But if the ultramontane element has been seriously 
weakened in the Sacred College, it is still predominant in 
the Ouria, and among the zelanti, both lay and clerical, as 
well in Italy as elsewhere. Meanwhile it is amusing to 
observe how the party who forced the hand of the Vatican 
Council to procure the infallibilist decree are the very last 
to respect, we do not say the infallibility, but the ordinary discre- 
tion and right of government, of a pontiff who does not agree with 
them. No doubt this looks inconsistent enough, but it is not 
really so. By the infallibility of the Pope the zelanti or neri 
simply meant their own; the oracle—or, as Montalembert called 
it, “ the idol—at the Vatican ” was infallible because they pulled the 
wires themselves. They were always ready to swear by a Pope 
like Pius IX., which meant swearing by their noble selves; 
they are never tired—we had almost said of swearing at a Pope 
like his successor. We remember well some years ago hearing a 
German ultramontane—who was not a fool—declare with manifest 
fervour and sincerity that “no doubt Leo XIII. was a very good 
man, but he was not a statesman, like Pius IX.” It sounded 
almost grotesque, this paradoxical antithesis between poor Pius IX. 
as an ideal statesman and his successor; but the meaning was 
plain enough, The policy of Pius IX. from 1848 onwards was 
manag 4 and uncompromisingly ultramontane, whereby—as 
Gregory XVI. had prophesied of him—he did his best to ruin the 
interests of his Church ; and therein lies the secret of true states- 
manship. The policy of Leo XIII., so far as he has ventured to 
pursue an independent line of his own, has been consistently mode- 
rate, conciliatory, and liberal ; and therein lies the negation of all 
true statesmanship. Therefore Pius was a statesman and Leo is 
not. Q.E.D. The party accordingly who agree with our German 
friend have spared no pains throughout Europe to thwart and dis- 
credit the aimsof Leo XIII. It has been observed with substantial 
accuracy that they have forced his hand in Belgium, frustrated 
his efforts in Germany, refused his guidance in Ireland, and 
strenuously resisted him in France and Spain. As to Ireland 
indeed the end remains to be seen. Those who have no sympathy 
with ultramontane or Nationalist aspirations have expressed 
doubts whether Archbishop Moran of Sydney was the fittest 
prelate for the See of Dublin; and if the Pope has sacrificed his 
own wishes to the vote of the Dublin clergy in appointing Dr. 
Walsh—Bishop Donnelly of Clogher, the second on the list, 
would have been a safer man—it does not follow that the new 
samy is to have a free hand. He has been summoned to 
me for consecration, and it may reasonably be inferred that, 
when he gets there, he will find himself in for what schoolboys 
call “an affectionate jaw”—there is no doubt a more official 
and orthodox name for the process in the papal vocabulary— 
from the lips of his Holiness. He will probably be 
told that he must tread in the footsteps of his predecessor 
Cardinal MacCabe, and must not follow the vicious example 
of those mitred firebrands, Dr, Croke and Dr. Nulty, the former 
of whom was justly taken to task the other day by one of our 
contemporaries, usually very indulgent to the eccentricities of 
Irish malcontents, for language equally “ shameful and libellous,” 
which “amounted to an open repudiation of the moral law.” 
Dr. Nulty was even more outspoken when, before leaving Ireland 
for Rome the other day, he issued a pastoral informing the Pope 
almost totidem verbis that, unless he chose to conduct the eccle- 
siastical government of Ireland according to Irish ideas, Ireland 
would know how to manage its own ecclesiastical affairs without 
the help of the Pope. Such language, as we remarked at the 
time, might be intelligible and proper enough in the mouth of a 
Protestant, whether bishop or layman ; it is alike scandalous and 
dishonest in the mouth of a Roman Catholic prelate, and equall 
dishonest whether he means or does not mean what he says. If 


he means it, he has no business to retain his present position ; if 


he does not mean it, as is likelier, he is simply, for selfish and 
party purposes, throwing dust in the eyes of his flock, while teach- 
ing them what is really treason, and what in his heart he believes 
to be heresy. 

On this sort of insolent revolt against all constituted authority— 
for it is nothing less, whether it comes from Irish Fenians or 
French infallibilists—Leo XIII. seems at last determined to put 
down his foot. Matters were recently brought to a crisis by a letter 
of Cardinal Pitra’s—one of the six Cardinal Bishops, nominated by 
Pius IX. in 1863—published in the Journal de Rome, the French 
Univers, which was suppressed by order of the Pope on Juxe 30, 
whereupon the Cardinal found it necessary to make a humble, not to 
say abject, submission. The Journal de Rome itself, in telegraphing 
this news to the Paris Univers, declared what was passing in Rome 
to be “ without exaggeration a veritable coup d'état.” That is a 
strong expression, far more applicable to many acts of the late Pope's 
than to anything that Leo XIII. has done or is likely todo. But 
it means that his Holiness, after seven years’ patient endurance 
of a thinly-disguised conspiracy of organized insult and resistance, 
on the part of what specially claims to be the Papal party in the 
Church, has resolved to take the reins into his own hands, 
and to assert in the cause of conciliation and reform some- 
thing of that personal authority which his predecessor never 
hesitated to utilize to the utmost in the interests of the narrowest 
obscurantism. For some time past article after article has appeared 
in the Univers and its Roman double—for the Roman corre- 
spondent of the Univers was the editor of the Journal de Rome— 
contrasting in no measured terms the policy of the present and 
the late Pope. At length these anonymous attacks were capped 
by a letter from no less a personage than the Cardinal Bishop of 
Porto—a strong infallibilist—addressed originally to an obscure 
Dutch newspaper, with a view seemingly of its speedy repro- 
duction in the columns of the Journal de Rome, where it could 
hardly be regardéd as less than a direct challenge to the Pope, 
and one it was hardly ible for him to pass over in silence. 
But still Leo XIII., unlike his predecessor, did not forget 
the suaviter in modo, if he felt obliged to act fortiter in 
re. He is said to have first asked the Cardinal for a private 
retractation, which was refused, and then to have arranged 
with Cardinal Lavigerie, Archbishop of Algiers, for the writing 
of a letter by the Cardinal Archbishop of Paris which might 
elicit in reply an indirect rebuke of the eminent offender. Be 
that as it may, Cardinal Guibert on June 4 addressed to the 
Pope a letter deploring “ the germs of division still remaining ” in 
the Church, and pointing out the danger of disunion, in face of “ the 
terrible hostility to which she is now exposed,” especially among the 
“clergy, bishops, and dignitaries of the Church”; and he goes on 
to avow his own conviction that all the Popes under whom he 
has lived, like “their predecessors for eighteen centuries,” have 
governed the Church wisely. That is a tolerably sweeping com- 
mendation, which it might not be easy to confirm by histurical 
evidence. But Cardinal Guibert’s letter served its purpose as a 
text for the Pope’s reply, sharply denouncing the disloyal con- 
trast between his own policy and that of Pius IX., which had 
been so pertinaciously dwelt upon and was now endorsed by “ the 
recent publication of a letter from the most unexpected quarter.” 
His Holiness insists characteristically on the duty of submission 
as well to the Bishops as to the Apostolic See, and proceeds to 
qualify as a proof of insincere submission “ the attempt to establish 
an opposition between one Sovereign Pontiff and another,” whereas, 
beyond the essential duties of the Apostolic ministry imposed on 
all alike, each successive pontiff is free to follow the rule of 
conduct he judges best for the time and circumstances; those who 
appeal from the present Pope to the last resemble those who 
appeal from his judgment to the next Council or to a better- 
intormed Pope; and on none is the duty of remembering this rule 
more strictly incumbent than on Catholic writers and journalists, 
such as, we are left to understand, the contributors of the Univere 
and the Journal de Rome. 

The chief interest of what the latter journal, smarting under its 
virtual suppression, rather absurdly calls a coup @ état, will be found 
in the crucial illustration thus afforded of the relative weakness and 
strength of the rival parties of ultramontanes and Liberal Catholics, 
who have long been struggling for existence or for mastery in the 
Church of Rome. It would not be incorrect to say that the 
infallibilists are hoist with their own petard. They wanted to 
make the Pope infallible, not because they greatly cared for an 
abstract dogma, which the better informed among them must have 
known to be untenable, but for much the same reason that 
Napoleon wanted him to be absolute, #.e. that in his name they 
might crush all opposition to their own views ; and they snatched a 
preconcerted vote from what may be called the rump of a dis- 
credited Council, after all or nearly all the more learned, influen- 
tial, and sober-minded of its members had deliberately turned their 
backs upon it. But now they have a new Pope to deal with who 
—to use a phrase Cardinal Newman once applied to the Anglican 
bishops —“ handsels his Apostolic weapon against the Apostolical 
party.” Leo XIII. after much long-suffering repeats the demand 
for submission, but submission to a policy the opposite of what 
they bargained for when they strove to invest he predecessor 
with autocratic power. And outwardly at least they are com- 
pelled to yield. On the other hand they may console them- 


selves with the reflection that the Pope can only silence their 
reclamations by appealing to the principles it has been their pro- 
fessed object to establish in the Church; that, if we may adopt 


the language of secular politics, he can only put down the Tory 
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position by claiming the divine right of absolute eomiip 
We said they were hoist with their own petard; they may reply 
that they have at least compelled the conqueror to employ the 
weapons they have furbished for him. And in a sense that is 
true, is not In the present dispute 
d 0) infallibility not properly speaking 
play at all, and the authority by the Po 
amounts practically to little more than a claim that those who 
profess to speak in his name, and who have on their own showing 
no shadow of a claim to be heard unless they speak in his name, 
shall either refrain from openly and persisteutly contravening his 
avowed and deliberate judgment or be content to hold their peace. 
To our apprehension the demand does not appear an excessive one. 


THE ARBITRATION ON THE BALTIC. 
(After Campbell.) 


O* Christian styled the Ninth 
Sing the much-enbanced renown, 
As a potentate who twin’th 
Sprigs of olive in his crown. 
We can never thank that Prince half enough 
For his willingness to bear 
All an arbitrator's care 
In adjusting the affair 
Komaroff. 
Like “ leviathans” who float 
Some unprofitable mine, 
Gladstone pressed the credit-vote, 
With an eloquence divine, 
On Committee of the House deeply moved. 
It was April 27, 
And the millions were eleven, 
And the member for North Devon 
Quite approved. 


And none in England blushed 

To anticipate the sell 

When, the vote of credit “ rushed,” 
*T was another tale to tell. 

“ Arts of hoax!” the Tories cried, but in vain; 
For once more our standard dips, 

And from disappointed lips 

The indignant murmur slips, 

Sold again!” 

“ Again! again! again! 

On the old surrender tack 

To go sneaking to the Dane 

With an England at your back! 

Is this to be the end of the ‘ boom’? 

Is the flag we saw you nail 

In the dust again to trail ? 

Tell us why you're turning tail, 

And to whom!” 

Out spal:e our Premier then : 

“Tis demands, not flags, we wave, 
And we've asked the King of Den- 
Mark appearances to save; 

Greatly daring, arbitrate—that’s the thing! 
Though "twould wound two nations’ pride 
If on our or Russia’s side 

Gallant officers were tried 

By the King.” 

Then Denmark blessed our chief, 

Who could such a plan propose ; 

But observed with some relief 

That the incident must close, 

Anyhow, without appeal to the sword: 
Since the parties to the suit 

Had no actual dispute, 

Nor could either execute 

The award. 

So joy, Old England, raise ! 

For the thing is settled quite, 

And long will be their days 

Who are careful not to fight. 

Their empire they perhaps may survive, 
Though I fear they rang the knell 

Of the Afghan troops that fell, 

And who really might as well 

Be alive. 


“ Brave hearts! we're on your side !” 

(That is what, you know, we said), 

So they went and fought and died, 

Very possibly misled. 

Lizhtly wheel the desert vultures o'er their grave, 
While the Khushk all mournful rolls, 

And the mountain wind condoles 

With those unsuspecting souls 

Of the brave. 


REVIEWS. 


SOME BOOKS ON SHAKSPEARE.* 


VERYTHING has been said about Shakspeare; and there- 
fore, though we do not remember it, we make no doubt that 
he has been compared before now to the Loadstone Rock. At any 
rate, the comparison is sufficiently forcible and picturesque. He 
attracts all commentators, some of them vessels gallantly equipped 
and freighted with much learning; they draw near him, and lo! 
the joints and rivets of their minds drop out, the learning and the 
wits disappear in the ocean, and a very hideous pack of drift-wood 
and wrecks is left beating against the great rock’s lonely sides. 
This dismal simile is not intended too greatly to dash the spirits 
of Sir Philip Perring. On the whole, he takes for his prin- 
ciple the only sound one, that of avoiding conjectural emenda- 
tion as much as possible, and sticking quand méme to the text. 
His considerable volume of criticisms, therefore, though it has the 
drawback of all volumes of criticism dissociated from the text 
itself, is not so bad as some others. But even he is too often 
“eft to himself "—a proceeding very much more fatal than that 
of leaving Shakspeare to himself. The process of commenting 
comment is a troublesome one to the writer and a wearisome one 
to the reader; but we shall take three examples, showing how Sir 
Philip might with great advantage have carried his conservatism 
further. 

The first shall be the famous “ And yet but yaw neither” of 
Hamlet, Sir Philip remarks that Mr. Aldis Wright tells us (he 
surely need not have quoted a special authority for a fact known 
to every one who knows English) that “To yaw is a nautical 
phrase used of a ship that moves unsteadily.” But he adds :— 
“ Neither he nor any one else can apply the meaning to the passage 
without making other alterations that may not be tolerated.” 
Really ? The difficulty seems to us to lie in making any difficulty. 
Hamlet says “to divide him inventorially would dizzy the arith- 
metic of memory, and yet but yaw neither in respect of his quick 
sail.” That is to say, the process of division witied (or 
thingified) as a ship after Shakspeare’s rapid imaginative fashion 
would be outstripped by his quick-sailing perfections, while it 
yawed about first aeaks one, then towards the other. Is this 
extravagant? If it is, we have very comfortably acquiesced in it 
for some five-and-twenty years without any one “ telling us.” 

Again, there is the still more famous “ dram of eale” passage. 
This we know is more problematical, or is thought so by some. 
Sir Philip takes the “dram of eale” in the sense of “ small 
quantity of evil.” Sodo we. But he is puzzled by “ of a doubt,” 
and propounds various conjectures. fe are still impenitent 
conservatives. “The dram of eale [the particle of evil] doth 
[maketh] all the noble substance of a doubt [all the better alter- 
natives and more generous imaginations of a suspicion] to his 
own scandal [into his own scandalous likeness]}.” For “doth” in 
this sense cf. ‘do to death ” and other phrases. The idea is quite 
clear. A doubt of its very nature consiats of two or more parts— 
a thought of good and a thought of evil. The thought of evil 
gradually converts the noble substance, the charitable interpreta- 
tion, into its own likeness, and the doubt becomes a positive sus- 
picion of wrong. There is nothing impossible in this. 

Yet again Sir Philip gives up as certainly corrupt the word 
“ arm-gaunt ” in the passage from Antony and Cleopatra :— 

And soberly did mount an arm-gaunt steed, 


He is quite sure that it is “a miserable and grotesque bit of bad 
spelling.” Why? If thereis one thing certain about Shakspeare, 
it is that he had one of the quickest of comparative imaginations 
and one of the most fertile of vocabularies for clothing that same. 
That a word never had been used before and might possibly never 
be used again mattered to him not one jot. Now “ arm-gaunt ” 
conjures up for us a very distinct idea of a horse. Hand and 
forehand, arm and forearm are used of that noble animal nearly 
as often as of man, and this would be quite enough to suggest arm 
to Shakspeare. If anybody granting this does not know the 
“arm-gaunt” beast, the beast whose upper foreleg [arm] goes 
straight and scraggy down from the withers and shoulder to the 
knee, all we can say is that he has seen very few horses, and has 
not observed those which he has seen. Nor, by the way, need @ 
horse be much the worse for it, for the very criticism put less pic- 
turesquely, and in technical terms, may be read often enough in 
the descriptions of race-horses which fill the sporting columns of 
the papers. That the epithet has no special reference to anything 
in the context matters nothing. It is just one of Shakspeare’s 
vivid touches. A poetaster would have said “a champing steed,” 
or “a snorting steed,” or if he had gone a little nearer to the mot 
propre, “a sorrel steed,” or something else of that kind. Shaks 
saw the straight and insufficiently filled arm before him (very 
— had seen the horse that day) and he wrote it down in one 
word, and has no doubt chuckled occasionally in Paradise at the 
commentators who have boggled over it. 

We should be sorry to be thought to write despiteously of Sir 
Philip Perring, who is evidently a very earnest Shakspearian 
student, who is creditably free from crotchets as a rule, and who 


* Hard Knots in Shukespeare. By Sir Philip Perring, Bart. London: 
Longmans & Co, 1885. 

Shakespeare Notes. By F. A. Leo. London: Tritbner & Ce, 1885, 

Shakespeare as a Dramatic Artist, By R. G. Moulton. Oxford: 
Clarendon Pre:s, 1885. 
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seldom or never same a in revilings of his predecessors, We 
have only taken these three instances by way of showing how even 
notorious cruces will uncrux themselves if people will only take 
their Shakspeare as they find him. We know, of course, that there 
are some es, such as the “ fellow almost damned in a fair 
wife,” which, though they can be understood, cannot be literally 
and grammatically explained. But these are exceedingly rare, 
and as a rule the hard ~— in Shakspeare are only knots in a reed 
which will slip quite pleasantly through knowing fingers. 

Shakespeare ‘Notes is a smaller but more prettily printed volume, 
of somewhat the same class as Sir Philip Perring’s, containing 
emendations and exegetic comments which, the author tells us, he 
has collected from various reviews and other publications. It is 
remarkable (though by no means remarkable for the first time) 
that Mr. Leo, in a sarcastic description of some one else’s method, 
exactly describes his own. “If any word in Shakespeare's works 
does not suit you, please efface it, and put in its stead any other 

ou like.” This, it seems to us, is exactly what our author 
imself does. And unluckily some at least of the words that do 

not suit him show that he has a very insufficient command of 
idiomatic English. Thus he wishes to substitute “ pattern” for 
“spot” (in folio “spotte”) in Coriolanus I. iii. Now it ought 
not to be necessary to tell any one who presumes to comment 
Shaks that “spot,” like “sprig,” is a technical and generic 
term for patterns embroidered with the needle. Another comment 
shows complete ignorance of the sense of the phrase “to burn 
daylight.” There are a few ingenious conjectures in the book, but 
it shows nothing like the English scholarship which the subject 
requires, while it does show an itch for conjectural emendation 
which, when gratified, reduces criticism to a merely idle game. 

Mr. Moulton’s book stands in a different class from those just 
reviewed, and exposes itself to a different, not to say a severer, 
criticism. It is a book of very great pretensions indeed. Mr. 
Moulton describes it in a sub-title as “a popular illustration of 
the principles of scientific criticism.” And it is evident to the 
reader, not merely of his introduction but of his text, that his 
ambition is much more concerned with establishing himself as the 
Bacon of criticism (for the science, it seems, is to be inductive) 
than with doing his best to interpret the greatest subject that any 
critic can have. Now we have seen a good deal of these attempts 
at a science of criticism, and we cannot say that Mr. Moulton’s 
Instauration seems to us to be a happy one. It rests in the main 
on a distinction of what he calls “ judicial” and what he calls 
“inductive” criticism. The judicial function is, it appears, to 
be left to the reviewer proper—a relinquishment which is con- 
ditioned somewhat strangely by a long historical demonstration of 
Mr. Moulton’s, to the effect that judicial criticism has almost in- 
variably been in the wrong. Inductive criticism, on the other 
hand, rests on “ the foundation axiom that interpretation in litera- 
ture is of the nature of a scientific hypothesis, the truth of which 
is tested by the degree of completeness with which it explains the 
details of the literary work as they actually stand.” Further to 
convey to the reader the nature of Mr. Moulton’s organon, we will 
give in full his tabular digest of the principal topics in dramatic 
science :— 

TABULAR DIGEST OF THE PRINCIPAL TOPICS IN DRAMATIC 


SCIENCE, 
(Single Character-Interest or ot tame as an hypothesis 
Character-Interpretation (Canons of Interpretation 
Character-Contrast and Duplication 

-+ Complex Character-Interest { rouping 

Incident and Situation 

rony 
Single Passion-Interest Effect | Nemesis 


Dramatic Foreshadowing 
Scale of Passion-Tones 
Complex Passion-Interest or | Mixture of Tones 
Passion-Tone Tone-Play and Tone-Relief 
Tone-Clash and Tone-Storm 
Poetic Justice: or Retribution as a form of Art-beauty 
Pathos : or [unretributive] Fate as a form of Art-beauty 
Destiny ra- { Objectively in Irony 
tionalised { Subjectively in Infatuation 


J guper- human action 


natural Iluminat- 
The Oracular Super- 

Agency | ing human { 
L natural Background 
( Single Action General conception of Single Actions 

Forms of Dramatic Action 

/General conception of Complex Action 
— Complex Action into Single Actions, with 


of Analysis 
Contact and Linking 
Connection | 
velopment 
Dependence 


Balance 
Symmetry { Parallelism and Contrast 
LAG (tbe Movement : the Line of Motion a straight line 
Action-Movement or Complication and Resolution: 
the Line of Motion a curve 
Passion-Movement or 
Strain and Reaction : ( Regular Arch 
the Line of Passion a; Inclined Plane 
Similar Moti 
imi tion 
Compound (or Relative { Contrary M 
y Motion 
setts. Convergent Motion 
atastrophe: or Focus of Movement 
ec! instruction (belonging to Art in general 
To which may be added { Raw Material [belonging te Literary History] 


We desire to speak of Mr. Moulton with all respect, and we do 
not hesitate to grant that in his attitude towards criticism there 
is what Rob Roy calls a glimmering. But that glimmering 
seems to us to be a glimmering only of the very elementary truths 


Criticism 
Passion 


Complex Action 4 
Economy 


‘| Movement [Mo- - 
tive Form) 


. 


(often ignored, it is true, but elementary for all that) that you 
must take the thing to be criticized as it is and not as it is not, 
that the critic, though a judge, is not a judge who has to administer 
hard-and-fast laws merely, and that his own likes and dislikes, 
though facts in the case, are very far from being the whole facts. 
But, having granted Mr. Moulton a perception of this, we cannot, 
we fear, grant him much more. His axioms and his methods of 
literary induction appear to us mere darkenings of counsel, his 
“ tone-clashes” and his “ tone-storms” a contemptible jargon, his 
“regular arches ” and “ wave-lines of passion” a childish attempt 
to formulate that which refuses a formula. Scattered about his 
book we find some good apercus, some sensible remarks (with 
others by no means sensible), and so forth. But the whole is 
spoilt by the cramping and pedantizing influence of a pseudo- 
system which is positively wrong in some of its principles, and 
almost invariably visionary in most of its applications to detail. 


LANDSCAPE IN ART.* 


R. GILBERT has executed a task well worthy of the 
care and pains he has bestowed upon it. The land- 
scape of the older masters is so generally subsidiary to the chief 
interest of the picture that it is comparatively little regarded 
by the general public, and, though it has seriously engaged the 
attention of many critics, especially Mr. Ruskin, no one has written 
a continuous history of it. Such a book as Mr. Gilbert's is almost 
a necessity of the time. The spirit of historical research and of 
scientific comparison which extends over all branches of learning 
has been widely felt in art criticism. Art scholarship of a 
thorough kind is one of the new births of the latter half of this 
century, and the lens of the specialist has already been directed 
towards the rocks and trees and clouds of art as aids in dis- 
covering the authorship of doubtful pictures. As Mr. Gilbert 
shows, landscape has something to say even upon the vexed ques- 
tion of the “ Apollo and Marsyas” of the Louvre. In his opinion 
the slender, straight-stemmed saplings of the foreground, unless 
much earlier in date, can hardly have proceeded from the same 
hand as the slender but natural and graceful trees of the 
“ Connestabile,” and in this opinion we agree. 

But it was not with a view of correctly distinguishing the tricks 
of hand or even the style of different masters that Mr. Gilbert 
undertook his long and laborious task. Although his careful 
notes may be found useful for this purpose, his aim has been 
historical rather than scholastic. Hetraces step by step the course 
of landscape art from its dawn to the days when, emancipatin 
itself from the domination of history and legend, it ym 
into a new means of expressing the personal sympathy between 
nature and the individual. It is for intimations of this sympathy 
that he has closely scanned the whole panorama of art. 

His search has, perhaps, been longer and wider than was neces- 
sary. Not content with beginning with Duccio and Giotto in the 
South and the Van Eycks in the North, he has gone back to the 

ptians and the Assyrians ; notices even the decorative work of 

China and Japan; tells us what is known of Greek landscape and 
Roman landscape and early Christian landscape as seen in mosaics. 
A chapter on the landscape of manuscripts follows; so that, what 
with the prefatory essays on “The Scope of Landscape Art,” 
“Landscape in Literature” (a Sos essay, by-the-bye), 
and “ Principles of Art applied to Landscape,” it is not till the 
eighth chapter and the 146th that he begins to consider 
what in ordinary parlance would be called the landscape of the 
old masters. Nor does he stop at the time when this 
reached its culmination in Titian and Tintoret; but he goes on 
through its ty decadence to the days of Claude and 
Salvator. Mr. Gilbert is equipped as few men are for such a long 
and difficult exploration, He has not only studied the literature 
of his subject and the works of art he describes, but he has 
a considerable acquaintance with the physical characteristics of 
the scenery which inspired the artists. He writes, therefore, not 
only as a critic and a poet, but as a traveller and a naturalist, who 
has, as it were, s' on the Pisan hills with Masaccio and 
climbed with Titian the mountains of Cadore. His book, the 
result of many years’ labour, has for reviewing purposes somewhat 
of the nature of an encyclopedia; it deals with far too man 
artists and far too many questions connected with them and their 
— to be treated in any detail within reasonable limits. 

hatever of ee or blame we have to say must necessarily be of 
a general kin 

Of praise, then, we may say, in the first place, that it is 
not a piece of book-making but a rea! book, full of original thought 
and study and wonderfully comprehensive, covering in its scope 
nearly all the artists whose names deserve to be mentioned, and, 
as if the author were fearful to miss an inch of promising ground, 
some of very secondary importance to the subject. Amongst the 
names we miss are those of Foppa, of Montagna, of Solario; 
amongst those to whom we think scant justice has been done are 
Quentin Matsys, Benozzo Gozzoli, and Luini; but the omissions 
are not of great importance, and the dis ments are but 
relative, and due rather to the high ideal of landscape set by 
the author than to his want of sympathy with different per- 
sonalities and different phases of art. In all cases of importance, in 


* Landscape in Art before Claude and Salvator. By Josiah Gilbert 
London: Murray. 1885. 
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those, for instance, of the Van Eycks, Masaccio, Diirer, Titian 
and Raphael, we find a criticism generally sound and sympathetic, 
and an admiration expressed in terms always unaffected and not 
seldom eloquent. While evidently an ardent admirer of Mr. 
Ruskin, and taking generally his views as to the function of art, 
he does«not blindly follow him, but expresses no views of his or 
other writers on a work of art which have not been submitted to 
ge of his own judgment after comparison with the work 
itself. 

What of blame we have —_ well be taken by Mr. Gilbert as 
inverse praise. It is mainly that he has set his standard too high 
and tried the fantastic rocks and panoramic backgrounds of an 
auxiliary and immature —~ the test of an independent and 
mature one. The pathetic ideal of Turner may be the noblest that 
we have had, or are likely to have; but we do not get all the 
amusement, or all the knowledge, or even all the good possible out 
of a background by Botticelli or Gentile da Fabriano by looking 
for pathetic landscape and turning empty away. Indeed, of 
the modern way of looking at nature, the personal subjective 
landscape, with its love which comes of familiarity, its sentiment 
which comes of sympathy, its spiritual communion which makes 
it the echo of our aspirations oad despair, there is of course very 
little in most of the works of art considered in this book. Its 
title of Landscape in Art, viewed by the light of the author's defi- 
nition of what “landscape” is, appears almost a misnomer. 
Throughout a great portion of bis history he looks for this kind of 
landscape in vain; itis the needle in his bottle of hay, and he 
knows no magnet strong enough to draw it. He has to be content 
with indications of personal study, of delight in certain details of 
nature, with scraps of correct rock and truly drawn bough, with 

icturesque fragments, and bits of evanescent distance. In the 
beautiful background of Van Eyck’s ‘‘ Worship of the Lamb” he 
can only find a trace of his landscape on the horizon and in the 
pure luminous blue sky, and it is in Masaccio that he first discovers 
“an appreciation of the my | hills.” “ They,” he writes, “ are 
introduced in every landscape he (Masaccio) painted, and never as 
fantastic shapes, never as blue porcelain, but in the dignity, 
simplicity, and solemn tones of nature.” It is a pity that the 
illustration from the landscape from “The Tribute Money” of 
Masaccio is not more accurate ; the distant range of hills on the 
left (we judge by a photograph) is omitted, the curves of the hill 
slopes are flattened, and bushes are introduced where none exist in 
the originai. But in landscape, as in figures, Masaccio is isolated, 
a personality too distinct to take instant effect, and the 
landscape of the Lippis, of Ghirlandajo, and Botticelli are the 
development of the landscape of his predecessors, and not of his. 

We cannot help thinking that it would have been better if Mr. 
Gilbert had kept more clearly in view the vital distinction between 
the landscape of the old masters and landscape which has been 
created in comparatively modern times. He treats the first too 
much as if it was a rich inheritance to which the latter had suc- 
ceeded, a it is an art entirely different in condition and in 
aim—a noble art of its kind, indeed, but one which, after having 
sprung in Van Eyck, richly blossomed in Titian, and secured an 
independent position in the works of Claude, sank into a sense- 
less swoon. It was aroused, indeed, by Turner, but only to die in 
his arms. In him it bas its end just as modern art may be said to 
have its beginning; but in the works of this great genius we see 
the two ideals of landscape still separate and eternally uncon- 
genial, as is most aptly and fully illustrated in those two pictures 
which he specially bequeathed to the nation to be hung beside 
the Claudes in the National Gallery. The one is scenic landscape 
fraught with historical import, the latter just a portrait of nature 
seen by a poet with a current interest in humanity. In divorcing 
the landscape from the figures of early art, Mr. Gilbert has robbed 
it of more than half its interest and significance. Even when 
wrong, ignorant, and fantastic, it is generally admirably adapted 
to its purpose as a background, and far more yee to the 
figures than a more natural representation of the outer world. 
These painters looked upon and studied nature as a background or 
a setting, not knowing other use forit. Even in such a comparatively 
late painter as Andrea del Sarto, we find in his sketches from nature 

rved in the Uffizi that he only sought in the world around him 
or forms and scenes which could be effectively introduced in 
glimpses between groups of figures or over their heads. This habit 
of regarding nature as a background or a setting, sometimes 
merely scenic, sometimes illustrative, and in later times dramatic- 
ally sympathetic, makes the wide and impassable gulf between the 
old and the new art of landscape in modern Europe. From figures 
simple or with landscape introduced by symbolic forms (as the trees 
of Giotto) art p ed to “figures with landscape,” the “ land- 
scape” gradually increasing its cmp we | with the “ figures ” till in 
Titian we find both almost equally helpful in realizing the artist's 
imagination. The background stage has passed, or nearly. In 
such compositions as the Peter Martyr it is impossible not to feel 
that the whole scene, figures and landscape together, was one in 
the poet-artist’s conception. Then landscape still encroaches, till 
from “ figures with landscape” we come to the “landscape and 
figures” of Claude and Salvator; but still the origin of this 
“ classical ” landscape is plain, its roots are in poetry and legend 
not in direct communion with nature. It is still scenic, still 
impersonal, still relying on the studious arrangement of precise 
form, invented, obviously composed (in the sense of “put 
together,” so that you could almost take it to pieces aud put it 
into a box, like a child’s puzzle), still dependent on other men’s 
thoughts, still without atmospheric mystery for the most part, 


except those mysteries of clear sunniness and the blue vault of 
heaven which had been felt strongly even by Van Eyck. 

If, instead of keeping his eye soenae | fixed on an ideal of 
landscape, of which most of the painters he treats never dreamed 
or had a chance of dreaming, Mr. Gilbert had endeavoured more 
fully to enter into and explain their attitude towards landscape, 
he would, we think, have produced a book even more interesting 
and more valuable than Landscape in Art. There is a consonance, 
a kind of correlation of growth, between the figures and the land- 
scape of some of even the oldest and stiflest masters, which would 
have afforded him ample employment for his wide human and 
artistic sympathy. Howcapable he is of such sensibility is shown 
in many passages of his admirable book, and in none more so than 
in that in which he refers to the “ extraordinary mystic landscape ” 
in Fra Angelico’s “ Pieta,” at Munich, “ where the gentle saint of 
& painter could not find it in his heart to make the rock of the 
= where Christ’s fair body was to lie other than snow- 
white.” 


CHRONICLES OF THE ABBEY OF ELSTOW.* 


HIS history of a Bedfordshire nunnery affords an instructive 
example of the manner in which some books come into 
being. A few rough notes relating to the history of the convent 
of Elstow—the village, it will be remembered, which boasts of 
being the birthplace of John Bunyan, the author of the Pilgrim's 
Progress—having been compiled by Mr. Wigram, it was proposed 
that he should recast and amplify them, in the hope that the sale 
of the book might help forward the adornment of the fragment of 
the nunnery Church spared at the Dissolution, which serves as 
the parish Church, and has recently undergone a much-needed 
restoration. The work, as is the nature of such works, grew 
under Mr. Wigram’s hands. Every fresh vein investigated showed 
how rich the historical mine still unsearched was. One dis- 
covery led to another, and that to a third, and so the pamphlet 
became a booklet, and the booklet expanded into the handsome 
and well-printed yolume of more than two hundred pages now 
before us. For the general plan of the book Mr. Wigram con- 
fesses himself indebted to Mr. James Parker, of Oxford, than 
whom no one is better qualified to be a guide to a beginner in 
avy subject of historical research. Mr. Parker also afforded still 
more valuable aid in showing Mr. Wigram “ how to make use of 
the material he had collected” and where to “search for more.” 
He had an apt pupil. Mr. Wigram has left no known source 
of information neglected. The almost unrivalled series of Epis- 
copal Registers at Lincoln, beginning in the thirteenth century 
and continued, though not without some lamentable gaps in the 
troubles of the seventeenth century, to the present time, for the 
safer custody of which Bishop Wordsworth—a name neyer to 
be mentioned without affectionate reverence — not long since 
erected a fireproof receptacle in the Old Palace at Lincoln, has 
been diligently examined, and every entry bearing on the his- 
tory of Elstow extracted and commented on. The Vatican 
Transcripts and the Harleian Charters in the British Museum 
have yielded Papal Bulls, while the Hundred Rolls and Close 
Rolls and other similar records have thrown much light on 
the names of ms and places connected with the founda- 
tion. The result of all this labour so ungrudgingly bestowed is 
a book which certainly fulfils one of the objects the author tells 
us he set before himself, in producing a work “of some historic 
value.” How far the second object has been realized in producing a 
readable book may be matter of question. Archeological research, 
however fascinating to its votaries, does not possess much interest 
for the ordinary reader. Highly as we ourselves appreciate Mr. 
Wigram’s book, we cannot say that we have found it lively read- 
ing, and we apprehend that, beyond the circle of those who, from 
local circumstances, are interested in Elstow, the “Chronicles” 
will not find many readers, Such books are “caviare to the 
general,” while even to the student their chief value is as books of 
reference. As acontribution to the topographical library of the 
county of Bedford, Mr. Wigram’s book deserves high commenda- 
tion. We wish there were many more local monographs display- 
ing the same painstaking accuracy. 

Mr. Wigram, after a couple of pages devoted to the foundress of 
the convent, the infamous Judith, niece to William the Conqueror, 
the wife of Waltheof, the accuser and virtually the murderess of 
her noble patriotic husband—a crime for which the foundation of 
this Abbey may have been a tardy and vain act of reparation— 
rather throws his readers off the scent by a long disquisition on 
the saint to whom the convent was dedicated, and from whom in 
its full form of Helen-stow, the “stow” or place of St. Helen (cor- 
responding to Bridestow, the place of St. Bridget, Morwen-stow, 
the place of St. Morwenna, Chad-stow, &c.), the village which has 
grown upround it took its name, the Kmpress Helena, the mother 
of Constantine the Great. As the connexion of this royal lady with 
the convent which bears her name is somewhat of the remotest, 
and whether she was born at Tréves, or, as the silly fable of 
Geofirey of Monmouth asserts, at Colchester ; whether she was of 
royal descent, or, according to St. Ambrose, an ostler-wench, 
“ stabularia” ; whether she was the lawful wife of Constantius, or 
as Bede (quoting from Orosius, a fact missed by Mr. Wigram) 
tells us, his mistress, “ concubina”; whether she did find the true 

* Chronicles of the Abbey of Elstow. By the Rev. S. R. Wigram. With 


some Notes on the Architecture of the Church. By M. J, C. Buckley. 
London and Oxford: Parker & Co, 1885. 
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Oross on Golgotha or no, does not in the least affect the his- 
tory of the nunnery, we could have spared the eight pages in 
which these points are elaborately discussed. It is, howeve:, 
not uninstructive to compare the successive legends quoted 
by the author, remarking how the further we get from the 
time of the supposed event the more full and definite the 
narrative becomes and the more graphic its details. One slip 
of the pen which struck our eyes, the “Iron Crown of Hun- 
gary,” has been corrected in the table of errata. The Iron Crown 
of Lombardy preserved at Monza, and the baseless fiction of 
the thin band of iron within the circlet of gold which gives 
it its name being forged from one of the nails of the Crucifix, 
are sufficiently well known. But quid hec ad Hecubam? What 
has all this to do with Elstow? The carefully compiled index, 
by which the usefulness of the book is so much increased, supplies 
us with no fewer than sixteen different forms of the name derived 
from the Empress-saint, from “ Alnestou” and “ Aunestowe ” to 
“Ulnestowe.” Could we have a more convincing proof of the 
futility of determining the derivation of place-names from the 
form which they happen to wear at any one given time? Spelling 
in early days was entirely phonetic, and no safe couclusion as to 
the origin and meaning of a name can be arrived at until all 
known forms have been collected and tabulated, and the probable 
effect of local dialect on the word has been taken into account. 
The history of the Abbey is almost entirely contained in the 
documents relating to it. Its facts are but few. The documents, 
beginning with the Domesday entry of the lands of the Countess 
Judith, to which Mr. Wigram has appended some useful explana- 
tory notes, are arranged according to reigns. The successive 
charters, inquisitions, inspeximuses, and other like records have 
afforded abundant scope to Mr. Wigram’s unwearied industry in 
identifying the personal and local names of which they chiefly 
consist. e cannot profess to have tested many of his conclusions ; 
but where we have done so we have found him usually correct. 
We are, however, somewhat surprised that, when commenting on 
the gift of Walter de Einecourt of his tithe of ‘‘ Woborne in 
Buckinghamscir” mentioned in the Charter of Henry II., while 
he rightly identifies this Wooburn with “ the village of that name 
four miles south-east of High Wycombe,” he should have been 
betrayed into stating that “ we have no evidence to connect ‘ this 
village’ with the D’Einecourt family.” If Mr. Wigram had con- 
sulted such common books as Lyson’s, or Lipscombe’s History of 
Bucks, or Langley’s monograph on the “ Hundred of Desborough,” 
he would have found evidence enough of the connexion; from the 
time of the Domesday Survey, when Walter Deyncourt held the 
manor of the Bishop of Lincoln (who had @ palace there, which, 
from its convenient proximity to Eton and Windsor, became a 
favourite residence of the fifteenth and sixteenth century prelates 
of the see, and where Bishop Longland died in 1547), down to 
1422, when the last male heir, William Deyncourt, dying under 
age, the manor passed to his sister Alice, the wife of William 
Lord Lovel. This lady was grandmother of Francis Lord Lovel, 
Richard III.’s Minister, famous from the popular jingle on Catesby 
and Ratcliffe, for which its framer, W. Collingbourne, was executed. 
One of the charters quoted of Henry I.’s time shows that the 
Abbess had free warren in lands of her house, over which no one 
could hunt without her license. Another, dated at Winchester, 
tells of “ the fair of the nuns of Elnestou,” which was evideutly 
looked on with jealousy by the townsmen of Bedford, from whom 
the comers and goers to Elstow Fair were in danger of molesta- 
tion, which the provost and burgesses of the town are charged to 
revent. The “provenance” of this charter raises some apparent 
ifficulty. Itruns in the name of “ Henry King of England, and 
Duke of Normandy and Earl of Anjou, son of King Henry.” 
We think Mr. Wigram’s solution the only possible one :— 


The difficulty as to the origin of this charter lies in the fact that 
neither Henry II. nor Henry I{I. was the son of a Henry, both being 

andsons of a king of that name; hence the only person to whom it can 
be ascribed is Prince Henry, son of Henry II., whom his father had 
crowned in his own lifetime on June 14,1170. . . . Some grave case of 
molestation having occurred with respect to which recourse was had to the 
King’s Court, in his absence the messengers went on to Winchester, met 
the Prince, attended by the Archdeacon of Poictiers, on his return from 
one of his sojourns in France, and got him to grant the desired charter. 


At the beginning of the fourteenth century there was a 
tracted squabble between the Abbess and the brethren of St. 
Leonard’s Hospital, at Bedford, about the stopping up a lane 
leading to Elstow, which passed inconveniently near the Hospital. 
The decision was adverse to the Abbess, and a feeling of soreness 
was awakened, which led to unpleasant relations between the 
convent and the Crown for a considerable period, resulting in a 
royal mandate requiring the A bbess to prove her title to the rights 
and privileges claimed by her, some of which, by laxness of 
discipline, were in danger of dropping through. As it was satis- 
factorily proved that the Abbess had not exercised her asserted 
rights; that she had no pillory in her courts, and that though she 
did possess a cucking stool she had not used it for the punishment of 


offenders against the assize of bread and beer but had taken fines 
instead, judgment was given against her, and she was condemned 
in costs. e Crown officers, however, appear to have been satis- 


fied with this victory over the offending lady, who, on her 
— was reinstated in her privileges on the payment of a 
e of 10s. Whether she was more exact in pillorying and cucking 
offenders afterwards does not appear. 
From some documents of the reign of Henry IV. we learn that 
the course of procedure in the election of an abbess was virtually 


identical with that which still survives in the election of a bishop. 
Intimation of the vacancy was sent to the king, accompanied by a 
petition for leave to elect a successor. The king granted the — 
délire. The prioress and convent proceeded to elect, on t 
completion of which they informed the king on whom their choice 
had fallen, and requested him to issue his mandate of institution 
to the bishop of the diocese. This mandate was complied with, 
and the temporalities were formally restored to the lady elected. 
While all the circumstances have so completely changed, it is not 
a little instructive to notice the permanence of this mode of proce- 
dure, as one evidence of the historic continuity of the Church of 
England. 

The nunnery of Elstow was not altogether free from the scandals 
often untruly, but sometimes only too truly, charged against 
such foundations. In one case, in 1270, the lady implicated 
was no less a personage than the sister of the Archbishop of 
York, Walter Gitfard. The letter in which the bishop of the diocese, 
Bishop Gravesend of Lincoln, discharged the unwelcome task of 
informing His Grace of “the misfortune” which had befallen his 
sister and the Abbey of Elstow, and requested directions how to 
proceed in the delicate matter, with its apologies and evasions of a 
disagreeable fact, forms one of the most curious documents contained 
in Mr. Wigram’s volume (we must remind Mr. Wigram that the 
name of the learned historian from whose “ Historical Papers” he 
has extracted the letter is Raine, not Rayne). As Agnes Giffard, 
whom we may reasonably identify with this frail sister, filled the 
office of prioress a few years later, we may believe that, if she was 
unable to clear herself of the grave charge, her repentance and 
amendment were effectual. The last insight into the internal 
discipline of the nunnery just before it ceased to exist altogether 
is atlorded by certain injunctions of Bishop Longland of Lincoln. 
The picture they give is by no meansedifying. Slackness of disci« 

line and neglect of rule prevailed throughout theconvent. Every 
; emai was open to censure; the sisters, instead of taking 
their meals while Holy Scripture was read, in the fratry (ze. 
the refectory, which through the old French refreitour, with an 
intrusive r like fronde from funda, and trésor from thesaurus, 
became the Middle-English freitour, and then the “ frater-house,” 
or “ fratry,” as if derived from “ frater”)—the sisters resorted to 
“‘certayn places called the ‘ houseboldes,’” or parlours, where they 
enjoyed the company of seculars of both sexes; the choir services 
were scantily attended ; there was no proper barrier between the 
parochial nave and the monastic choir, so that the sisters could 
see and be seen by the layfolk resorting thither ; the cloister doors 
were not kept shut, and new back-doors had been opened ; men 
had free access to the “ misericord,” which the sisters were too fond 
of haunting without cause; the sisters’ apparel was far from 
modest, their gowns and kirtels “deeply voyded at the breste,” 
their head-dresses of excessive height, “ with cornered crestes,” 
“shewing their forehedes moore like lay people than religious,” 
their shoes “ voyded,” and their stomachers red. The Abbess, 
Lady Elizabeth Boyvill, so far from setting an example of strict- 
ness of life and obedience to rule to her nuns, absented herself from 
the nightly services, allowed her chaplain-nun to take her meals 
in the buttery with the steward and other secular persons, and 
instead of exhibiting Christian love and humility to the society, 
exalted herself mes above the sisterhood, having a band of 
servants intervening between her and her convent in the pro- 
cessions, and being herself “ladde by the arme”; and, finally, 
the buildings of the monastery and the farmsteads had been 
allowed to fall into decay. The date of this piece daccusation 
is October 1, 1530. Nine years later the sentence was issued 
against the ~— society, “Cut it down; ue | cumbereth it 
the ground?” With the usual mockery of semblance of liberty 
of action, the convent was called upon to dissolve itself. The 
Abbess and sisterhood assembled in the Chapter House August 26, 
1539, and, from certain just and “reasonable causes speciall 
moving their minds and consciences,” “ freely and willingly ” C) 
over their convent and all its possessions to the King, appending 
the great seal of the Abbey to the deed of surrender which accom- 
plished its destruction. The Abbess and nuns, twenty-four in all, 
were pensioned, and sought new homes. Four of the sisterhood, at 
least, passed the rest of their days at Bedford, and were buried in 
the churchyard of SS. Peter and Mary in that town. The site of 
the Abbey and its demesne land were granted to Sir Humphrey 
Radcliffe, whose monument, with its kneeling effigies, occupies 
the chief place in the church, immediately over the altar, in the 
centre of the new east wall, erected about 1580, after the destruc- 
tion of the conventual half of the church lying to the east. It is 
time the memorial was removed to a more modest and suitable 
place. A mansion-house was built out of the ruins of the Abbey, 
preserving some of the original cloister and dormitory walls, the 
ivy-clad ruins of which are highly pg The porch, an 
addition of later date, is a most graceful work, in the best style of 
the English Renaissance, attributed, like so many other works of 
the time, to Inigo Jones. The whole is uncared for, and is fast 
hastening to utter ruin. 

Mr. Wigram’s volume concludes with an architectural account 
of Elstow Church, by Mr. M. J. ©. Buckley, which displays 
considerable architectural and archeological knowledge. The 
Church is a very interesting one. As a full description of it 
has been already given in this paper (Sept 17, 1881), it is need- 
less to say more of it. Since then the “dust” and “ squalor” and 
“decay” then remarked upon have away under a well- 
conducted restoration. The name of John Bunyan, which has given 


world-wide celebrity to Elstow, naturally finds little place in Mr. 
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Wigram’s volume. It is, however, a curious instance of the per- 
manence of names in the same locality that in 1199 one William 
Bunnian commenced a suit against the Abbess. The detached 
Campanile so closely associated with Bunyan’s bellringing days 
is thought by Mr. Buckley to have been a quasi-domestic edifice 
connected with the entrance to the convent enclosure, to which, 
after the demolition of the Norman central tower of the Dissolution, 
the present upper story was added to receive the bells, 


EIGHT MINOR POETS.* 


HE author of A Poetry of Eviles does not “attempt to 
as an Australian,” he tells us in his preface, “ but as an Aus- 
tralian colonist.” We are to look in his poetry for the impressions 
of an Englishman “ on the gui vive for the strangeness, beauties, 
and grandeurs of the marvellous continent of his adoption.” Such 
an announcement makes us turn to Mr. Sladen’s verses with eager 
ut en rapport the life and the scenery of the t Southern 
atieent ; the magic of Mr. Sladen’s verse is eh oy lay bare to 
our mental vision the glowing beauties of Sydney harbour, the keen- 
ness and vigour of “ rich, ornate, populous” Melbourne, the wild, 
free life of the sheep-farms, the solitudes of the bush and the 
= of the Blue Mountains. Alas! such hopes were too high: 
n the words of “the Hindoo Prince and Sceptic,” “Sadly we 
turn from the venture, and say that the quest is vain.” 

Mr. Sladen’s poems tell us of none of these things in the way 
‘we should wish to have them told. Let us hear, however, how he 
addresses Australia and tells her to be proud of her sons. They 
(the sons) might not, ar the poet in a fine frenzy, “ pass muster 
in Bond Street or Pall Mall”; yet in case of fire he is convinced 
that they “ would go to face the hell” with courage quite as great 
as those who “led the van” “up to the mouths of cannon at 
Sebastian.” But they would do greater feats than this even. 

And no dog from Newfoundland, with more unblanching cheek, 

To save even beasts, would venture to stem a winter creek. 
Though we will not yield to Mr. Sladen, or any one else, in our 
appreciation of what the men of Australia have done, and our 
contidence in what they will do, we cannot believe it possible that 
the alleged acts could a been done with “more unblanching 
cheek” by the gallant sons of Australia than by what another 
minor 38" terms “ the damp canine pedestrian.” 

Mr. Sladen’s muse touches with her light wing all subjects. In 


vers de société he is faithful and realistic. The following lines are |. 


from “ A Bush Flower ”:— 

She’s a lady, this child of the desert, 
Although she indulges in “nips,” 

And though language not always well-measured 
Comes out of her beautiful lips. 

She is scornful of thrift, but not pursey, 
For the poorest friend at her door 

Is as welcome as is a De Courcy, 
Or a Rothschild, or Grosvenor. 


Mr. Sladen is naturally averse to seeing the Bush Flower leave her 
native land, and he does not see why wealth should leave its birth- 


To enhance the ous 
Of English nobility fat, 


With their founders’ original cessions 
And increase marth. by their sweat. 


Surely the unearned increment is a plant of strangely gadding 
propensities, and appears where one would least ex It. 

Mr. Owen Christian’s volume contains a considerable number 
of poems which claim to be ranked as vers de société. Bright, 
clever, and well-written as they are, they can hardly be said to 
fulfil the essential conditions of such verse. Before all things 
vers de société must be elegant, free of all slanginess and vulgarity. 
From such faults the verses in the volume before us are by no 
means always free. For instance, “And when my Muse was in 
the ‘ blues’” does not improve an otherwise rather pretty poem, 
while “ Across the stiles with dainty wiles” is simply horrible. 
However, Mr. Owen Christian can often do better than this, The 
ballad of the Bala Hissar, the story of Sir Louis Cavagnari’s 
death, has a good deal of spirit and ring in it, though the pro- 
mise of the first verse is hardly sustained throughout. 

The author of Crumbs of Verse has a fair right to be pleased 
with his poems, not perhaps so much on account of their intrinsic 
poetry, but because no one can say that there are any glaring faults 


* A Poetry of Exiles; and other Poems. By las B. W. Sladen 
(an Australian Colonist), Author of “ Frithjof and Ingebjorg,” “ Aus- 
tralian Lyrics,” &c. London: Griffith & Farran. 1885. 

— By Owen Christian. London: Kegan Paul, Trench, & Co. 
188s. 

Crumbs of Verse. By T. Uph. London: Nisbet & Co. 1885. 
; and other Poems. London and Oxford: Mowbray 
Co. 1885. 

Saint Isiadora; and other Poems. By Jeanie Morison. Edinburgh : 
Bell & Bradfute. London: Simpkin, Marshall, & Co. 188s. 

Satin : @ Sacred Monody. By J. R. Macduff, D.D. London: 
Nisbet & 1885. i 

Echoes . By Atherton Fu With Etchings by Tristram 


Aldornere ; and two other Pen i 
ime By Howard Worcester Gilbert. Boston: Index Association. 


of grammar, obvious defects of metre, or absolute lack of sense. 
The poems mainly deal with religious subjects. ‘Father Nicholas” 
is a narrative poem in blank verse, which, though the story is not 
marked by any great originality, is still not without a certain 
grateful sincerity. If Mr. Uph is more careful to avoid talki 
of man as “ great creation’s highest product,” or of “an id 


aged gentleman,” he will the sooner win the praise of his critics. 
for correctness and vigour of style. | 
Monastica appears to be the uction of an Anglican 


sisterhood, the Superior and Sisters of 5. Thomas-ye-Martyr. It 
is published to aid the funds of S, Thomas's Orphanage. ther 
this step was not more likely to embarrass than to aid the 
Orphanage it would be perhaps too curious to inquire. The 
poems, however, are not altogether unpleasing in style, — 
there is apt to be too strong an infusion of mawkish, half- 
hearted mysticism. We cannot leave this subject without a 
test against the “ye,” which is tending to become a most intoler- 

able vulgarism. ‘Saint Isiadora is another volume devoted to sacred 
subjects. The author is by no means devoid of literary gifts, and 

writes with sense and feeling. Mr. Robert Browning's ad 
seems to have had a large influence in forming her style. T'races 
of his manner are very strong in the picturesque coon “ The 

Magi.” It is due to Miss Morison to say that, in yielding to the 
influence of Mr. Browning’s style, she never allows herself to fall 
into that intricacy and exaggeration of form, which, even if it is 
forgiven to the master, can never be anything but intolerable in 

the imitator. 

Of Mr. Macduff's Sacred Monody, Knocking, little can be said that. 
would interest the general reader. The verse is simple and 
flowing, and the whole poem is evidently the sincere expression of 
the experiences of the oligiens spirit in its quietest and most refined 
aspects, Echoes of Memory does not contain poems dealing with 
sacred subjects, It is evidently an édition de luxe; for that name 
seems now ap ropriated to anything which is clumsy and funtastic 
in the bookweller's art. If there is little in the contents of Mr. 
Furlong’s volume to awaken enthusiasm or admiration, there is at 
the same time nothing to demand particular condemnation. 


After the weak and straggling verses on which it has been our 


duty to judgment, it is pleasant to turn at least to good sense 
good metre in Mr. Gilbert's The chief 
ult which we have to find with Mr. Gilbert's verse is a certain 
hardness and constraint of manner which is especially apparent io 
the three Pennsylvanian Idylls. The space at our disposal does. 
not however permit us to enter into any detailed discussion of the 
respective merits and demerits of Mr. Gilbert's verses. 


THREE NOVELS.* 


RS. HENRY WOOD'S three stout, but mercifully large- 
i margined, little volumes serve as the casket for a string of 
literary beads in the shape of a collection of short stories re- 
lated with characteristic comments, after the manner of a Greek 
chorus, by her hero, It is probable that the reception which the 
first and second series of Johnny Ludlow met with, has encouraged 
the writer to attempt a third; but there are evident signs of the 

rs. is not the first worker in particular department 
of story-telling. There is a book which used to be a good deal 
read when we were in our teens, but which seems to be in some 
danger of being forgotten by the untoward generation of to-day. 
This is Miss Mitford's Our Village, that charming gallery of 
country pictures on which, far more than on her once-admired 
dramas, is founded her claim to be regarded as an English classic. 
Our Village is a compilation of tales of rural life, made very much 
afterthe manner of Wood's Johnny Ludlow ; but it 
a fine literary flavour which is wholly absent from the latter work. 
The little ies and comedies of the country-side are the 
subject of both; but while in Miss Mitford's handling they are 
seen, as it were, through a golden haze, by an artist’s 
imagination; their treatment by her successor repels one by the 
cradity of its realism, and its utter want of what is known among 
painters as “atmosphere.” Take the two following passages, 
selected almost at random, from Our Village and Johnny Ludlow, 
and the difference we have remarked becomes at once apparent. 
Both are descriptions of scenery, and are very fair samples of 
the owe styles of the two authors. First listen to Miss 
Mitford (the italics in both quotations are ours) :— 

I had come out at one of the highest points of the wood, and now stood 
on a platform overlooking a scene of extraordinary beauty. A little to the 
right, in a very narrow valley, stood an old farmhouse, with pointed roofs 
and porch and pinracles, backed by a splendid orchard, which lay bathed. 
in the sunshine, exhaling its fresh aromatic fragrance, all one flower ; just 

ng, an rec 0} a an co surroundip 
ng, as it immense old chal mt, 
bramble, ivy, and a hundred pendent weeds, irregular and weather-stai 
had an air as venerable and romantic as some grey ruin. Seen in the gloom 
and stillness of evening, or by the pale glimpses of the moon, it would have 
required but little aid from the fancy to picture out the broken shafts and 
mouldering arches of an antique auey. 


* Johnny Ludlow. Third Series. By Mrs. Henry Wood, Author of 
“ East Lynne.” 3 vols. London: Bentley & Son. 1885. 

The Chancellor of the Tyrol. By Herman Schmid. Translated from the 
German by Dorothea Roberts. London: T. Fisher Unwin. 1885. 
eat By the Author of “ The Cheveley Novels.” London: 
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With the “curious felicity” of this passage compare the coarse- 
ness of Mrs. Wood's 

Crabb Ravine lay to the side of our house, beyond the wide field. It was 
® regular wilderness, The sharp descent began in that three-cornered 
ears, which you’ve heard before, for it was where Daniel Ferrar hun 

; and the wild, deep, mossy dell, about as wide as an ordinary 

went running along below, soft, and green, and damp. Towering banks, 
sloping backwards, rose on either side ; a mass of verdure in summer; of 
briars, brown and tangled, in winter. Dwarf shrubs, tall trees, blackberry 
and nut-bushes, sweet-briar and broom clustered there in wild profusion. 
Primroses and violets peeped up when spring came in ; bluebells and cows- 
lips, dog-roses, woodbine, and lots more sweet flowers, came later. Few 
people would descend except by the stile opposite our house, and the proper 
zig-zag path leading down the side bank, for a full might have snapped limbs, 
being loons to grief. 

There are thirteen stories in all contained in the collection 
before us, varying in length from 132 to 38 pages. Of these no 
less than six turn upon the unexpected disappearance of some- 
body or other—now a burly middle-aged farmer, now a small 
shrinking school-girl—which is evidently Mrs. Wood's favourite, 
and certainly inexpensive, device for creating a sensation. The 
others deal with events equally moving—the loss of a bank-note— 
the sudden collapse of a wedding—the administering to a fat 
old lady, for felonious purposes, of infinitesimal doses of brandy- 
and-water—which are related with a directness which somehow 
falls short of being dramatic. Here and there occurs a fortunate 
touch which, to a certain extent, redeems the commonplace cha- 
racter of the subjects described; but, when all’s done and said, 
there remains in the mind of the reader a consciousness that these 
chronicles of petty crime and misadventure are at the best but 
painted —— which do not deserve the name of works of 
art. “The conversation,” as was lately said by one who had 
looked into the volumes, “is that of the second-class railway 
carriage,” and the criticism is undoubtedly correct. We have 
neither polished utterance on the one hand, nor the rough-hewn 
speech of the uneducated poor on the other, but a sort of mongrel 
tertium quid, neither elegant nor eloquent, the quintessence of 
British mediocrity. The expressions used are constantly faulty. 
-What does Mrs. Wood mean, for instance, when she says that 
“a military-looking man, got up in the pink of fashion, loomed 
én with 4 lordly air?” 

The best of the novelettes, to our thinking, is “ Jellicoe’s Pack,” 
in which the temptation of a number of working-men’s wives by a 
sharp and unscrupulous vendor of cheap finery is vividly portrayed, 
and a sense of the real y which may invest the most insig- 
nificant transactions is not unskilfully suggested. ‘The stories of 
“ Janet Carey ” and “ Dr. Knox” (two characters whose destinies 
are throughout intertwined) are also above the usual average. But, 
take them altogether, though ny doe doubtless written to supply 
& definite demand, and are, we believe, vastly popular in certain 
circles, we cannot accord to the tales of “ Johnny Ludlow” a high 
meed of praise. They are produced by a person of limited imagi- 
nation for persons of limited imagination, and it is absurd to treat 
them as real literature. 

The Chancellor of the Tyrol, a German book in an English 
dress, is one of those excellent historical novels which Teutonic 
industry produces with such conscientious attention to the 
minutiz of food, clothes, and conversation. It is a genuine piece 
of work of a kind of which very little is produced nowadays in 
England since the wave of Scott’s influence subsided; and we turn 
to it with a feeling of relief from the hysterical romances of the 
modern school, with their reckless di for literary and social 

prieties. The scene of the story is laid in Tyrol, the time 
aria the middle of the seventeenth century. It is mainly occupied 


. with the fortunes of Dr. Wilhelm Biener, the Chancellor of the 


Duchy under Claudia dei Medici and her son Ferdinand. This 
great and good man is represented throughout as resisting the en- 
¢croachments at the T Court of the intriguing Italians to whose 
he finally a victim. His sturdy independence and his 
contempt of criticism bring him into disfavour with these supple 
—> whose one thought is of their own advancement, while 
regard felt for him by his royal mistress serves only to 
intensify their hatred. Claudia is indeed in love with her brave 
Chancellor; but, with a noble self-renunciation in which he 
is willing to share, she stifles the longing to raise him to the 
throne, and persuades him to marry one of her ladies into whose 
heart his manly graces have already made their way. During the 
lifetime of this high-minded sovereign Biener is secure against 
the attacks of his enemies; but with the accession of the you 
Duke, who gives his days to hunting and his nights to revelry, 
is changed; the Sera 4 Italians gain the upper hand, the 
faithful Chancellor is flung into prison. ‘the leading plot is 
diversified by many minor incidents which, while they are duly 
subordinated to the main interest, lend life and movement to the 
story. We have gome clever sketches of the Tyrolese peasantry, 
and the growth of Lutheran doctrines by means of midnight 
meetings and clandestine printing-presses, to the dismay of the 
Jesuits, is well brought out in a succession of stirring scenes. 
Herr Schmid is never better than when he is describing some 
ag pageant, such as is dear to the soul of the author of 
ohn Inglesant, of which this book has occasionally reminded us. 
The following extract from the chapter in which he depicts the 
may asa exam is style in thi 
Miss (or Mrs.) Roberts's pre translation :— 


‘Tiers of covered with red each side of the to 


provinces to oaeneets them at the Diet. The prelates sat about midway 
up the room, all together, their croziers and jewelled crosses ing in the 
sun. The nobles were on the left ; the eye was almost dazzled as it rested 
upon their brilliant satins and velvets—their orders and stars, The 
burghers were in their appointed places; their plain home-spun garments 
and the shrewd simplicity and steadfastness of their demeatiour a contrast 
to the gay apparel of their titled collea, The most striking feature of 
the whole assembly, however, was the body of peasants, their national 
dress surprisingly varied in form and colour according to the provinces 
from which they came. ... A third flourish of trumpets was h and 
the doors flew open to admit the ducal train. Montecuculi bearing his 
rod of office came first, after him the twelve hereditary office-bearers of the 
Tyrol, and then Duchess Claudia appeared, supported by Counts Stadion 
and Fugger, the assistant guardians of the young Count... . As she 
advanced towards the throne, loud cheers greeted the 4 of the land. 
She paused when she had ascended the steps, and stood looking round 
upon her subjects, who regarded her with almost bated breath—soradiantly 
beautiful did she ap te them. Beneath her long crimson velvet train 
lined with ermine, ton a robe of rich white silk ; her neck and bosom 
were veiled as usual by a profusion of soft lace; her dark clustering carls 
fell oe pe her lovely face, and a sparkling diadem adorned her fair 
candid brow. 


Where all is of such solid excellence it is difficult to select an 
special points for unfavourable remark. We notice that the 
has been printed by the Women’s Printing Society, in West- 
minster, and it is possible that to this fact may be due the some- 
what erratic sp:lling of the Latin words which occur from time 
to time in the text. Thus we have “ verbatum,” “seriatum,” 
“crimen lesw magistatis,” “acquam memento refus in arduis 
servare mentem,” “ di immunitate ecclesiastice,” “ pacem Westpha- 
licum,” “ medium tennere beati,” “ post murbwn quendam epidemi- 
cum,” some of which, but by no means all, are noticed in the. 
table of errata. If a second edition of the book should be called 
for, as seems not unlikely judging from its popaleeniy in Germany, 
it would be well that these blemishes should be removed. 

A more ridiculous farrago of vulgar sentiment and middle-class 
religion than Souls and Cities it has seldom been our lot to set 
eyes on. It is full of fine writing of that peculiarly offensive 
kind in which theological fervour kicks over the traces of grammar. 
The hero of the tale is the Rev. Nathaniel Naylor, who has been 
appointed to a Congregationalist ministry at the town of Minster 
Lea. He becomes an object of suspicion to his congregation, and 
is finally driven from his post by a storm of calumny. Such 
are the slight materials with which the writer succeeds in filling 
214 pages, supplying his own deficiencies by constant quota- 
tions from standard authors after the manner of the compiler of 
cheap guide-books. As a specimen of his powers we select this 
brilliant but remarkable passage descriptive of the parsonage at 
Wivelscombe :— 

Upon an eminence of clustered flowers was a tasteful cottage, a 
emma with roses in full bloom. It was here the good man dwelt, 
small house—a large garden—that was his idea of comfort. And what a 
garden! The turf was composed of tiny grasses of the finest kinds. Here 
might be seen a palisade of jasmines, there a dusky tapestry where red 
roses grew into an impenetrable wall. It was the paradise of butterflies 
that flitted through the flowery mazes of that exquisite garden at their 
happiest. On a lawn of tender turf the peacock expanded the glory of his 
plumes amidst the flowers, whose splendour rivalled the colour of his 
plumage while each plume shone like a flower. Trellis-work and espaliers 

ung heavy with creepers ; and here were palisades of roses, there vines 
upon hazels. Leafy arcades and arbours of rose-laurels (?), and broad at 
the back a grand old holly-hedge. A rustic chair, formed of knots of wood ; 
whereon the pastor dozed, while the sunshine was sleeping upon all the 
garden. It was Le Jardin Délectable in miniature. Attached were melon 
and cucumber-houses, and an orchard-house planted with and 
nectarine trees, the buildings being concealed from view by clumps 
of rhododendrons. 


The owner of this domain, the Rey. Harold Tristram, is a 
strangely inconsistent being, 
nil fuit unquam sic impar sibi. 


On p. 81 he is said to be, “ like George Herbert, humble, poor, and 
saintly,” but we enter his cottage on p. 83, and find there “ bijou 
trifles on malachite tables” and *‘ marble vases crested with roses,” 
to say nothing of “ beautiful statues, 9 my sag floors, taste- 
fully decorated ceilings,” and pictures by Greuze, De Hooge, and 
Cuyp. So, again, we are told in one place that “ without special 
ped ie distinction, he was yet well-read,” and almost imme- 
diately afterwards are electrified to learn that he was a scholar of 
Baliol, took a first-class in the school of Litere Humaniores, and, 
was afterwards elected Fellow of Merton. i 
“ Her innocent, well-meant overtures were received with a laugh 
i sentence, so applicable to his own li e we. 
take our leave of the author of “ The Cheveley Novela” 


THE HOUND AND HORN.-* 


HE life of a great huntsman is a theme for a sportsman, 
T and this daintily got-up little ek has a very tempting 
appearance; but the writer of the hundred of which it, 
consists cannot be congratulated on his George 
Carter was born and bred in the “ most high and ee wa of 
fox-hunting, the first forty years of this century, before railways 
not only altered the face of the country, but changed the’ tone of 
country life altogether. Those were-the days of horsemanship, 
when the horse was the only locomotive, when to be a horseman ’ 


* The Hound and Horn; or, Life and Recollections of George Carter, 
the Great Huntsman, London’ ‘Simpkin, Marsball: & 1885. 
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‘and to. know something about horses was a necessity ity to an active 
life, and stagnation, both mental and physical, was the ouly alter- 


native. Pace was quickening, possibly it always has been srnine 
uire 


ening. Fox-hunting took the place of the hare-hunting of 
Western’s days, and the wonderfully fast coaches of fifty years ago 
superseded the slow stages of the eighteenth century. In the 
year asco oenge Carter was forty-eight years old, and passed 
the prime of life, as the palmy days of fox-hunting had passed or 
were passing. He died when he was within seven days of ninety- 
two years of age; and this “ Life and Recollections,” beyond a 
mere record of dates, consists of reports of the gossip of an 
old man at his fireside, full of wise saws and modern instances, 
not remarkably well selected. A huntsman of his eminence 
must have been a very clever man, and he is reported to have 
had a very fine memory. Everybody knows that to be a really 

huntsman, or to be Prime Minister, demands both these 
qualities, it would for a huntsman to be dis- 
missed every five years or so by a fickle majority after the manner 
of Prime “Ministers G Carter, like many another good 
huntsman, was first entered to hare-hunting, an abomination to 
the true fox-hunter, who very properly holds that very inferior 
so-called sport in supreme contempt. But a truly great mind, 
such as fox- hunting requires, can reject the bad lessons learnt in the 
hare-hunting field, and retain only the good ones, few though 
they may be. He flourished in the days when fox-hunting squires 
rode many miles to covert on a galloping hack, or relays of covert 
hacks, whilst their poorer brethren, often the better sportsmen, 
possibly by virtue of their poverty, aw rode their hunters on 
to covert at a slow hound trot. the days when finding a fox 
was an and a drag on which hounds feathered but on no 
account spoke was a welcome thing to a huntsman—in the days 
when the field was much smaller in numbers than fields now are, 
and were expected to know something about their sport—in the 
days when port wine circulated on polished mahogany after 
dinner, and runs, hounds, and horses were inexhaustible topics 
for talk most fascinating and delightful to those who understood 
the tongue, what could not a man like George Carter, who had 
a fine memory, have told of all this! 

The hunting-field is nothing if it is not amusing. It must 
be very amusing even now when the railway brings crowds of 
strap to the covert-side, when every covert is expected to 
hold a fox or two, and the chase is a mere race across country. 
It is hunting, no doubt, but there is much less of real down- 
right hunting than there used to be, and as to woodcraft there 
is no longer any call for it. The hounds are perfection, if 
there is such a thing; so are the horses, and the riding is 
as good as ever; but the hunting is gone, and with it the 
pleasures attending the gratification of an instinct in a hunting 
animal. The closest intimacy and goodfellowship sprang up in 
the good old hunting days between those who constantly rode 
miles with one another to covert, by short cuts, through by- 
ways, and over lands which the red coat and topboots passed free 
from the reproach of trespass. At certain points certain friends 
would join as surely as the rising of the sun, and at the meet, 
with the punctuality of foxhunters, horsemen would appear from 
all points of the compass wending their way to the one place on 
the earth of absorbing interest to them; perhaps a desolate moor- 
land spot, —, enlivened by horn, hounds, horses, and men, 
greetings and laughter and gorgeous dress, in the course of twenty 
minutes again to relapse into desolation and silence. The freedom 
of talk was great, and the wit and humour unrestrained by the 
presence of strangers. One or two such might appear, were im- 
mediately judged to be sportsmen or not by their behaviour 
on arrival, by their seat on their horse, or even by how their 
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boots were put on, and as strangers they were given welcome. 
The huntsman was a great man, the greatest of servants, as he 
still is, but not inaccessible, and words of wisdom about hounds 
and hunting might be obtained from him without outraging the 
decencies of life. In the modern field of one to three 
hundred, with many strangers, and wild men from the depths of | 
the cities, the huntsman must be let alone, and his mind left | 
undisturbed by irresponsible frivolities. Everybody knew, in | 
those good old days, what everybody else said or aid, and might — 
dispute the sayings and doings, too, in any language he might | 
select as most appropriate for his purpose; and there was a charm | 
in the great range of ideas and their 4 me to which this | 
freedom from the restraints of classical or Parliamentary uage | 
gave rise. The amusement of fox-hunting is certainly still very | 
great to those who take pains to qualify themselves for its | 
enjoyment, and all amusements must be understood to be en- | 
joyed ; but it cannot be now what it was to the country squire, | 
who, after a public school and the University, lived a life, | 
devoted himself to sport, and became more and more eccentric as | 
the memories of Eton and Oxford faded, or assumed the fantastic 
forms which memories are apt to take as they lapse into imagina- 
tion. The fox-hunting squire was often a man of wit, humour, 

and refinement, not to be held up to scorn, as he has too 
often been, as an ignorant, inarticulate boor. He was a are 
of the world, cared not for its praise or blame, and went his own 
way, developing his own ideas, and living a robust life both 
physically and mentally. He formed lasting friendships at the 
covert-side, and loved his friends heartily. So far from familiarity 
breeding contempt, according to the copy-books, it bred infinite 
jest and fun, the hunting day, ending with the port wine on 
of intense pleasure, not only in 
the hunting and its adventures, but in the saying of everything 
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that was most handy, an 
eccentric idea being pretty sure of an eccentric reception, 

To sit down for a couple of hours with Jack Russell, she b- 
i than 


Carter, was to know what sort of amusement the hunting- 


that entered the head in any 


the-bye, has not been more fortunate in his biogra 


George 
field might afford. George Carter was for many years hunts- 
man to the famous Assheton Smith, a very odd man, as —- 
Carter himself calls him; but, beyond a good story or two, for 
which the reader must search the book himself, there is nothing 
in this book to mark the career of two mighty huntsmen, as 
master and man were. The book is rather remarkable for what is 
not in it than for what its pages contain. 

There is a pleasant photographic portrait of George Oarter in 
his old age facing the aye in his hunting costume (minus 
his spurs), and coloured. It is a gay-looking little book, and the 
ay huntsman certainly deserved the compliment of its pub- 

ication. It is a record of a faithful life, and should be on the 
shelves of those who esteem such lives. 


SOME PHYSICAL TEXT-BOOKS. 


E had occasion in a notice of Profeesor Tait's handbook on 
Light to express our admiration for the manner in which 
he places physical subjects before his readers. The volume on the 
Properties of Matter (Edinburgh: A. & OC. Black. 1885), which 
has just been published in accordance with his design to issue a 
complete series of handbooks on the various branches of physics, 
certainly calls for no withdrawal of our former criticism, As was 
to be expected, it presents many novel aspects of familiar matters. 
It would, we suspect, occur to few physicists to regard price as 
one of the criteria of objectivity :— 

The objectivity of energy [we read] is virtually admitted in a curious 
way by its being advertised for sale. Thus in manufacturing centres, 
where a mill-owner has a steam-engine too powerful for bis ~ rements, 
he issues a notice to the effect, “Spare Power to Let.” But of course the 
common phrase, “ price of labour,” at once acknowl the objectivity of 
work, . . . Every one knows that matter (e.g. corn, gold, diamonds) has its 

ice ; so has energy. Weare not aware of any case in which force has 
Coe offered for sale. To “have its price” is not conclusive of objectivity, 
for we know that ‘Titles, Family Secrets, and even Degrees are 
sold ; but “ not to have its price” is conclusive against objectivity. 
Having regard to the existence of certain very objective nuisances, 
we should have been inclined to supplement this by a few words 
as to the possible “negativity” of prices. One has, we 
must confess, somewhat astonished us. It is difficult to persuade 
ourselves that it is Professor Tait who gives utterance to the 
following sentence which is italicized by himself:—“ To assign the 
relative position of two points in space, three numbers (of which one 
at least must be a multiple of the unit of length) are necessary, and 
are sufficient.” What does this mean? What is “the relative 
position of two points in space”? We have always supposed that 
of two points in space there is nothing to be said, except that th 
are two points in space, and not one point or three or more, ani 
that several more points must be imported into the mental field of 
view before sufficient materials are obtained to furnish any ideas 
of “ relative position.” Wemay be quite sure that Professor Tait 
does not suggest that there is a permanent reference system, 
Cartesian or other, rigged up in space, the existence of which is 
always implied in statements about relative position. What, then, 
does he mean ? 

Professor Macfarlane’s Physical Arithmetic (London: Macmillan 
& Oo. 1885) brings into prominence the various lines of cleavage 
which physical science presents for the operations of the text-book 
writer. ‘The splitting up of physics into such subjects as Light, 
Heat, Electricity, &c., and the complete treatment of each in a 


_ separate volume, is an obvious and natural proceeding; but it is 
lacking in novelty, and tends to create “ grooviness.” It is, there- 


fore, a distinct gain to the student to have fresh divisions which 
run right across the old ones. Physical Arithmetic is an admirably 
executed work, and the treatment of the various units which have 
to be considered in the wide field it embraces is most satisfactory. 
A momentary surprise may be excited by finding a substantial 
chapter devoted to “Finance”; but the propriety of its inclusion 
e first volume o ysics, 

Professor Balfour Stewart and Mr. Gee (London: Macmillan 
Co. 1885) is concerned with “General Physical Processes.” It 
will be followed by a second on “ Electricity and Magnetism,” and 
a third on “ Heat, Light, and Sound.” It is, no doubt, a matter 
of difficulty to determine the degree of prominence which should 
be given to each piece of physical apparatus in a treatise such as 
the present, which deals with their practical working; and the 
feeling we have experienced—that there is a want of proportion 
in the author's treatment of different modes of measurement—we 
are content to ascribe to our individual taste. There is some little 
awkwardness about the division of the text into sections and 
lessons. Thus, Section 24, in which we are tersely informed that 
“The ordinary compound microscope is convenient for deter- 
mining the size of small objects,” cannot be said to be appropriately 

laced under the head “Lesson XI. The Whitworth Measuring 

ine.” The book must, however, be regarded as an ac- 
uisition. The illustrations are good and plentiful, and the 
escriptions and directions clear and precise. 
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STORIES.* 


ANY years ago an American critic attempted to account for 
the continued popularity of the romances of the late 
G. P. R. James by a neat epigram to the effect that Mr. James, 
having hit the bull’s-eye of success with his first novel, had gone 
on firing through the same hole ever since. As we read the suc- 
ceeding volumes of Mr, Bret Harte’s tales we are not a little 
tempted to apply the epigram to him. But the temptation must 
de resisted, for the application is not quite fair. In nearly every 
one of Mr. Bret Harte’s later volumes there has been at least one 
story of high quality, and needing no aid from the reputation 
— by the first book. Nothing that Mr. Bret Harte has done 
of years is finer or stronger than the “ Luck of Roaring 
Camp,” the “Outcasts of Poker Flat,” “ Tennessee's Partner,” or 
two or three other of the very striking and beautiful tales which 
formed his first volume. But “ Left Out on Lone Star Mountain,” 
in the little volume he published last year under the title of On 
the Frontier, was quite worthy to be p alongside the best of 
these ; and in the present collection there is one tale or sketch, 
“Sarah Walker,” which is one of the most humorous and most 
artistic stories Mr, Bret Harte has ever written. “ Sarah Walker” 
is a shot in the bull’s-eye, and it does not go through the hole 
made by the first hit, for it is not a tale of the Argonauts of 
Forty-nine. It is a character-sketch of one of the younger gene- 
ration of Americans, a worthy companion-piece to that unforget- 
able figure which Mr. a 2 James once gave us of Miss Dais 
Miller's younger brother. No abstract can do justice to the deeds 
and misdeeds of Miss Walker. No criticism can set forth all the 
delightful peculiarities of Miss Walker's character. The whole 
story is full of the most exuberant and yet delicate humour ; it is 
admirable comedy throughout ; yet we cannot help singling out 
for special commendation the most extraordinary scene, in 


_ which we have revealed to us, for the first time, the marvellous 
therapeutic effects of the common American cocktail as a specific 


ust mortal disease. There is a pleasant irony and a full share 
of artistic truth in the international episode with which the sketch 
closes. That Sarah Walker should grow up to be a magnificent 
‘woman, that she should marry an Italian prince, and that her 
child—another Sarah Walker and yet not a Sarah Walker— 
should be a most prim and precise young lady—all this, we 
» Was as inevitable as it was unexpected. Whenever the 
time comes for the publication of a volume of Selections from 
the Works of Mr. Bret Harte—anda very choice and most accept- 
able volume it will be, if it is compounded with re r care by 
an editor having a full sense of humour—we shall expect to 
find “ Sarah Walker” in high honour, next to the “Outcasts of 
Poker Flat” and the two or three other of the finest tales of the 
author's first book. But we feel bound to protest vehemently 
inst the portrait of Miss Walker which disfigures the corner of 
volume. This sketch represents a naughty little English 
maiden who has been rude to her governess; it fails to convey 
any idea whatever of the regal wickedness which was pent up as a 
possibility in Sarah Walker. And while we are protesting, we 
may as well protest also against the meaningless title of the collec- 
tion. By and Sedye can be made to tit the contents of this 
little book only by the most violent wrenching. Only in one of 
‘the three tales does anything happen on the shore, and in none of 
them does anything happen in the sedge. Perhaps the critic has 
‘ow no right to be too hurd on the novelist for the use of far- 
fetched titles ; it may be that all the titles, like all the plots, have 
deen used up. Of the two stories which serve to set oif “Sarah 
Walker ” not much need be said. “ An Apostle of the Tules” is 
one of the least satisfactory of Mr. Bret Harte’s unsuccessful tales. 
“* A Ship of ’49,” on the other hand, is quite up to his average. 
In it we find related what Mr. James Russell Lowell has called 
the Unhappy Lot of Mr. Nott. Mr. Nott is the inconsequent 
parent of an poping and romantic daughter, and they live 
together in an old ship which has been run ashore and which 
has come in time to be surrounded by the hastily-built houses of 
the new settlers. It is a tale of secret treasure, us becomes a tale 
of the sea; and there is, just at the end, the most delicious and 
enticing surprise. 
“A Ship of ’49” was a sea-story of which the scene was laid on 
land; Within the Capes is a genuine sea-story, with its storms 
and shipwrecks, with its desolate islands, and with its secret 
treasure also. It is an American story, and the capes between 
whose some the tale opens and closes are the capes of Chesapeake 
Bay. The chief events of the action take place during the war 
between Great Britain and the United States in the second decade 
of this century—a struggle which is known in America as the 
War of 1812, but about which neither contestant has now any 
t cause to brag. What gives a most pleasant flavour to 
ithin the Capes and makes it of genuine literary importance, 
despite its unpretending modesty, is the skill with which the 
author transports us in the midst of a simple and pastoral peo 
and makes us see and understand their ways and manners. e 
have had occasion more than once to point out the great richness 
of the United States as a field for the writer of fiction. Every 
one of the original thirteen colonies had its own genesis and 


* By Shore-and Sedge. By Bret Harte. London: Longmans & Co. 


Within the Capes. By Howard Pyle. New York: Charles Scribner’s 
Sons. 1885. 

Struck Down. By Hawley Smart. London: Warne & Co. 1885, 
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its own development, and almost every one of the States which 
have been added to the Union since the Declaration of In- 
dependence has its own historical peculiarities. Railroads and 
telegraphs, a common language and a common law, a central 
Government, and a unity of commercial interests have all helped 
to bring the t United States into a certain superficial 
uniformity. But beneath the surface there is yet the greatest 
diversity of character. The English reader who knows Mrs. 
Stowe’s marvellously exact Old Town Folks, Mr. Bret Harte's 
Californians, Mark Twain's dwellers along the Mississippi, Dr. 
Eggleston's Hoosier Schoolmaster, Mr. Cable’s Old 
Mr. James's Bostonians, and Mr. Howells’s more highly-civilized 
Americans at large, can begin to form some idea, however inade- 
uate, of the variety of life, character, and situation which the 
nited States present to an observer who is an artist. Mr. 
Howard Pyle in Within the Capes presents to us a Quaker settle- 
ment south of Philadelphia and near to the Delaware coast. The 
ne and the place are alike charming ; the men are grave and 
ve; the women are gentle and beautiful; there is a rolling 
landscape and a fertile soil. Tom Granger runs away to sea when 
he is a boy; then he comes home after a three years’ cruise and 
falls in love with Patty Penrose, and she falls in love with him; 
to make a fair start in married life he ships in a privateer; he 
faces the perils of the deep and is shipwrecked, and gets upon a 
little island and finds a treasure. - When at last he is taken off and 
returns home it is only to learn that Patty is about to be married 
to another. And the next day he is arrested for the murder 
of that other. Here is variety enough, and it is set before 
us skilfully, with a certain old-fashioned quaintness of a pleasant 
flavour. There are, in fact, two divisions in Within the Capes— 
@ sea-story and a story of circumstantial evidence and of un- 
ravelled crime. As far as the first is concerned, we may say that 
Within the Capes is @ rattling good yarn very well spun; it is 
quite as good as the one story of Mr. Clark Russell which he 
serves so persistently with but slight change of sauce. As far as 
the second part is concerned, we may say that Within the Capes 
has an ingenious mystery, and that even in this well-worn field 
Mr. Howard Pyle has unearthed a novelty. In the ordinary tale 
of inexplicable crime attributed to the wrong man, it is either 
the superhuman intelligence and skill of the supremely acute 
detective which get at the heart of the mystery, or it is the 
devotion of a faithful friend or of a loving mistress which 
succeeds at last in clearing the name and fame of the hero. But 
Mr. Howard Pyle has done better than this; he has made his 
hero—although locked up in gaol—clear himself by sheer effort of 
his reasoning. All this part of the story is very cleverly managed 
indeed. The name of Mr. Howard Pyle is probably familiar 
to those who read the Century and Harper's as that of an artist 
in black and white having a distinct personality of his own. He 
is also a penman of no little skill, as he showed by his 
charming retelling of the adventures of Robin Hood one or two 
Christmases ago. The unfortunate American author has now 
to withstand not only the competition with the stolen goods of 
foreign authors; he also to withstand the new competition 
with the American artist, who seems to be as expert with the 
pen as with the pencil. Mr. Abbey edits his own Herrick, and, 
with Mr. Boughton, takes Sketching Rambles in Holland. Mr. 
W. H. Gibson writes the text of his own Pustoral Days. Mr. 
Frank Millet has gone on A Wild Goose Chase, in the pages of 
Harper's recently, making om and taking notes all by himself. 
And now Mr. pea Pyle comes forward with a story as fresh 
as it is sim Truly, the ways of the American author are hard. 
To lay down By Shore and Sedge or Within the Capes and to 
take up Struck Down is a sharp change, and the reader cannot 
help feeling something closely akin to a shock as he gives up 
the tic, if over-precious, style of Mr. Bret Harte, and the 
old-fashioned simplicity of Mr. Howard Pyle, for Mr. Hawley 
Smart's careless sentences, and for his happy-go-lucky style 
—if, indeed, that can be called a style which is wholly without 
form. But Mr. Hawley Smart is brisk and lively; and although 
in coming to his work after Mr. Bret Harte’s and Mr. Howard 
Pyle’s we cannot but feel that we have crossed the indefinable 
boundary of literature, yet his story has what is popularly 
known as “go.” Struck Down is quite unliterary; its writing 
is slovenly to the last degree; its characters are worn bare, 
and were not vital when new; but it has incidents and move- 
ment, and these may serve. There is a familiar tale of a small 
boy with a mongrel dog; the boy was called upon to declare the 
pedigree of the dog. “ He is part bull-dog,” declared the youth, 
“and part terrier, and part e, and—and—and the rest of 
him is just dog/” And Mr. Hawley Smart may make the same 
triumphant answer to any one who criticizes Struck Down. It is 
mysteries and part detectives, but mostly it is just story. It 
is not a story of especial originality ; but, as we have said, it will 
serve. There isaSpanish girl, who isin love with a young officer, 
and who is loved by two seafaring persons, The young officer is 
murdered, and one of the seafaring persons is arrested for the deed ; 
but it was the other of the seafaring persons who did it. There is 
a detective, Inspector Pollock, who is the pride of Scotland 
Yard—so Mr. Hawley Smart tells us; and yet he never has an 
idea until one of the other characters gives it tohim. He is not 
taken from life; indeed, he seems rather a transcript from the 
of Mark Twain’s Stolen White Elephant. t in Mr. 
awley Smart’s eyes Inspector Pollock is a most extraordinary 
person, producing the most extraordinary effects on the people he 
meets, For example, on p. 55 he tells a certain Mr. Crinkle who 
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he is, and Mr. Crinkle says, “So you're Inspector Pollock, are 
you? We've all heard of you, 0’ course;” and yet on p. 92 we 
are told that Mr. Orinkle “had no idea that one of the cracks of 


Scotland Yard was his companion. 


EWALD'S HISTORICAL SKETCHES.* 


Me EWALD, in the course of his book, gives the following 
account of the motives which inspired him to write it :— 


As ong as curiosity and a cultured cynicism constitute such important 
elements in the sum total of our human nature, the literature of gossip 
will never lack readers. Historians have written histories which have 
fallen dead from their hands, biographers have failed to interest the public 
in the deeds of their heroes, novelists have excited their imagination in 
vain, travellers have wandered over distant lands without arousing a desire 
to follow in their footsteps, yet no work purporting to be a record of the 
trivial events of daily lite in high quarters, of the gossip of the boudoir 
and the antechamber, of spiteful personalities, of the malice, hate, and all 
uncharitableness that seethe beneath the calm polished surface of well-bred 
society, has ever been written without receiving a cordial reception. . . . 
Nor is this surprising. In the most brilliant histories there must neces- 
sarily be a certain amount of dryness; but in the diary or memoirs of the 
courtier is presented in its easiest and lightest garb. 


With this comfortable assurance of the eternal mission of the 
gossipmonger Mr. Ewald has pursued his studies. National aspir- 
ations may beat as high as they will; but they will not draw 
Mr. Ewald from his calm contemplation of the backstairs. Poli- 
tical problems may press for solution; but Mr. Ewald will answer 
them by stories of the flirtations of queens and the peccadilloes of 

rincesses, He wishes to be more brilliant than “the most bril- 
iant historians.” Even Lord Macaulay's pages necessarily con- 
tain “a certain amount of dryness,” because they to set 
forward some conception of the progress of events, and convey 
some idea of the principles of political and social life. So far as 
they condescend to such unworthy topics, they are doomed to be 
unread. Mr. Ewald raises his head loftily above such narrow 
ae. His object is “to present history in its easiest and 
ightest garb.” He turns from the student, from the thinker, from 
the inquirer, and devotes himself to the “cultured cynic.” We 
are tempted to inquire whether it is the cynicism of the drawing- 
room or the culture of the servants’ hall which he aims at satisfy- 
ing. His style is not concise, his epigrams are not pointed, his 
remarks are not pregnant, his maxims are trite. The “cultured 
ic” of the drawing-room will not find his knowledge of life or 
character extended or his store of conversation enriched by | 
the psychological gleanings of Mr Ewald’s researches into the | 
“ original sources” of gossip. We select a fewat random. “ Like 
all fickle characters, she was very impulsive.” “It is remarkable 
how often people whose lives evince little of the control and teach- 
ing of the creed they profess are resolute, whilst discarding the 
animating spirit of their religion, in maintaining its mechanism 
whole and intact.” “No one is more sensitive to the fangs than 
the habitual biter.” These extracts may serve to show that Mr. 
Ewald is better than the class of readers to which he appeals. 
He will never succeed in becoming “ a cultured cynic.” 

In reality, Mr. Ewald seems to have deceived himself about the 
object which he had in view. He is a much more harmless person 
than he makes out. He is right in thinking that he ‘one to a 
class of readers to whom the historian and even the novelist 
a in vain. It is not, however, the “cultured” class that 

supply Mr. Ewald with readers. Gossip has charms for 
those who cannot take the trouble to think, and yet do not 
wish to be ignorant. What happened in England in the days 
of Queen Elizabeth is dull reading; but a knowl of Eliza- 
beth’s love affairs gives a semblance of historical information. 
There are some who enjoy the comfortable feeling of being engaged 
in instructive reading, provided that it does not even as 
much demand on their attention as does the better class of novel. 
For them Mr. Ewald writes. He appeals to their reminiscences 
of Mrs, Markham’s history, and sets before them in detail the old 
stories which in their youth impressed their imagination. We 
turn over Mr. Ewald’s and find the friends of our boyhood, 
the Field of the Cloth of Gold, Sir Thomas Wyatt's Revolt, Queen 
Elizabeth’s Suitors, the story of Sir Walter Raleigh, Prince 
Charles's visit to Madrid, the Rye House Plot, the Scandals of the 
Court of G II. They are all told, we are gravely informed, 
from “ original sources,” which only means that Mrs. Markham's 
tales have Been embroidered with a fringe of modern erudition. 

Erudition is Mr. Ewald’s claim to consideration. He refers to 
State papers, but forgets to tell us that others have referred to 
them before him. The Field of Cloth of Gold is fully described 
but Dr. Brewer has already packed into five pages all that is o 
any interest,and Mr. Ewald only a Dr. Brewer. Quotations 
are made of Dr. Brewer's exact words, but the reference is given 
to “Calendar of State Papers, Henry VIII., Vol. ILI. Preface, 

Ixx.” This looks deterrent in the eyes of an ordinary reader. 
ft would be only fair to inform him that Dr. Brewer's prefaces 
have been collected and published under the name of A History 
of the Reign of Henry VIII. So, too, with all the other subjects 
of which Mr. Ewald treats. He has followed in the tracks of 
Mr. Froude, Mr. Gardiner, and Lord Macaulay. He has nothing 
to add to the accounts which they have already given. He can 
only insert a few details here and there which they have judiciously 


omitted. Now and then Mr. Ewald shows a disposition to put 
his learning in the foreground, This, however, is done as an 
excuse for with matters which perhaps might as well be 
left alone, Thus Mr. Fwald devotes one of his papers (a short 
one, we admit) to “The Warming-pan Story” of the birth of 
the Pretender. After some explanatory remarks, he proceeds :— 
Among the documents preserved in the Record Office there is av 
interesting entry touching this matter. It is enrolled on the Close Roll, 
4 James II. part 3, and I am not aware that ony ome bas ever before 
been made to the fact that such a statement has officially entered upon 
our national archives. 
Tere speaks the researcher, the man of erudition. He gives an 
account of the proceedings in Council by which James IL. esta- 
blished the truth about the birth of his son. The evidence given 
was ordered to be enrolled in the Court of Chancery. Mr, Ewald 
claims to put this before his readers for the first time. We are 
sorry to say that his discovery is not new, There is an account 
of all this in Clarendon’s Diary and in Barillon’s despatches. 
The summons of the Council, the number of witnesses, the 
nature of their evidence, and the order to enrol the evidence in 
Chancery, is told sufficiently in Lingard's History of England. Mr. 
Ewald can claim no credit for his discovery. 
It is not worth while pointing out the errors of Mr, Ewald 
when he attempts any higher flight than that of turning a State 
per into a piece of spicy gossip. When he gives a sketch of the 
istory of the Jews in England, he falls back upon that ambiguous 
personage “ the Chronicler,” and is aoe to take Holinshed as an 
authority for the reigv of William II, We are rather perplexed 
about the costume of Sir Walter Raleigh. On one page he “ throws 
off the toga of the undergraduate,” and on the next page puts 
money “in the ample pockets of his knickerbockers.” 
Mr. Ewald has set himself to follow in the of Mr, 
Hepworth Dixon, and fill the vacant post of purveyor of historical 
ip to the public which has an appetite for highly-seasoned 
ishes. Mr. Dixon bad a largeness of diction and a wealth of 
commonplace one ay which always made his pages amusing. 
Mr. Ewald, though he does his best to avoid “ dryness,” does not 
escape from dulness. His commonplaces are not draped in any 
imaginative garb. He does nothing more than turn into modern 
English the trivialities which his records supply. He has not even 
the boldness to adventure into new fields, or bring forward any 
topics of fresh interest. He only tells again the old tales, and 
tries to give them dignity by calling them “ Studies.” They are 
studies that lead to no results, We can only regret that any one 
who has had historical documents in his hands should have used 
them to such little purpose. 


REMBRANDT.* 


N his good-natured Causeries sur les Artistes de mon Temps, 
Jean painter of the Besancon Léonard de Vinci and 
illustrator of a famous edition of Gil Bias, tells a pleasant story of 
Couture. The artist of the Décadence des Romains was, as every- 
body knows, a man who greatly esteemed himself, who believed, 
in fact, that his work was the culmination of art, and that after 
him there could come nobody worth a sixpenny-piece, He was 
poor for all that, and lived alone, painting for himself, and 
teaching none. One day he received the visit of a mild and modest 
young man who begged te be his pupil. At first the favour was 
but in was found equal to the 
of preparing bu eggs sweeping and tidying a room 
and bel ete as a servant-scholar. In the pen er he did 
whatever had to be done in the way of housework; all the rest of 
the day he painted beside the master. When the master changed 
his lodging, the servant assisted in the operation of moving, and 
together they wheeled off the furniture in atruck. After sume 
months of this sort of life the servant gave warning. He must 
get back to Rouen, he said ; his nts had recalled him, and he 
must obey. Would the master do him the honour to dine with 
him? , The master would, and s cab conveyed them to the 
Fréres Provengaux, There the servant was received as one having 
authority—as one well known and highly bonoured. He was 
an habitué, it appeared; his family dined there when they came 
to Paris. Of course the dinner was worthy of the house; and, 
in the end, the master was good enough to promise to go and see 
his poor but devoted servant at Rouen. He went; and lo! the 
servant lodged in a magnificent hotel, so rich in furniture and 
pictures, in bronzes and tapestry and precious things of every sort, 
that the master (as he afterwards confessed) was astonished “au 
dela de toute ex ion.” The servant was no other than the 
famous collector M. Eugéne Dutuit; and the story, which Couture 
told to M. Francais the landscape-painter, was confirmed to him by 
the principal hero. He wanted to learn something of painting from 
Couture ; and in his devotion to art he took the only means he could 
of achieving his end. In something of the samespirit he has since 
then pursued his inquiry into the art of Rembrandt. 
The magnificent work at present under notice is worthy of his 
tation as the most uncompromising of amateurs. It is in two 
volumes quarto, with a supplementary part and a fasciculus contain- 
ing the larger prints. That it is produced with every possible luxury 
in the way of paper and type and illustration we do not need to say. 
The Lm pb utch; the type is perfect; the illustrations, in the 
text and out of it, are in e or by one or other of the pro- 
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of héliogravure. The edition is limited to five hundred 
‘at 600 francs apiece, with a certain number on superior 
paper at twice as much as that. It has taken Nee 
will supersede all other ogues m t seems pro- 
bable enough. That it is only a book for collectors and museums 
is evident. That it will be of the greatest use to every one 
interested in the subject is uestionable. It is a kind of 
Rembrandt encyclopedia—an epitome in catalogue form of all 
that has been written about the greatest of painter-etchers, a 
synoptical view cf the controversies that have arisen in connexion 
with his works, a table of prices and numbers, a lexicon of sales, 
a handbook of states and impressions, a dictionary of galleries 
and collections, and names and dates. M. Dutuit has the whole 
thing at his fingers’ ends, from Gersaint down to Dr. Bode; and 
his readers, who of necessity must be few, may learn from him as 
much of it as writing may impart. 
pages i , and we are taken straight to con- 
sideration of what te M, Dutuit is the important matter. He de- 
scribes and criticizes the contributions of Gersaint, Yper, Bartsch, 
Claussin, Wilson, Charles Blanc, M. Vosmaer, Mr. Middleton, and 
Dr. Haden, He discusses the theories of the two last as to certain 
of the more famous among the pitces douteuses ; and on this and 
other points he sets forth his own opinions with frankness and 
good sense. After this necessary preamble he proceeds with his 
catalogue. He rejects the system of classification introduced by 
Blane as dubious and he 
ogical arrangement — . Vosmaer 0 
by Mr. Middleton and the arli Club as open to "aie 
cussion and as lacking in any = ity of proof; and he reverts 
to the order established by int, and accepted by his im- 
mediate successors. Under Gersaint’s twelve s—portraits 
of Rembrandt, real and sup , Old Testament subjects, New 
Testament subjects, “ Saints,” histories and allegories and fantasies, 
beggars, “Sujets Libres et Figures Académiques,” landscapes, 
known portraits, portraits unknown, portraits of women, and 
studies and “ griffonnements ”—he has ranged his materiais, Each 
etching (there are some three hundred and sixty in all) is named, 
and described and dated; then comes a statement of its dimen- 
sions; then a table of the number by which it is designated in 
Bartsch, Claussin, Charles Blanc, and Middleton; then a descrip- 
tion of its several states, each with its list of prices. Each num- 
ber is illustrated by a reproduction, in or out of the text, of the 
size of the original. At the end of every section is a list in 
chronological order as determined by M. Vosmaer. At the end 
of both volumes is an index of illustrations, which is also a 
of the numeral designations of the various catal 
and a tabulation of dates according to Vosmaer and Middleton. 
There.is a catalogue of attributed pieces, and there is a catalogue 
of the thirty landscapes which Mr. Middleton rejects as spurious. 
In an “ pilogue . Dutuit discusses the master’s paintings (of 
which, as he confesses, he knows but little); reprints the famous 
inventory of Rembrandt's effects; describes a certain number of 
collections; presents a complete set of catal with their 
numerical concordances as aforesaid; and concludes with a most 
imposing list of authorities. When the end is reached the subject 
is exhausted ; and there is pect ge Sige but to study the etchi 
themselves. M. Dutuit has told what there is to tell, It is for the 
Keeper of the Prints to supply the rest. 
supplementary volume deals with the pictures and draw- 
ings. It with a catalogue of the sales at which Rembrandt's 
—_ we appeared, from that of the advocate Jan Van 
ngeren in 1692 to that of Prince Narichkine in 1883, with a 
statement of prices and an alphabetical index. Follows a catalogue 
of the Rembrandts included in all public and royal collections; 
in the next section the private collections of the world are dealt 
with in the same fashion and with the same completeness; and 
the whole achievement is crowned with a “Table Méthodique ” 
and a “Table wrayer pur ant the first of collections and dates, 
the second of dates and references. Then comes a reprint, with 
annotations and a commentary, of Rembrandt's letters to Con- 
stantine Huygens; and this is succeeded by a set of catalogues of 
the Rembrandt drawings in public and private collections, and 
an historical tabulation, with prices and dimensions, of the sales 
in which they have figured. M. Dutuit, as we have noted, is by 
no means 80 ferré on the subject of Rembrandt the painter as he 
is on that of Rembrandt the etcher ; he quotes Gustave Planche 
in preference to Fromentin, accepts the popular idea of the supre- 
macy of the “ Anatomy Lesson,” and the ** Ronde de Nuit,” and 
has only an austere regard for the “ Five Syndics.” But he has 
done whet he might to make his catalogues exhaustive; and his 
work, if not the final one, will be of immense yalue, and useful- 
ness to his successors. 
_ In a book of this sort the illustrations are necessarily an im- 
portant feature. Those in the first two volumes are all helio- 
» the work of M, Charreyre. They include some excellent 
of reproduction—the “ Faustus,” the “ Mile,” the “Three 
” the “ Rembrandt Appuyé,” the “ Hundred Guilder Piece,” 
the “Seller of Ratsbane,” the “Greater Crucifixion”; but as a 
whole they are scarce so satisfactory as the superb set of copies in 


héliogravure, produced by M. Amand-Durand, They seem to lack 
colour and ness, to be less brilliant than they might be, and 


more blurred than they ought, In the third and supplementary 
volume the Haptntione, twenty-five in number, are some in etchi 
—the work of MM. Rajon, King, Koepping, Flameng, n0f, 


Courtry, Waltner, and Lalauze—and some in héliogravure. The 
latter, which are in tint avd give the effect of the drawings re- 
— are wonderfully successful. Of the former, one of the. 

t is M. Koepping’s transcript into black and white of the 
admirable “ Portrait de Femme ” in the Louvre. Other good ones 
are M. Rajon’s version of the “Old Woman” in the National 
G and M, Flameng’s renderings of the “ Wife of Martin 
Deay” and thé “ Femme d'Utrecht.” The worst is certainly the 
same artist’s copy of the Hermitage “Danae.” It is immensely 
inferior, not merely to the picture, but to the autotype of the 
picture produced by Messrs. Braun. 


INDIAN MEDICAL JURISPRUDENCE.* 


officiels after an experience of a quarter 
of a century are, if willing, able to contribute something 
to the existing stock of information on Oriental subjects. A 
revenue officer who has “ settled” a province after annexation, or 
* ye-settled ” it when the original term of thirty years has ex 
can throw light on village communities and grants of rent 
free by anachronisms termed feudal chiefs. One magistrate with 
sesthetic tastes writes gracefully about native architecture. Another 
classifies the dialects of Hindi. A third tells us of political events 
uorum pars fuit. A fourth recalls the dark days of the Mutiny. 
one of these matters are discussed in the little volume before us, 
It is more than the outline of a special subject. Forbidding in its 
aspect, unsavoury in its details and disclosures, it can hardly fail 
to be useful to Police Superintendents, Magistrates, and district 
Judges, whose business lies mainly with the criminal classes. 
Unfortunately, from its very nature, the treatise is one which may 
best be read in the study or referred to on the bench. Much of it 
could not be criticized and dissected except in the of a 
medical journal. Descriptions of wounds and their terrible con- 
sequences, and of decomposed bodies recovered under highly 
ye gery circumstances, are not intended for the general reader. 
And yet several of the chapters throw considerable light on the 
difficulties of Indian administration, and explain how all measures 
of improvement must be slow and tentative where they are 
viewed with suspicion and are obstructed by the prejudices of caste. 
Dr. Norman Chevers, an experienced surgeon of the 
Medical Establishment, some years ago wrote a very useful work 
on medical jurisprudence. But he looked at the subject rather 
from the scientific than the judicial point of view, though there is 
an obvious connexion between the two. Mr. Gribble has had. 
much practice in bringing criminals to justice, analysing evidence,. 
and exposing falsehood and fraud. It is unfortunate that Dr. Ronen 
who was to have added some chapters un vegetable poisons, di 
in 1884 without fulfilling his intentions or leaving any notes.. And 
we could wish that Mr. Gribble bad confined himself to Indian 
nts, and had not drawn so many of his illustrations frem 
celebrated cases tried in the English or Continental courts of law. 
In other respects his classification and arrangement are very 
We find chapters on wounds, on poisons, and on strangulation; 
and the danger of relying on deceptive appearances in corpses, 
which even expert Police Superintendents have been occasionally 
misled, is set out with great clearness and precision. 

Mr. Gribble takes much pains to remind us that all the outward 
marks on a corpse should be noted and committed to writing 
accurately on its first discovery. But no district Magistrate or 
Sessions Judge need be told that in India two things are most 
favourable to the criminal and most unfavourable to the police. 
The former has on his side the climate and the community. The 
first is a rapid and destructive agency, and the second is an 
apathetic body, indisposed to render the slightest assistance 
to what, in the correspondence column of an Anglo-Indian 
newspaper, are usually a yp as “the Darogah and his 
myrmidons and harpies.” Then too, and skeletons may 
be met anywhere in a district without exciting lively interest. 
Hindus who are too poor to afford firewood for the cremation 
of a relative, apply a torch for a moment to the mouth, and 
then with an invocation to Hari, hurl the dead body into the 
nearest stream. It soon rises and floats down to be gnawed 
by shrimps and fishes, or it is stranded to be eaten by jackals. 

vellers are taken ill on the road in a strange province and 
die without a soul to care for them. All that the residents of 
the nearest village are anxious for is that the discoyery of 
the corpse within their area or limits shall not give rise to 
troublesome inquiries and form an admirable basis for an un- 
founded charge of murder, It is quite true, on the other han 
that the police and headmen of villages and local agents o 
every are held responsible for reporting all suspicious 
or sudden deaths, and that every year an apparently enormous 
number of persons is reported as having died. from snake-bites,, 
wild beasts, sudden epidemics, drowning, and other causes. The 
course generally followed in large cantonwents, bazaars, eae 
head stations is by no means unsatisfactory in its results. We 
will suppose that a banker or shroff is found murdered in his 
house in Radha Bazaar, or that there has been a disturbance in a 
house of ill-fame, or that an intriguer has been watched for and 
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summarily knocked on the head by & —— husband: who 
for some time has suspected his wife of infidelity. The corpse is 
discovered by the watchman or policeman going his rounds for the 
last time just before break of day. If the Kotwal or the inspector 
of police is fairly vigilant and energetic, the dead body is brought 
to the house of the magistrate when the crime is one or two hours’ 
old. From his house to that of the civil assistant-surgeon is pro- 
bably but half a mile. The body is identified, the nature of the 
injuries is carefully committed to writing, the examination and 
report by the medical officer follows, and everything is done, then 
and there, to facilitate the discovery of the truth at the Sessions 
trial, which will come off with much greater despatch than is 
popularly supposed. Such a thing as prisoners “ languishing for 
months” for want of a regular gaol delivery is now unknown in 
India. Promptitude of investigation, minute record of appear- 
ances, and completion of judicial proof are ensured where the 
accused, the police, the committing magistrate, the civil surgeon, 
and the judge all live within three or four miles from one common 
centre. But the case is very different when a crime takes place 
or a corpse is found under questionable circumstances in a village 
at some distance from either the head-station or one of the sub- 
divisions of a large district. Mr. Gribble gives the Indian Govern- 
ment credit for the establishment of dispensaries in various 
parts of large areas; and we may add that roads, railways, and 
telegraphs have of late years enabled alert magistrates to push 
eharges home at once. But we cannot have a Sub-inspector or a 
doctor in every cluster of villages; and where a Darogah is in- 
efficient, and a powerful Talukdar has an interest in hushing up 
inquiries, or where one religious or social faction has a long- 
standing grudge against another, the utmost difficulty is experi- 
enced in penetrating a mystery and dissipating a series of lively 
fictions which have been created on a et basis—the finding 
of a corpse of somebody or other. Mr. Gribble lays down a 
series of rules for the guidance of all officials who are called on 
to report on a suspicious death, whether the alleged cause be 
drowning, or poison, or suicide by hanging. But it is one thing. 
as he must be well aware, to pass admirable legal enactments and 
to lay down excellent rules of practice in India, and quite another 
to get them carried out. Everywhere caste, interest, and wealth 
intervene. The touch of a dead body is pollution to a Hindu. 
And why should any Brahman care one anna for the disasters of 
a Sudra, ora Mahommedan for the visitation which has befallen 
a whole Hindu agricultural caste? Nobody thinks it a duty to 
arrest a murderer. It is the interest of many a peaceable, well- 
i , and unoffending villager to get rid at once of any trace 
of crime, or of what may be made to have an ugly criminal 
appearance. Many such instances are given in this volume, which 
oe cxpationeed magistrates and police superintendents will cor- 
roborate. It is not necessary to have served in the special 
department of Thuggee and Dacoity to collect anecdotes which 
would startle a justice of the peace in any English county 
and an active Chairman of Quarter Sessions, One man can- 
didly admitted that he came to supply the ved of his friend, 
the principal witness in a case of highway ro , who had un- 
fortunately fallen sick. The facts, the substitute urged, were 
ly true and notorious to the whole village. On another 
occasion two brothers, apparently very decent people, bad the ill- 
luck, with the assistance of a neighbour, to hit a burglar a little 
too hard. They at once brought the railway into play, and put 
the corpse on the line just before the mail-train . Un- 
luckily the carriages cut off the head very neatly and broke the 
legs, leaving injuries to the skull and other parts wholly un- 
accounted for. Marks of blood were then found between the 
railway and the house of the prisoners. They were nearly con- 
victed owing to their very ill-advised defence, The truth was, 
however, discovered, and both were acquitted. Had they told a 
plain tale at first, the author remarks, they might never have been 
tried at all. An instructive case is quoted from the Presidency of 
Bombay. Two or three gangs had been in the habit of cutting 
and wounding each other, and then accusing some rich or respect- 
able person ~ happened to pass by, At length a young man, 
whose turn it was to supply evidence by having his neck cut, was 
operated on by a drunken and unskilful barber, who inflicted a 
mortal wound. “The gang fled, abandoning the youth, whose 
dying confession led to their arrest,” and, we hope, their due 
nishment. The point of this anecdote is hardly improved by 
Feing coupled with a similar story in connexion with the first 

e statistics of accidental deaths afford the author very little 
satisfaction. He has a shrewd suspicion that deaths from suicide 
and from snake-bites are often in reality murders. There are 
fewer suicides reported from populous than from thinly-populated 
districts, and fewer are set down to wild animals where the latter 
most abound. More people drown themselves in districts where 
there are the fewest lakes, rivers, and wells. Mr. Grant-Duff 
should see to this. Murderers often kill their victims and hang 
up the bodies so as “to create an impression of suicide.” A re- 
markable instance is given from the author’s own experience as 
magistrate of Combaconum. A = priest of a mutt or temple 
was found hanging in his cell. doors were locked inside. 
No post-mortem examination was held till the body had been 

i It seems that men of this rank and caste are not 

t, but are pickled in salt which preserves them, The death 

had been reported as one of suicide, but after a time suspicious 


facts came to light; the case was reopened; and eventually a — 


prisoner confessed that a murder had been committed at the insti- 
gation of a rival high priest. Witnesses at the Sessions we 
however, much too circumstantial and detailed, and the trial 
ended by an acquittal, though there seems little doubt from the 
facts detailed on the second inquiry as to the position of the body 
and the rope, that the deceased had met with foul play. But if 
murders are sometimes made to appear as suicides, the converse 
yee nme 4 takes place, and men have been known to commit 
suicide and create an impression that they had been murdered by 
their enemies. There are several cases where a malicious attem 
of this kind was foiled by the acuteness of the police and the 
magistrate who examined the body when it was first found. We 
recollect when a Hindu tired of life, hanged himself, and « friend 
improved the occasion by ee a@ common enemy as the 
murderer, Witch-swinging the burial of lepers alive are not 
uncommon at this day. Cases of the kind are mentioned in the 
reports of our Political Agents in Rajputana and Central India. 
Self-immolation has been put down with a strong hand, yet every 
now and then an individual is found crushed under the massive 
wheels of the Car of Jagannath at the festival of the Rath Jatra. 
But as the crowd is dense, the heat unbearable, and the shouting 
and beating of instruments perfectly deafening, it is no wonder that 
an old man or a child now and then gets in the way of the huge 
edifice of three stories in height and seven a martyr without 
the least intending it. We can only just allude to the crimes of 
rape and abortion. One security against false charges of the first 
of these offences lies in the disinclination of a respectable Hindu 
to bring his daughter or wife into Court on any such pretext, 
Villagers who are at issue about the boundaries of their land, 
the right of water from an aqueduct, or some question of caste 
or worship, are quite ready to bring false charges by the score. But 
they will take the form of arson, looting, afiray with wounding, 
kidnapping of the person, and other offences against life and 
property, but not of rape. Abortions are more common, as Mr, 
Gribble puts it, in the case of an unfortunate widow who has 
yielded to her passions and fears exposure and loss of caste, 
Cases 2 pepe are frequent, and this crime is often perpetrated 
on ani as well as human beings. Chamars, men who deal in 
skins and leather, have been known systematically to poison whole 
herds of cattle in order to get the skins for their trade. This 
offence was once ay common in the district of Gaya, in Behar. 
Mr. Gribble hit on the expedient of burying the deceased cattle in 
a mixture of quicklime, and so rendering the skins useless. Tho 
commonest poisons in India are vegetable, and they may be bought 
in any bazaar. Unwary pilgrims and travellers are often — 
by persons who profess to be of the same caste, and, as Macaulay 
says of those money-droppers sore from the cart’s tail who accosted 
the lord of a Lincolnshire or Shropshire manor in the seventeenth 
century, appear to them the most honest, friendly gentlemen 
that they have ever seen. these occasions the Dhatura-plant 
plays & conspicuous part. We are warned that every this 
eadly vegetable contains poison; the leaves, the stalk, the ri 
fruit, the seed, the unripe fruit, and the root. We trust that the 
author's opinion of the decrease of poisoning by this method during 
late years is borne out by general returns and statistics, But, even 
with our improved machinery of investigation and trial, with 
greater vigilance on the of the English officer, » higher 
standard of duty and morality in the native police, the of 
education and other benefits, crimes are ted in numerous 
instances and leave no trace behind them, all over India. Judicial 
dicta of much force and correct application in England are quietly 
put aside in the East. The rule of falsus in uno, falsus in omnibus, 
if there quoted by the young and zealous advocate, is rejected by 
the assessors and the experienced judge. Indeed, were such a rule 
adopted, the best cases would break down and the worst scoundrels 
would escape. A true case is often embellished, and a well-meani 
and honest witness details some fact which he could not hi 
have observed, and magnifies the number present at an affray and 
the head of cattle or the items of domestic property carried off 
a party of raiders. But that in the hands of good linguists, 
acquainted with native customs, urban and rural, the facts are 
ascertained and the chaff sifted from the wheat, Mr. Gribble has 
no sort of doubt, nor have we. To all young officers beginning 
a career in any part of India we may commend the study of this 
book, which in many parts is just as applicable to Bengal, the 
Deccan, and the Central Provinces, as it is to the South of the 
Madras Presidency. 


FRENCH LITERATURE. 


IVELINESS, it may well be supposed, is not the prevailing 
L characteristic of M, Jules Simon's discourses on Thiers, Gui 

and Rémusat(1). Here, however, it cannot be said that more 

that quality would be in place. M. Simon's papers are grave dis- 
courses actually read in the Académie des Sciences, and written 
obviously with as much sense of responsibility as fulness of know- 
ledge. ‘Thev are preceded by a long and interesti deal- 
ing especially with the writer's relations to Thiers, excellence 
of M. Simon's style, the sober gravity (never descending to 
fogeyishness) of his thought, and the range of his information are 
matters too well known to need insistence, If there is any of his 
three subjects whom he was perhaps less well fitted to treat than 


Par Jules Simon. Paris: Calmann- 
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the others, it is certainly Charles de Rémusat, with some sides 

of whose strangely-constituted character M. Simon can have had 

but little sympathy. But, on the whole, the volume is one of 

great weight and value, and can be neglected by no future student 

of its subjects. Its preface, dealing with all the subjects, and con- 

taining incidentally a most interesting discussion of academic 
in general, is not its least valuable portion. 

t will not — any one who knows M. Paul Janet’s (2) 
specialties oe if he has not read the Deux-Mondes articles from 
which this book is erty worked up) to find that, portly octavo 
of more than four hundred pages as it is, it scarcely covers the 
whole Cousin. The politician, the man of society, the first hot and 
then cold patron of youth who figures so curiously in Quinet’s and 
other memoirs, the elderly adorer of the ladies of the Fronde, 
show but little here in comparison with Cousin the philosopher. 
Of “the other Victor,” as he was for so many years, he Janet is 
from this side an eager admirer and apologist ; indeed, if we may 
offer in such a matter a judgment which we have not the space to 
substantiate by detailed instances, he is a rather disproportion- 
ately ardent admirer and apologist. Dut it rarely happens that a 
philosophical influence so wide and so deep as Cousin’s was for 
a time is found to have been entirely without justification, and 
certainly in Cousin’s own case it was not so, The not incon- 
siderable reaction which seems to be tuking place against extreme 
materialism in France may naturally seek to rebabilitate the 
author of Du vrai, du beau, et du bien, and we do not know that 
we can say that it does other than well in doing so, At any 
rate, M. Janet's book is far the most thorough on its subject that 
has yet appeared. 

We do not think that a series a generalities on the history 
of a nation such as the Count de Moiiy has furnished (3) can ever 
be fully satisfactory. We have the morals without the tales, the 
envois without the ballades, the conclusions without the premisses. 
And when the writer indulges in a somewhat rhetorical style 
(talking about “the candles of the Fronde going out before the 
sun,” and so forth) the matter is not much mended. Further, we 
believe that M. de Moiiy’s inspiriting notion of an unbroken con- 
tinuity of French patriotism, purely French and purely mg 0 
is entirely unhistorical. Therefore we cannot praise his book 
except with a very great deal of reserve. But there is no doubt 
about his a, and none as to his having striven to think 
for himself on the history of his country and its lessons; both 
which things are excellent. 

M. Gasquet announces himself as a disciple of M. Fustel de 
Coulanges (4), and M. Fustel de Coulanges’s ideas are, it is 
scarcely n to say, not universally accepted. But his 
discipleship has not prevented him from giving what can hardly 
be other than a useful, and what is apparently a careful, summary 
(he does not pretend to do more) of the administration and the 
social arrangements of France before the Revolution. To examine 
such a book in detail would be nearly as great a labour as to write 
it, and we shall only say that the arrangement is clear, and the 
separation of contentious and debatable matter from the matter 
proper to instruction apparently judicious. Like too many 

rench books (and we are not of the indiscriminate clamourers 
for indices) it is terribly in want of indexing. 

The sixth part of the new and graceful edition of M. Catulle 
Mendés’s poems (5) has appeared. 

We have sometimes laughed more over a book of “ Théo- 
Critt’s” than over Les loisirs dun hussard (6); but it is not 
easy to keep up his peculiar vein indefinitely, and it is only fair 
to say that the present book is a very fair and not unsuccessful 
attempt to break new ground of a character to which no one can 
object. M. Ch. d’Héricault’s (7) last revolutionary romance is 
very like its predecessors, full of learning and no means 
destitute of liveliness. One sentence of M. d'Héricault’s is so 

nant with wisdom that we must quote it. “ L’atmosphére 
révolutionnaire,” he says, “ a fiétri la délicatesse et la fierté, avec 
le sens moral et le sens commun,” Absit omen in a case nearer 


’ than that of France. 


NEW BOOKS AND REPRINTS. 


yarn .of the most thrilling description, and Mr. Andrew Lang 


contributes a characteristic poem. Altogether an agreeable 
memorial volume. 
Ghost-lore and fairy-lore make up a large ion of the re- 


rints in The Gentleman's Magazine Library (Elliot Stock). Mr, 

&. L. Gomme has ransacked the rich stores of Mr. Sylvanus 
Urban from 1731 to 1868, and collected a suggestive and valuable 
series of papers relating to English traditional lore and the 
customs of tba countries, The editor has performed his 
work with accuracy and discretion, while the method of classi- 
fication is excellent. Of course much interesting matter is 
rejected, but Mr. Gomme has considerately noted full particulars 
of this in his preface. For most people the interest of the book 
centres in legendary lore, the stories of trolls and fairies, of 
dreams and apparitions. As for the ghosts, those who disbelieve 
in them the volume may enlighten, while others will be more 
assured than ever that ap ces are in their favour. 

A book that flaunts such a title as Look Here! a & Tuer) 
is not prepossessing. It has the show of a bold, though not 
original, advertisement, and a glance at its pages does not di 
appoint as to the assurance of the author. Mr. Charles Searle is 
a professed wit, and he has all the audacity of the profession. As 
we have succeeded in finding among his half a thousand excerpts 
one or two reasonably smart sayings, it is not impossible others 
more discerning may find more. For the rest, in more senses than 
one Mr, Searle's wit is familiar, Good things take to themselves 
wings; the wit of Swift and Johnson has known strange affiliation, 
and we find much of Montaigne in Sterne. 

Our Hanoverian Kings (Sampson Low & Co.) is rather un- 
happily described by the author, Mr. B. C. Skottowe, as “a short 
history of the Four Georges.” Itis a not unskilful compilation 
of English history during the rule of those monarchs, and has little 
of the domestic and personal quality the sub-title suggests, Its 
utility as a handbook is obvious, though as history it cannot be 
said to supplant other compendiums. 

Mr. Edmund Goldsmid edits, under the title of The Massacre of 
Glencoe (Edinburgh: E. & G. Goldsmid), a reprint of the famous 
printed at Edinburgh in 1695 and entitled 
“ Gallienus ivivus; or, Murder will out, &c. Being a true 
account of the De-Witting of Glencoe, Gaffney, &c.” The refer- 
ences in the title to the murder of the De Witts, and to the hang- 
ing of Gaffney in Ireland, indicate of themselves the strong Jacobite 
sentiments of the writer. The “ true account” is full of bitter 
invective, and shows such considerable literary accomplishment, 
that if it was not the work of Charles Leslie, there can be no doubt 
of the author being secord only to Leslie among his party in 
polemical attainments. 

The third edition of the Handbook to the Roman Wall 
(Longmans & Co.), by J. Collingwood Bruce, LL.D., is accom- 
panied by an excellent map on linen and a number of new illus- 
trations by Mr. C. J. Spence. It is unnecessary to dilate on the 
rare merits of this admirable work, which should be in the hands 
of every explorer between Newcastle and the Solway. 

Among new editions of novels we note Mr. W. A. Hammond’s 
Doctor Grattan (Bentley), the American edition of which we have 
already noticed; Mrs. Oliphant’s Within the Precincts (Smith, 
Elder, & Co.); and Doris, by the author of “ Phyllis” (Smith, 
Elder, & Co, 

The Rev. Dr. Gatty’s Key to Lord Tennyson's In Memoriam 
(G. Bell & Sons) has reached a third edition. Mr. Henry 
Blackburn's Grosvenor Notes, 1885 (Chatto & Windus), is equal to 
its predecessors. Longfellow Furget-me-nots and 
Forget-me-nots (Griffith, Farran, & Co.) are two pretty and tiny 
remembrancers. Speedwell (Marcus Ward & Co.) is a compila- 
tion of Biblical texts, embellished with wreaths of the pretty 
veronica, akin in style to the former. 


NOTICE. 


We beg leave to state that we decline to return rejected Communi- 
cations: and to this rule we can make no exception. 


HE recent bazaar for the benefit of the North-Eastern 
Hospital for Children is worthily commemorated by the 
publication of In @ Good Cause (Wells Gardner & Co.) The 
voluntary contributions of well-known artists and authors form an 
attractive volume, the sale of which should materially increase the 
funds of an excellent institution and reward the exertions of the 
editor, Mrs. Tyssen-Amherst. Mr. Caldecott, Mr. W. C. Horsley, 
and Mr. 8. Carter are among the illustrators, and Mrs. Tyssen- 
Awherst supplies a graceful and appropriate design for the cover. 
The literature includes stories by Mr. W. R. S. Ralston, Mr. 
Anstey, Mrs. Cashel Hoey, Lady Augusta Noel, and Lady Cun- 
stance Howard. Mr. H. Rider Haggard tells a capital hunter's 


ve Victor Cousin et son quvre. Par Paul Janet. Paris: Calmann- 


* _ (3) Discours sur histoire de France. Parle Comte Charles de Moily. 
Paris: Hachette. 


(4) Précis des institutions, politiques et sociales, de ancienne France. 
Par A. Gasquet. 2tomes. Paris: Hachette. 

(5) Les pocsies de Cutulle Mendés, Interméde, Paris: Ollendorff. 

(6) Les loisirs Yun hussard. Par Théo-Critt. Paris: Ollendorff. 

(7) Les noces d'un Jacobin. Par Ch. d’Héricault. Paris: Perrin. 


NOTICE TO ADVERTISERS. 


The ADVERTISEMENT DEPARTMENT has been REMovED from 38 
to 33 Southampton Street. All communications respecting 
ADVERTISEMENTS should therefore be addressed to Mr. Joun Hart, 
33 Sournampron Srreer, Stranp, Lonpon, W.C. 


THE UNITED STATES. 


The Annual Subscription to the Satorpay Review, including 
postage to any part of the United States, is £1 10s. 4d, 
or $7 39, and may be forwarded direct to the Publisher, 
Mr. Boyce, at the Office, 38 Southampton Street, 
Strand, or to Mr.B.F Stevens, American Agency, 4 Trafalgar 
Square, London. International Money Orders can be sent from 
any office in the United States, and Subscriptions, payable in 
advance, may commence at any time, 
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The publication of the SaturDay Revirw takes place on Saturday 
Mornings, in time for the early trains, and copies may be obtained 
in the Country, through any Newsagent, on the day of publication, 


Copies of the Satunpay Review may be obtained every Suturday 
of M. Fotnerixenam, 8 Rue Neuve des Capucines, Paris. 


The SaturDay Review ts duly registered for transmission abroad. 


Copies of the Sarorpay Review Bill of Contents will be for- 
warded every Friday Evening by post, prepaid, to any Newsagent 
in Town or Country on application to the Publisher. 


Nearly all the back Numbers of the Saturpay Review may be 
obtained through any Bookseller, or of the Publisher, at the Office, 
38 Southampton Street, Strand, W.C. 


Now ready, VOLUME LVIIL., bound in cloth, price 16s. Cloth 
Cases for Binding all the Volumes, price 2s, each. Also, 
Reading Cases, price 2s. Gd. each, May be had at the Office, or 
through any Bookseller. 
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WILSON’S AMERICAN EXTRA TOAST 
BISCUITS are equally delicious for Tea or 
Dessert, and a great delicacy for Breakfast. Sold 
by Grocers, &c. Tins, 2s., 58s.—Sole Con- 
signee, D, CHALLEN, London, N. 


EXTRA 
TOAST. 


HEDGES & BUTLER. 
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the following 


WINES AND SPIRITS. 
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Sherry, Pale or Gold .. 
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Full priced Lists, &c., on application to HEDGES & BUTLER, 
155 Regent Street, London, and 30 King’s Road, Brighton, 
Shipping Cellars, Jerez, Spain. 


HEDGES & BUTLER. 


Unequalled with wine, and really exquisite 
with milk, WILSON’S AMERICAN EXTRA 
TOAST BISCUITS have no equal for crispness 
and unique flavour. Trial will convince. 
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HEALTII AND INTEGRAL STRENGTH IMPARTED AND IMPAIRED 
VITALITY RESTORED, 


By the Use of Mild Continuous Galvanic Currents, as Given by Means of the 


ELECTROPATHIOC BATTERY BELT 
Of the MEDICAL BATTERY COMPANY, LIMITED, 58 OXFORD 
STREET, LONDON, W. 
Successors to the PALL MALL ELECTRIC ASSOCIATION. 
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Sciatica, Lumbago, Rheumatism, K'dney Deranzement, Constipation, Loss of Nerve 
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TESTIMONIAL, 
RHEUMATIC GOUT. 
ajor PAKENHAM, Longstone House, Armazh, writes, Feb. 22, 18%5:_" I am very happy 
in orm you that the Elcetropathic Belt you supplied has completely 


me of the Kheuriatie Gout from which I had suffered such i fi 

and I now fee! as strong and as I have ever felt in ay life, “Several of 
ave, on my yecommendation, tried these Belts, and in every case the as been most 

satisfactory.” 

IMPORTANT.—The Consulting Medical Electr! on, Ring has h lo 
ence. and has made the Applicat ion of Eleciricity to t Fy 
Cally Gar (personally or by at the the] PRIVATE CO SUL TATION 
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Residents at a Distance sould send for a Private Advice Form (post free), 
On species of Post Office Order or Cheque for 21s. able to C. B. N Oxford 
Street, London, W.. the ELECTROPATHIC BELT will be 
to any part of the United Kingdom. 
A Ifundred-and-thirty-two-page Treatise, copiously Illustrated. “ELECTROPATUYs 
or Hanxess’s TO HEALTH,” post free 
THE MEDICAL BATTERY COMPANY, 
42 OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W. 
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7.45 Balance of Comfort. Special MA of A on July 20; on this 
evening BELLS ‘wilt played for the only Hurst) open Ten 
to Five. Seats booked in advance, or by letter or 


GENERAL GORDON at fend 


« THE VALE of TEARS,” 

SEUBE. completed a few days be fore he died. NOW ON VIEW at the DORE 

ALLERY, 35 New Bond Street, with * Christ Leaving the Pretorium,” and his other great 
ures. From ‘Ten to Six daily. 1s. 


AXOND! DEL SOCIETY.—Acceleration in PROMOTION of 

EMBERS, The COUNCIL have resolved to offer all Associates enrolled 

prior to > Apri rm the option of at once becoming Subscribers. Persons who now enter them- 

DOUGLAS H. GORDON, Secretary. 


ARUNDEL SOCIETY.—NEW CHROMOLITHOGRAPHS 
1. VIRGIN AND CHILD. By 
on-members, 253. 


2 VIRGIN. & CHILD. By Fiuipprxo Lippi, from Prato. To members, 8s. ; to non- 
members, 
3. NURSING OF BACCHUS. From an Ancient Wall-painting at Rome. To 
members, 8s. ; to non-members, 10 10s. 6d. 
elas COLLEGE, GLENALMOND (in the Perthshire 
and Modern Sides—the latter a 
entering upon life. Preparation for the Univer. ities, ‘dian 
xaminations. TWO SCHOLARSHIPS of £30 a year will ior 
‘Arg, an in August. Home provided for the Hotidays tor Indian pms Colonial Boys.— 
For particulars, prospectus, «c., apply to the Rev. the WARDEN, Glenalmond, by Perth, N.B, 


LFAMINGTON COLLEGE.—Next TERM begins Tuesday, 


September 22.—Apply to the PRINCIPAL. 


DORE’S LAST GREAT, 


| SHERRY AND BITTERS.—USE KHOOSH, the King 
of Bitters, THE ONLY BITTERS that really create an appetite and 
promote digestion. Purely Herbal. Wonderful with all liquids. 


A special Preparation for Medicinal Purposes, called 


KHOOSH TONIC BITTERS. They have suc- 


| ceeded when every other preparation has failed. These Bitters are a 
certain cure for all Liver and kindred complaints. Gentlemen of the 
Medical Profession are invited to test the truth of this statement by 
applying for a Bottle, which will be sent gratis. 


APOLLINARIS. 


HIGHEST AWARD, LONDON, 1884, 


“THE QUEEN OF TABLE WATERS.” 


“Its numerous competitors appear to have, one after another, 
fallen away.” 


KELLY COLLEGE, TAVISTOCK — 
The TRUsTEEs! have REDUCED the FEES at KELLY COLLEGE to £54 per 
annum (fer boarders). At this College Boys are prepared for the Universities, Army, Navy, 
and - KA —- ons. Junior Boys prepared for te Public Schools ; the situation is healthy, 
the buildings spacious and airy: there is a large ayeromed, Fives Courts, Gy yo, 
and "Carpenters Shop. NE. Tt TERM begins on September 22.—Apply to the Hea 


eral SCHOOL. — NINE SCHOLARSHIPS for 


Competition, viz.:— 

FOUR FOUNDATI each £24 a year, open to Boys already in the School. 
EN cach £24 a year, open only to Boys not already in 
the School. TWO of these will be raised to £50 for Boys who would be Boarders. 

ONE MOUSE SCIIOL. £50, tor Boarder 

ONE GLADSTONE SCHOLARSHIP, £2508 year, for Boys, whether already in the School 

or not, but limited to Boarders. 

The Examination for Boys not in the School already will be on July | ant 30. 

Application to Rev. C MacDOWALL, D.D., School House, Highgate, 


bette TUITION in SWITZERLAND for WOOLWICH, 

SANDHURST, and other EXAMINATIONS.—Mr. F. MEREWETHER (B. x 

sometime Master et cuewenhem Lollene. receives a limited number of PUPILS at 

Oxsine de Lucens, Canton Vaui. mt staff. Every facility for Modern Languazes, 

‘ferences kindly permitted to the Bitho “~Y f Dover, the Dean of Canterbury, and parents of 

er pupils.—l or partcu!ars. to to Mr. WETHER, or to Mesars. ASKIN, ITAS, 

& KILLIK, 38 ‘Sackville § Street, W., who will forward prospectus more detailed infurma- 
tion on application. Roxt Term Begins Thursday, July 23. 


CpeEN SCHOLARSHIPS in NATURAL SCIENOE, of the 
hie RENDLE, ‘Medicai i Secretary. 
W. M. ORD, Dean. 


Dien —The HEADMASTER of an important SCHOOL 
In Yeshshive off-rs to one or tue elder por who wil ard in his house, unusual 

mtages in speci. TULTION for UNIVERSITY MATIICULA TION or highest 
saccessful with former Puvlie ss, CLERICUS, Mr. E. J. Arnold, 


FRIEDRICHSHALL. 


THE WELL-KNOWN APERIENT MINERAL WATER. 


“ Most suitable for PROLONGED use.”—Professor SEEGEN. 


“Most efficacious ; to know it is to appreciate its high value.” 
Justus von Lresic. 
“The LONGER Friedrichshall is taken the SMALLER is the quantity 
necessary to effect the purpose.”—Sir Henry Tuompson. 


OF ALL CHEMISTS AND MINERAL WATER DEALERS. 


Being unsweetened, WILSON’S AMERICAN 
EXTRA TOAST BISCUITS are suitable for all 
luncheons and meals. No other Biscuits can 
compare with them. Trial will convince. 


EXTRA 
TOAST. 


PeMACATION, ne READING PARTY for the LONG 
in preparation for the Schools, Examinations, and the 
bridge Preliminary. An experienced TUTOR and EXAMINER. Beautiful neighbour- 
house and grounds; lawn-tennis ; Terms, Five 


: good uiness per week.— 


SCHOOL.—The important premises of this | 


SCHOOL to be LET on lease. The buildings have been occupied, since the time of 
their erection in 1860.as an Army Establishment, but are equsily suitable for a large pre- 
ratory school or general school. There are ac & sWimnmin 
bath and fencing-room. The grounds of 13 acres a cricket field, tennis 
lawns, aped uctive kitenen garden, good stabling, and detached infirmary. Au enualient 
r the Head- Master adjoins the schoo!-ho' ouse 
mises, commanding an unrivalled view over the ) Susveg hills, are extremely well 
enloviatel also for a pabiie or private institution. The t is very erate. Furt 
culars and orders to view on application Conte “GABDITAS & 38 Sackville 
t, Street, London, W. P w. Persona ly ins od and 3 


MIDLAND RAI LWAY. —TOURIST ARRANGEMENTS, 
1985.—TOURIST TICKETS will be issued from May 1 to October 31. 1835. 
For particulars, see Time Tables and Programmes, issued by the Company. 
JOHN NOBLE, General Manager. 
Derby : April 1885. 


MOFFAT HYDROPATHIC and PENSION, Dumfriesshire. 
The MOFFAT HYDROPATHIC and PENSION, one of the it and best 
establishments of the kind in the kingdom. is bew utifally” stunted amidst magnificent 
mountain scenery, and is on the main line of railway from 

jal is paid to the Cuisine. (Wines may be used “table, or not, at visitor's 


For apply to Mr. Fanqu#arson, Resident Manager and Secretary. 
Parra a.M. Train from Euston Station, London, reaches Moffat at 6.47, in time for 


CHARING CROSS HOSPITAL 
THE copes for to weet thie yermanentiy it,either by 


PEARS’ SOAP. 


SPECIALLY PREPARED FOR DELICATE SKINS. 


Mr. JAMES STARTIN, the eminent Surgeon, writes: | 
“T always. use it myself and recommend to my Patients | 
PEARS’ SOAP, in preference to any other, as being more free 


from excess of alkali and other impurities prejudicial to the skin.” 
PEARS’ SOAP. PEARS’ SOAP. | 


Whitens the teeth, prevents decay, and 
gives a pleasing fragrance to the breath. 
It is the best 
TOOTH POWDER, 

and contains no acid or gritty substances, 

Ask anywhere for 

ROWLANDS’ ODONTO, 
the only genuine, 


ROWLANDS' 
ODONTO. 


WILSON’S AMERICAN EXTRA TOAST 
are tke finest Biscuits ever baked. Trial will 
convince. Sold in 2s., 33, and 5s. Tins, of 
Grocers, &c. — Sole Consignee, DAVID 
CHALLEN, Mildmay Road, London. 


EXTRA 
TOAST. 


SILVER MEDAL, 
HEALTH EXHIBITION, 1884, 


FRY’S CARACAS COCOA. 


“A most delicious and valuable article.”"—Standard. 


FRY’S 
COCOA. 


PURE COCOA ONLY. 


FRY’S COCOA EXTRACT. 
TWENTY-ONE 


In order that the public may test the superb 
TRIAL quality as well as the economy ef WILSON’S 
° EXTRA TOAST BISCUITS, a sample 5s. tin 
5s. will be sent carriage paid on receipt of 5s, by 
DAVID CHALLEN, Sole Consignee, Mildmay 

Road, London. Grocers supply them. 


TONGA, the SPECIFIC for NEURALGIA, 


“ Tonga maintains its reputation in the treatment of Neuralgic. 

Invaiuabie in facial Tas proved ettecti those whieh have 
prescribed Medical Prese- alt cu 
2s. 9d., 48. 6d.,and lis, Of all Chemists. 
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LIFE ASSURANCES, &c. 


COMPLETED SCHEME OF LIFE ASSURANCE. 


LEGAL AND GENERAL LIFE ASSURANCE 
SOCIETY. 


’s Conditions include the following ; 
payment of Death-Olaims: 
"oe protection against omission to pay ijums: 
orld-wide residence after one year in o cases: 


Guarantee of Surrender-value : 
Freedom after one year from forfeiture through suicide. 
The new explanatory Prospectus will be forwarded on application. 
The Invested Funds exceed Two Millions, Policiesi indie utable. 
Nine-tenths of the total Profits belong to the Ass The 
next division will be made as at December 31, 1886. 
Offices, 10 Fleet Street, London, E.C. 


NORTHERN ASSURANCE 
Established 1836. 
FIRE AND LIFE. AT HOME AND ABROAD. 
LONDON—1 MOORGATE STREET, E.C. ABERDEEN-3 KING STREET. 
INCOME and FUNDS 


COMPANY. 


134.000 

Interest 1 
Accum ulateo Funds .........+. £2,993, 000 
PHENIxX FIRE OFFICE, 


against Loss by Fire and Ldciining of effected in all 


claims arranged with p 
WILLIAM C. MACDONALD, , 
FRANCIS B. MACDUNALD } Joint Secretaries 


LONDON ASSURANCE CORPORATION, 
Established by Royal Charter, A.D. 1729, 
7 ROYAL EXCHANGE, E.C., asp 434 PALL MALL, 8.W. 


Mestan, Hise, anf Lah have been granted ty the for then 
in hand exceed £3,300,0uu. 


IMPERIAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY. 
Established 1903._1 OLD BROAD STREET, E.C.; and 22 PALL MALL, 8.W. 
Capital, £1,600,000. Paid-up and Invested, £700,000. Total Investe! Funds, over £1,500,000. 
E. COZENS SMITH, General Afanager. 


CONSOLS and COLONIAL GOVERNMENT SECURITIES. 
FAVOURABLE OP?ORTUNITY FOR INVESTORS. 
HOME RAILWAY ORDINARY STOCKS. SELECTIONS OF IMPROVING LINES. 
Now At PRICES. 
PREFERENCE AND GUAKAN | TABLE OF 
AMERICAN RAILS._WHAT TO AVOID. WHAT TO 
CANADIAN AND FOREIGN PRESENT POSITION. FUTURE 


PROS 
FOREIGN GOVERNMENT SECUKITIES.—AS MEANS OF INVESTMENT. 
TRUSTS AND OTHER SECURITIES. SELECTION OF INVESTMENTS, 
WITH GUARANTEED DIVIDEN 
MONTHLY CIRCULAR, No. 441, now ides issued, contains 


coesiel information regarding the above and ‘other Securities, which we recommend 
to the careful of I and Cap copy 


orwarded post free on application. 
ABBOTT, PAGE, & CO., STOCKBROKERS, 42 POULTRY, LONDON, E.C. 


and tose of Gredit and Notes issued. Pamphiet on 
@pplication. RANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 


JRREFRIGERATORS. Best London Make. Fitted with sliding 
Shelves, Ventilator, and latest improvements, 


2 2 3 3w 0 

3 2 9 1 lo 2 H | 465 0 

4 3 3 2 #6 600 

3 2 1 2 6 0 

s 4 2 3 3 
BATHS od TOILET WARE 

NEW STOCK, OF BEST LONDON MAKE. 

Sizes: No.1 No. 2 No.3 No.4 

Bathe, oak and i st] | £4 


Toilet Ware Can, — from to 40s. the set. 

welling, an urnace 

. Gas, and Hot Waiter Wors. 
NET PRICES, NO DECEPTIVE DISCOUNTS. 


was S. BURTON, Electro-Silver Plater, Cutler, 
ind General Furnishing ing Tronmonger, 88 (ate 39) Oxford Street, and 1, 14, 2, and 3 


For the safe and orderly keeping of all 
LETTERS and PAPERS, manuscript 
or printed, use 


STONES’ PATENT BOXES. 


A SAMPLE BOX, with Illustrated Catalogue of all Sizes and 
Prices, sent by PARCELS POST to any address in 
the United Kingdom on the receipt of 2s. 6d. 
in Stamps or Postal Order, payable to 


HENRY STONE & SON, Manufacturers and Patentees, BANBURY. 
Peouano YOUR HOUSE or APARTMENTS 


liberal. ‘ounded A.D. 1868. Cash Prices; no extra time giv useful 
to select from, Illustrated priced Catal ith wer 
Court Road, and 19, 30, and 31 Morwell Street fre 9, and 
GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 


OSEPH GILIOTTS STEE! STEEL PENS,—Sold by all Stationers 


BY PARCELS POST. 
‘ © Never sold in England before at the price. 


tue PICK or THIS SEASON’S GROWTH. 


BARBER & COMPANY’S RICH SIRUPY ONFA CONGO, 
1s. 6d. per pound. A TEA ABOUNDING IN STRENGTH AND QUALITY. 

6 Ibs. sent , per Parcels Post for 10s., or 2} Ibs. for 4s. 3d., to uny post town ine the barr 
Kingdom. Postal Orders from Is. 6d. to 10s. 6d. may now be had trom all Post-Offices 
Compare this with that advertised at 2s.. or 6 !bs. for 12s, 6d. 

BARBER & COMPANY. 274 REGENT CIRCUS, OXFORD STREET, W. 
oa Westbsurne Grover The Borough, London Bridge. | Manchester—93 
rove, W. Brighton—147 North Street. Bristul—_38 Corn 
Preston-F 
Liverpool—1 Church street. 


BY ROYAL LETTERS PATENT. 


THE NEW SANITARY WALL-HANGING. 
DURO-TEXTILE. 
CHEAPER THAN A PAINTED WALL AND MORE DURABLE. 
May be scrubbed with Soap and Water without injary. 
Manufactured by THE EMBOSSED TAPESTRY COMPANY. 
Lonpon 33 SOUTHAMPTON STREET, st wc, 
ras, Prices.and Particulars on receipt of Six Star 
International I: Inventions Exhibition—Stand 1095, West Arcade, "Queen" 's Gate. 


DIMNESS OF SIGHT AND BLINDNESS 


coped by the use of unsuitable les, The Rev. R. H. Bayes, Hon. Canon, 

writes: *Thes les are ail I could desire, and my eyes feel st 
— I only regret that I did not know of your exceeding skill years ago. ry 
rom Sir Julius br. Consultin Physician, Ww 
Melntyre. Baa, M.-P. Di on-Hartiand, Bea LAURANCE, 
F.S.S.. Oculist ptician, OLD BOND ro improved 
Spectacles to assist and strengthen weakest sizht. Pamyhiet on the preservation of 
sight tree. City Branch, 6 Poultry ; Birmingham, 5 Corporation Street. 


UNIVERSALLY THR FACULTY. 


and Refreshing Fruit Lozenge. 
For CONSTIPATION, 
Hemorrhoids, Bile, Headache, 
Loss of Appetite, Cerebral Congestion. 
[DEN by I E. GRILLON, 
Chemist of the Paris Facuity, 69 Queen Street, City, London. 


(GEILLON. Tamar, unlike Pills and the usual Purgatives, is 
agreeable to take, and never produces irritation, nor interferes with business 
or pleasure. Sold by all Chemists and Druggists, 2s. 6d. a box, stamp incl 


NOTICE—JOHN MORTLOCK & CO. 
Manufacturers of Artistic Porcelain and Glass 
DINNER SERVICES DESSERT SERVICES | TEA SERVICES 
LUNCHEON SERVICES | BREAKFAST SERVICES | TOILET SERVICES. 
Patterns Carriage Paid to any part of the United Kingdom. 
Designs and Estimates free. Discount 15 per cent. for Cash, 


‘ 466, 468, ann 470 OXFORD STREET; 
Soe Appnessus: { $1°, ORCHARD STREET, PORTMAN SQUARE, W. 


BRINSMEADS’ PIANO. 


ENTIRELY NEW CONSTRUCTION THROUGH- 
OUT. The Patent Tuning Apparat des the old 
wooden wrest plank and its clumsy old pegs, with the consequent 
grave defect of quickly getting out of tune; ease, perfection, and 
durability of tuning being thas attained. 

JOHN BRINSMEAD & SONS, 18, 20, & 22 Wigmore Street, London, W. 
Descriptive Pamphlets and Illustrated Priced Catalogues post free. 


EDWIN ASHDOWN, 
HANOVER SQUARE, LONDON, 
Forwards CATALOGUES of his PUBLICATIONS, comprising upwards of 
20,000 MUSICAL WORKS, 


Post free to all parts of the world. 
Part ORGAN, HARMONIUM. 


SHARP, CONCERTINA, GUITAR. 
» VIOLIN, VIOLONCELLO, ORCHESTRA, 
” §.—FLUTE, CORNET, CLARINET, 


HOTELS. 
(THE ILFRACOMBE HOTEL. — 


Atlantic, Five acres of orgamen tel unds, Six Lawn-Tennis Courts. Rooms. 
‘able-d'hote at se tables from Six Eight o'clock. Large 
ivate Baths. A: 83, MANAGER, Ilfracombe, North Dev von. 


(POTLAND BAY HOTEL, ISLE of WIGHT (near dlen 

reshwater 8). Magnificent sea views, Comfort with moderate c 
Bilijard-room and cing | air. bathing in the the Tolan Excellent 
Brows, Manager. 


BOOKS, &c. 


LONDON LIBRARY, ST. JAMES’S SQUARE, S.W. 


President—Lord HOUGHTON. 

Vice-Presidents—Right Hon. W. E. GLADSTONE, M.P., His Grace the LORD ARCH- 
BISHOP of DUBLIN, Lord TENNYSON, E. i. BUNBURY, Esq. 
Trustees—Lord HOUGHTON, Earl ef CARNARVON, Earl of ROSEBERY. 

Subscription, Ga without entrance fee, or £2 with entrance 
oven m » Su 4a. 
Prospectus on application. : 


ROBERT HARRISON, Secretary and Librarian. 


STEEL & JONES, 4 Spring Gardens, London, 8.W. - 101 
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BIRKBECK BANK, Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane. | —— rae 
a Accounts opened secording to the usual practice ofother Bankers, and Interest allowed if 
* on the minimum monthly balances when not drawn below £50. No commission charged fur i 
keeping accounts. Money received on Deposit at 3 per cent. repayable on demand. 
‘The Bank undertakes. free of charge. the «usto¢ > ods d other i 
T 
P 
([HE SATURDAY REVIEW sont by post at following rates 
per annum, paid in advance: f 
An of the United Kingdom ,........... 
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MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, 


LIMITED, 
80-834 NEW OXFORD STREET, W.C. 


2 KING STREET, CHEAPSIDE, ann 281 REGENT STREET, W. 


NEWEST AND BEST BOOKS. 
SUBSCRIPTIONS, FROM ONE GUINEA PER ANNUM. 


BOOKS FOR THE SEASIDE. 
See SPECIAL LIST of NOVELS in ONE VOLUME. 


CHEAP BOOKS. 
Popular Books, strongly bound in Sets or Separately. 
See SPECIAL LIST of SETS of WORKS by l'OPULAR AUTHORS. 


SURPLUS COPIES OF RECENT BOOKS. 
See MUDIE’S CLEARANCE CATALOGUE, 


BOOKS FOR PRESENTS AND PRIZES. 
See CATALOGUE of BOOKS in ORNAMENTAL BINDINGS. 


All Lists and Prospectuses Postage Free. 


No. XL. 6s. 


THE CHURCH QUARTERLY REVIEW 
for JULY 1885. 
1. THE NEW HIEROGLYPHS OF WESTERN ASIA. 
2. THE RISE AND DECAY OF THE ENGLISH YEOMANRY, 
8. CHARLES LESLIE AND THE NONJURORS. 
4. THE AUTHORSHIP AND AUTHENTICITY OF PAPAL BULLS. 
5. THE RELIGIOUS TRAINING OF CANDIDATES FOR HOLY ORDERS. 
6. BENHAM’S DIOCESAN HISTORY OF WINCHESTER. 
7. MORALITIES OF SOCIALISM, 
8. RELIGION AND SCIENCE: CANON CURTEIS’S “ BOYLE LECTURES.” 
9. DID THE STATE ESTABLISH THE CHURCH? 
10. THE REVISED VER-ION OF THE OLD TESTAMENT. 
11. THE CLERGY PENSIONS INSTITUTION, 
SHORT NOTICES. 
SporriswoopE & Co., New-street Square, London, E.C. 
THE 


QUARTERLY REVIEW, No. CCCXXI. 
is now published. S8vo. 6s, 
CONTENTS : 
1, LORD LYITON’S GLENAVERIL. 
2. FENELON. 
3. TIE CHANNEL ISLANDS. 
4, LORD MACAULAY AND ELIJAH IMPEY. 
5. PITTS FOREIGN POLICY. 
6. ENGLISH SOCIETY AND ITS HISTORIANS. 
7. THE ELECTRESS SOPHIA. 
8, FIRST CHRISTIAN COUNCIL. 
9. GAME AND GAME LAWS. 
10, THE GLADSTONE MINISTRY: A RETROSPECT. 
Joun Murray, Albemarle Street. 


AN ITALIAN RENAISSANCE CABINET.—See THE 
BUILDER: also Crooks and Croziers. by the Rev. F. G. Lee, D.D., F.S The 
Spanish Piace R.C. Church Competition ; Interior of New Parish Church, Siough : align 
Tarsia Weeks Sculpture, Une Fille d'Eve,” by E:cheto db: H. 
rmstead, R.A. ; Machinery at the ‘inventions London Brldge i from 


Etel: b Bath- in &e. 4d.; it, 
We. 46 Catherine Street. And al 


6d. ; roan gilt edges, 1s. 6d. 
[HE BOOK of PRIVATE PRAYER: Short Forms of Daily 
vocation ofthe Province of Ca erbury. The Family Prayer separately, pp a wrapper, td 
THE I RULE of PRAYER: a Devotional Exposition of the 
Lord's Prayer. 32mo. cloth, Is. (Just published, 
London: J. WHITAKER, 12 Warwick Lane. 


DOUGLAS'S SHILLING VOLUMES, AMERICAN 
AUTHORS, for SUMMER READING 
ALDRICH’S “QUEEN OF SHEBA,” and “MARJORIE DAW.” 
STOCKTON’S “ RUDDER GRANGE” and “LADY OR TUE TIGER?” 
“IN PARTNERSHIP,” by Matruews and Buywe. 
This Pocket Series includes Works by_ Houmes, Ca 
Davip DovuG.as, Castle Street, 


Now ready, demy 8vo. 360 pp. with Maps, 15s. 
RU USSIA in CENTRAL ASIA: Historical Sketch of Russia’s 


Progress in the East up to 1873, and the incidents which led to the Campaign against 
Khiva, with @ Description of the Dag ayy | Districts of the Caucasus, Orenburg, and ‘Turkestan. 
By Hceo StcmM, Captain in the Hessian Hussars, &c. Translated into English by 
J. W. OzaNSE and Captain H. Sacus. 

“ Will be quite indispensable to the student of Central Asian politics.”—John Bull. 
London : & Sons, 59 Pall Mall, S.W. 


O8N BUMPS, Bookseller to Her the Queen, 
. in the ls. —HATCHARDS, 167 187 Piccadilly, 
THE SATURDAY REVIEW.—The following N 


UMBERS 
ESATORDAY REVIEW uired,f 
13, 99 (clean copies)—et the OMice, 38 Stresk 


TRUBNER & 00. ’S_ LIST. 


Now ready, crown 8vo. pp. xiv.—174, cloth, 5s. 


THE SONG CELESTIAL: 
Or, Bhagavad-Gita. 
(From the Mahdabhirata.) 


Being a Discourse between Arjuna, Prince of India, and the Supreme Being 
under the form of Krishna, 


TRANSLATED FROM THE SANSKRIT TEXT 
By EDWIN ARNOLD, M.A. 


“ Allhis volumes are among the m ous of the stadente of 
ind we teel inced that of th ~*~ olumes—not even the great 
itself will be dearer to its and lovers than this magniiicent 


*,* THE LIGHT OF PR, English Edition, 


Now ready, Third Edition, crown 8vo, pp. viii.—406, cloth, 7s, 6d, 


THE SECRET of DEATH. (From the 


Sanskrit.) With some Collected Poems. By Epwin Anson, Author 
ot “Tee Light of Asia” &c. 


Now ready, post 8vo. pp. xii.—234, cloth, 93. 


LIFE and WORKS of ALEXANDER CSOMA 


DE KOROS. A Siozraphy compi'ed chiefly from hitherto Unpublished 
D.ta; with a brief Notice of each of his Published Works and Essays, as 
well as of his still extant Manuscripts. By Tueopork Duka, F.R.CS. 
(Eng _), Surgeon-Major H.M.’s Bengal Mesical Service, Retired, &c. 


“ Asa Tibetan scholar he has never had, and probaly will never have. a rival.” 
Caleuua 


Now ready, small 4to, pp, xii.—144, with Facsimfle Illustrations, in an 
appropriate binding, 7s. td. 
AN ACCOUNT of theGERMAN MORALITY- 


entitled “* DEPOSITIO CORNUTI TYPOGRAPHICI.” as performed 
in the 17th and 18th Centuries. With a Rhythmical Translation of the 
German Version of 1648. By Wrict1am BLapEs (Typographer). To which 
is added a Literal Reprint of the Unique Original Version, written in Plaat 
Deutsch by PacL DE WISE, and printed in 1621, 


Now ready, demy 8vo. pp. viii.—120, cloth, 6s. 


SHAKESPEARE NOTES. By F. A. Leo. 


Now ready, fep. 8vo. cloth, 5s, 


THE QUEEN of the HID ISLE: an Allegory 


of Life and Art. LOVE'S PERVERSITY; or, Eros and Anteros, A 
By EVELYN DovG.as. 


LONDON: TRUBNER & CO., LUDGATE HILL. 


CHAPMAN & HALL'S NEW BOOKS. 


MODERN SCIENCE and MODERN 


THOUGHT. ByS. Laine, M.P. Demy 8vo. 12s. 


OUR SOUTH AFRICAN EMPIRE. By 


WILLIAM GRESW&LL, M.A., F.R.C.I. 2 vols. crown 8vo, 21s, 


BRITISH DAIRY FARMING. To which 


is added a description of the Chief Continental Systems. By Jamzs Lone. 
With numcrous Illustrations, crown 8vo. 


NEW VOLUME OF MILITARY BIOGRAPHIES, 


TURENNE. By H. M. Hozter. Large crown 


8vo. with Portrait and numerous Maps, 4s. 


“ Mr. Hozier has uced a graj of well 


of Europe at the he ived. Alt space, 
much that is valuable and interesting.” 


NEW NOVEL BY M. W. BREW. 


THE CHRONICLES of CASTLE CLOYNE ; 


or, Pictures of the Munster Peop'e. By M. W. Brew. a 


“ One could bedi”, wish for a better Irish story, more 
redolent of the soil, than * ‘The Chronic.es of Castle Cloyne.’ 


dependents, from whum the scene rareiy shilts, and among whom the action Marie from rave 

to gay, being never very starting. but invariably simple end affecting....... omar 

@ pleasant romancer, who knows how to set down me he habe of 

a heart to appreciate both the sad and the lively yy of ‘humanity. 

It seems not unlikely that the appetite ot the reading public may soon be keen again for tales 

of genuine Irish en er they are told in @ genuine fashion. Mr. pe has many 

of the qualities which be necessary in any no who aspired to supply the demand," 


Now ready, a SECOND EDITION of 


A WOMAN’S REPUTATION. By Oswatp 


CRAWFURD, Authes of “The World We Live In.” 
* This is a delightful nove' 
r. Oswald novel is ext 
bad «Ms, Crawfurd's novel of last year was a 


r mastery than Mr. 
iter of } 


CHAPMAN & HALL, LIMITED, 11 HENRIETTA eee oa 
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4 not a large one tor his compreheusive subject, but it is crammed with valuable information 
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; 4) 3 oman's Reputation ’ there is a 
: da a. one oF ¢ hovel-writers Of the day shows his readers the play of motive and the 
In his own veined way: Mr. Crawfurd ie es tree 
of Barsetshire, and his humour is tar more pervading ard 
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MACMILLAN & CO0.’§ NEW BOOKS. 


NEW BOOK BY SIR JAMES FITZJAMES STEPHEN. 


THE STORY of NUNCOMAR and the 
IMPEACHMENT of Sir ELIJAH IMPEY. By Sir James Frrzjames 
Srepuen, K.C.S.I., D.C.L.,a Judge of the High Court of Justice, Queen’s 
Bench Division. 2 vols. Crown 8vo. lis. 
“ The trial of Nuncomar is the most dramatic incident in the history of the 
English in India, excepting the tragedy of the Black Hole, from the first appear- 
ance of the gentieman adventurers in the Indies down to the _ Matiny........ 
An Reet a and still more a convincing ~ a perhaps the best 


reversed the decree of history, 

vindicated one reputation w had been destroyed on false and insufficient 

grounds,” —Times, 

POEMS. By Marruew Arvotp. 3 vols, 
Crown 7s. 6d. each. Volume I. EARLY POEMS. NARRATIVE 


8vo. 
POEMS, AND SONNETS. Volume II. LYRIC AND ELEVGIAC 
Volume IIL DRAMATIC AND LATER POEMS. 


NEW BOOK BY MR. ARCHIBALD FORBES. 


GOUVENIRS of SOME CONTINENTS. 


By ARCHIBALD Forses. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


MALTHUS and his WORK. By James 


Bonak, M.A., Balliol College, Oxford. 8vo. 12s, 6d. 


MR. F. MARION CRAWFORD’S NEW NOVEL. 

The Atheneum :—“ Mr. Crawford's new work is an agreeable excursion into the 
realms of heroic romance, and exhibits at their best those qualities which distin- 
guish him from other living American novelists—we mean his imagination and 
direct vigour........ *Zoroaster’ will undoubtedly add to the author's repute. 
He has given us a story marked by nobility of thought, and maintained, with but 
= lapses, at the heroic level, and concluded in a fasbion that is at once tragic 

and satisfactory.” 


ZOROASTER. By F. Marton Crawrorp, 
Author of “A Roman Singer,” “‘ Dr. Claudius,” “ Mr. Isaacs,” &c. 2 vols. 
Globe 8vo. 12s, 


QVERPRESSURE in HIGH SCHOOLS in 


By Dr. HERTEL, Municipal Medical Officer. Copenhagen, 
m the Danish by C. GoprrEY SORENSEN. With Introduc- 
by J. Browns, M.D., LL.D,, F.R.S. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d, 


GREEK TESTAMENT FOR SCHOOLS, 


"THE NEW TESTAMENT in the ORIGIN AL 
GREEK. The Text Revised 4 Brooke Foss Westcotr, D.D., and 
Fenton Jonn AnrHony Hort, D.D. 12mo, cloth, 4s, 6d.; 18mo, roan, 
red edges, 5s. 6d. 


A NEW ALGEBRA FOR SCHOOLS. 


FXLEMENTARY ALGEBRA for SCHOOLS. 


By H. 8. Hatt, B.A., formerly Scholar of Christ’s College, Cambri 
Master of tbe Military and Engineering Side, Clifton College, and 7 
Trinity 


Knicut, B.A., formerly Scholar of 
Assistant-Master at Marlborough Globe 6v0. 3s. 6d. ; * with 


Answers, 4s, 6d. 


AN ATLAS of PRACTICAL ELEMENT- 


ARY BIOLOGY. By G. B. Howes, Demonstrator of Biology, Sot 
School of — and Royal School of Mines, Lecturer in Com 
Anatomy, St. George’s Hozpital Medical School, London. With a Preface 
by Professor P.R.S. Medium 4to,. 14s, 


CLASSICAL SERIES.—NEW VOLUME. 


ANDOCIDES. —DE MYSTERIIS. Edited 


in Denstone College. Fep. $vo. 2s. 6d, 


MACMILLAN & CO., 29 BEDFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C. 


THIS DAY. 
COMPLETION OF LORD LYTTON’S NEW POEM. 


GLENAVERIL; 


Or, the Metamorphoses: a Poem in Six Books. 
Fep, 8vo. 2s, each Book ; or in 2 vols, 12s. 


JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET. 


THE SCIENTIFIC RESULTS OF THE VOYAGE OF H.M.S. CHALLENGER, 


Now ready, Botany, ly = i with numerous Lithographic Illustrations, 
al 4to. price 402. cloth. 
EPORT on the SCI MENTIFIC RESULTS of the VOYAGE 
of H.M.S. yee a | during the YEARS 1873-6, under the command 
of Captain G. 8, Nares, R.N. F.R.S. and Captain F. T. Thomson, R.N, 
under the superintendence of the late Sir C. W. Thomson, F.R.S. and now of Jouy 
Munnay, F.R.S.E. one of the Naturalists of the Expedition. 
*,* The following separate Parts may also be had :— 
Introductory Report on the preaent state of knowledge of various Insular Flora» 


III. Report on the Botany of of Juan Fernandez, the South-Eastern Moluccas, and the 
Admiralty Islands, price 12s. 
Printed for H.M. Stationery Office: Published by Order of H.M. Government: 
sold by Loxomaxs & Co. Murray, Macuittan & Co. 
& Co. E. Sranrorp, J. D. 
A. THow & Co, Limited, and Hopors, Ficais, & Co, Dublin, 


GUIDE-BOOKS FOR TOURISTS. 


STANFORD’S 


TWO-SHILLING SERIES OF TOURISTS’ GUIDES. 


BERKSHIRE. By E. M.A. 
CAMBRIDGE. By A. G, Hitt, B.A., F.S.A. 
CHANNEL ISLANDS, By G. P. Bevan, F.G.S. 
CORNWALL. By W. H. Trecrtias, Fourth Edition, 
DERBYSHIRE. By the Rev. J. 0, Cox. 
DEVON, North. By R.N. Worra, F.G.S. Third Edition. 
DEVON, South. By R. N. Worru, F.G.S. Third Edition. 
The above G to North and South Devon, in 1 vol. 3s, 64 
DORSET. By R. N. Worrs, F.G.S. 
ENGLISH LAKE DISTRICT. By H. I. JevKixsox., Fourth Edition. 
ESSEX. By E. WaLForD, M.A, 
HAMPSHIRE. By G. P. Bevan, 
KENT. ByG.P. Bevay. Fourth Edition. 
LONDON (Tourists’ Guide Through). By the Rev. W. J. Lorrre, B.A., F.S.A. 
LONDON (Round About). By the Rev. W. J. Lorrm, B.A. Fourth Edition. 
NORFOLK. By Watrer Ryz. Second Edition. 
SOMERSETSHIRE. By R. N. Worta, F.G.S, Second Edition. 
SURREY. By G. P. Bevan. Second Edition, 
SUSSEX. By G. F. Cuampers, F.R.A.S. Third Edition. 
WARWICK. By G. P. Bevan, F.G 8. 

YORKSHIRE (North and East Ridings). By G.P.Brvax, Third Edition, 
YORKSHIRE (West Riding). By G. P. Bevan, F.G.8. Fourth Edition. 
Fep. 8vo. cloth, with Maps, 

County Guides of Mr. Stanford can be carried about i small pocket without 
one of smconvenience, and are ¢ act. intel ive in their method 
contain a it necessary instructions as to means of on, hotels, &c., and quite as much 
provided with useful maps and p:aus. 


JENKINSON’S PRACTICAL GUIDES. 
ENGLISH LAKES, Eighth Edition, 9 Maps and 3 Panoramic Views. Fop. 


8vo. cloth, 7s. 
Also, in Four Sections, ly :—Keswick; Windermere and Langdale; 


separatel 
and Wastwater; Grasmere and Uilswater. With Maps. 


Each 1 
NORTH WALES, Third Edition. With 2 Maps. Fep. 8vo. cloth, 6s. 6d. 

Also, in Five Sections, separately :—Chester; Llandudno; Betsws-y-Coed and 
st Dolgelly and Bala; Aberystwith and Llangollen. With Each 
1s. 6d. 

THE ISLE OF MAN. Third Edition. Fep. 8vo. with Map, cloth, 5s. 

CARLISLE, GILSLAND, The ROMAN WALL, and NEIGHBOURHOOD. Second 
Edition. Fep. 8vo. with Map, cloth, 5s. 

THE ISLE = Wier. Third Edition. With Frontispiece and 6 Maps. Fcp. 8vo- 
cloth, 5s. 


JENKINSON’S SMALLER LER PRACTICAL GUIDES. 


ENGLISH LAKES, Fourth Edition. With Maps, 1s. 6d, 
NORTH WALES. Second Edition. With Map. Paper cover, 2s. 6d.; cloth, 3s. 6d. 
THE ISLE OF MAN, Third Edition. With Map. Paper cover, 2s.; cloth, 2s. 6d. 
CARLISLE, GILSLAND, The ROMAN WALL, and NEIGHBOURHOOD. 
Second Edition. With Map. Paper cover, 2s, 
E ISLE OF WIGHT. Fourth Edition. With 2 v 5 
TH Maps. Paper cover, 2s. ; 


MAPS for TOURISTS and TRAVELLERS. 
EU ROPE.—STANFORD'’S PORTABLE 


MAP of EUROPE showing the latest Political Bo undaries, Railways, and Su 
Useful as atravelling map. Size, 36 in. by 3sin, Beale’ miles to Tine 
Mounted to foid in case, 10s. 


EUROPE, CENTRAL.—DAVIES’S MAP of 
the 


CENTRAL EUROPE, giving all the Railways in_ use, with the 
Roads, Bivens, and Mountain Ranges. This Ma: 


Towns, and Fortresses are given. Rail 
tes to India are indicated on an Inset Map. Size, 48 by 35 in. Seale. 


lin. Mounted, to fold in case, lés. 


ENGLAND and WALES. "STANFORD'S 


LONDON ATLAS RAILWAY and STATION MAP of ENGLAND and WALES, 
with the Hills and delineated, and showing of the 


ENGLAND and WALES. —STANFORD’S 


PORTABLE MAP of ENGLAND and WALES, with the Railways Gute 
delineated, the Cities and ‘Towns distinguished according to Survey. The" d the 
ways and 


Hills vet in the rom the Ordnance 

n Roads a the Coun'y y Towns and ext ‘al Cities are distin- 
gulched by ey Size, 33 by 32in. Scale, 15 milestolin. Mounted, w fold in 
case, 78. 6d. 


LAKE DISTRICT.—STANFORD’S MAP of 


the ENGLISH LAKE DISTRICT, extending from Bassenthwaite Lake on Ge to 

Newby Bridge on the 8., and from hhovenglawen the W. to Hawes Water on the E.. 

and showing, by colour, the various Large and Small Sheets of Water, and, by dA 

altitude, the Gra: Serene of the Land. Towns, Vill » Roads, Pa 

Woods are clearly defined. This 

and has eaperial to Mr, Jenkineon’s Lake Guides 

‘ourists, and Mr. H. I. Jen ‘s e Size, 27 in. 

by 32 in. Tach. Price plain, folded, 2s. 6d. ; coloured, 4s. 6d. ; plain, 
mounted to fold, 5s. 6d. ; coloured, 7s. 6d. 


SCOTLAND. LONDON 


ATLAS MAP of SCOTLAND, structed 
the Cen: 


raphy of the are in aa 

ap “Size, «2 ap miles to 1 in. Mounted, to fold in 
The Four Sheets are also sold separately, price 3s. each ; or mounted in case, 5s. 

STANFORD'S TOURISTS’ CATALOGUE, containing a List 

ive of Publisher, of all the best GUIDE-BOOKS and Maps suitable for 

the British and Continental weller; with Index Maps to the Government 

Surveys of England, France, and Switzerland. Gratis, on 

post Jor penny stamp. 


LONDON: EDWARD STANFORD, 55 CHARING CROSS, ior 
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SMITH, ELDER, & 00.'S NEW BOOKS 


Now ready, price 12s. 6d. cloth ; or in half-morocco, marbled edges, 18s. 
VOL. III. (Baker—Beadon), royal 8vo. of 


THE DICTIONARY 
NATIONAL BIOGRAPHY. 


Edited by LESLIE STEPHEN. 


©,° VOLUME IV. WILL BE PUBLISHED ON OCTOBER 1, AND THE 
VOl AT INTERVALS OF THREE ‘MONTHS. 
ng the many sa features in the 


y satisfactory second instal- 
ment of r. Leslie’ hen's is the comparatively host period of time which 
it from its ie predecessor There are no traces of urry about this volume, 


= the matter of proportion in the first part; in the present 
one there is hardly room for criticism on this SCOTE. +++. On the whole, 
criticize much admire in this volume, which, as we © think, sees Mr 


ts 

instalment of a work the value and interest of which it is Inponiste ta to overrate. and which, 
we believe, will be ‘as one of the most useful which the ninetcenth 
century has produced.""—Spectator. 


“One of the most entertaining books of the year.”—Standard. 
NOTICE.—The FIFTH EDITION of 
the “LIFE of FRANK BUCKLAND, 
by his Brother-in-Law, George C. Bompas, 
is ready this day. Large crown 8vo. with a 

Portrait, 12s. 6d. 


Now ready, Svo. 12s. 6d. 
VOLUME III. OF A oy "Qn IN FOUR VOLS. OF 


THE INGENIOUS "GENTL EMAN, DON 
QUIXOTE of LA MANCHA. By CERVANTES SAAVEDRA. A 
Translation, with Introduction and Notes, by JoHN Onuspy, Translator of 
“ The Poem of the Cid.” 

*,* Volume 1V., completing the Work, will be published on July 27. 


is day, crown 8yo. 


SCHOOL HYGIENE and DISEASES INCI- 


DENTAL to Robert FaRQuiarson, M.P., M.D. Edin. ; 
F.R.C.P. Lond., late Lecturer on “ Matcria Medica” at St. Mary’s Hospital 
Medical Se hool, 


LONDON: SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 15 WATERLOO PLACE. 


MESSRS. WM. BLACKWOOD & SONS’ 
PUBLICATIONS. 


This day is published. 


VICTOR HUGO: a Memoir and a Study. 


By James Cappon, M.A. Post Svo. 10s. 6d. 


This day is published. 


AN ILL-REGULATED MIND: a Novelette. 


By Author of “A Dreamer.” Crown 8vo. 73. 6d. 


NOVELS BY E. D. GERARD. 


I 
This day is published. 


THE WATERS of HERCULES. By E. D. 


GERARD. 3 vols. post 8vo. 25s. 6d. 
Il 


REATA: What’s ina Name ? New and Cheaper 
Edition. Crown 8vo. 6s, 


Tt is long since we have read of plot and exes 
character-painting are so well combined, F rom the fi to the tthe reader ie | J 
thoroughly the story......$ ion, such br balance 
betwcen the interest of the story, the jceeeh of the the mere interest of the 
local is very rare."'—Spectator, 


of 


nterest marks it as a story and a fresh 


adoutit it which "Daily 

“* Reata’ i those pm ings books which to read is to reme' 

herself he has given us one of the brizl 
without doubt one of those to be read 


mber........ In Reata 
test and most fascinatin rot 
m The book is 


BEGGAR MY NEIGHBOUR : 


New and Cheaper Edition, crown 8vo. 6s. 


a Novel. 


“Tt is always clear. effective........ The novel found fresh and 

The rea! however, in w! indeed 
recent umber, freshness, and vividnesc of the sep cquaticd. by few 


“ The characters are skilfully drawn ; Go of life and 
Spectator. 


reader ill be inclined to put the book when he h: begun it. 
‘A fresh, vigorous, and most in story, "Standard. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, EDINBURGH AND LONDON. 


Now ready, fep. 4to. hound in white, 5s, 
IN A GOOD CAUSE: 


A Collection of Stories, Poems, and Illustrations. 
Edited by Mrs. TYSSEN AMHERST. 


Containing Contributions by 
TRE: EARL OF ROSSLYN. 
LADY CONSTANCE HOWARD, Author of“ Sweethearts and Wives" &c. 
THE BISHOP OF BEDFORD. 
F. ANSTEY, Author of “ Vice Versa" 
CHEDOMILLE MIJATOVICH, H.E. Minister. 
H. RIDER HAGGARD, Author of * Dawn” 
MRS. CASHEL HOEY, Author of The ‘Creea" 
CANON ST. VINCENT BEECHEY. 
SIR RICHARD TEMPLE, Bart. 
LADY AUGUSTA NOEL, Author of “ From Generation to Generation.” 
W. R. 8. RALSTON, Author of “ Early Russian History "’ xc. 
OSCAR WILDE. 
HAMILTON AIDE, Author of Rita” &c. 
CANON ARTHUR J. MASON. 
A. LANG, Author of“ Helen of Troy” &c. 
WILFRED CRIPPS, Author of “ Old English Plate” &c. And others. 
And Original Illustrations by R. Caldecott, 8. Carter, Tristram Ellis, W. C. Morsley, &c. 


A NEW AMUSING BOOK OF ADVENTURES FOR CHILDREN, 
Fep. 4to. fancy cloth boards, coloured edges, 3s. 64. 


TOPSY TURVY. 


With numerous Illustrations by H. J. A. MILES, 


A HANDY BOOK FOR EVERY HOUSEHOLD. 
Illustrated, fep. 8vo. 3d. ; strongly bound in cloth, 6d. 


HELP AT HAND; 
Or, What shall we Do in Accidents or Illness? 
By Countess COWPER. 


THIRD THOUSAND. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, bevelled boards, 3s. 64. 


GREAT BRITAIN FOR LITTLE 
BRITONS. 


By ELEANOR BULLEY. 


With numerous Illustrations of Places and People. 


“ A very pleasant device for making 
“ Great pains have been taken with this contains abundance of information.” 
Spectator. 


Illustrated cover, cloth boards, 4s. 


UNDER MOTHER’S WING. 
By L. C., Author of the Stories in “ Children Busy” &c. 
Most carefully printed in Colours from Designs by J. K. 
just the wines in the marving the tras af 


the book—which is to amuse young — ‘There is a delightful atmosphere of real 
stury-tclling about the whole which it 


LONDON: WELLS GARDNER, DARTON, & CO. 
PATERNOSTER BUILDINGS. 


POPULAR NOVELS AT ALL LIBRARIES, 
SNOW in HARVEST. By Ipa Asuworrtu 


TaYLor, Author of “ Venus’ Doves” &c. 3 vols. 


ENTANGLED. By Miss Fairrax Byrrve, 


Author of “A Fair Country Maid.” 3 vols, 


THE SINS of the FATHERS. By Henry 


CRESSWELL, Author of “A Modern Greek Heroine” &c. 3 vols. 


MADAME DE PRESNEL. By E. Frances 


PornTER, Author of “ My Little Lady” &c. 2 vols. 


THE RECOLLECTIONS of a COUNTRY 


DOCTOR. Edited by Mrs. Jonn Kent SPENDER. 3 vols, 


LAZARUS in LONDON. By F. W. Rosinson, 


Author of “ Grandmother's Money” &c. 3 vols, 


IN the GOLDEN DAYS. By Epona Lyatt, 


Author of “Donovan” &c. Second Edition, 3 


THE LAW FORBIDS. By Karuarixe Kine, 
Author of “ The Queen of the Regiment” &c. 3 vols, [Next week. 
HURST & BLACKETT, PUBLISHERS, 13 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET. 


MR. BERESFORD HOPE'S NEW NOVEL. 
Third Edition, with Preface, 1 vol. 6s, 


THE BRANDRETHS. By the Right Hon. 


A. J. B, Bergsronp Hops, M.P., Author of “Strictly Tied Up.” 


in Brandreths" sequel to Mr. Beresford Hope's clever novel of 

Tied Up.” and we may aid tha tit decided’ improvement on his maiden has 

not only laid a firmer grasp on ose characters which in his earlier vee were rather 

wanting in outline and Individuelity. but he secured interest of his readers 

his story. ths,” githough it abounds in the study of personal 
n ife, an vere 

theless in great measure a political novel. "Mr, 


e repeat, in conclusion, that 


HURST & BLACKETT, PUBLISHERS, 2 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET. 
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KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, & 00'S 


NOW READY, AT ALL BOOKSELLERS’ AND LIBRARIES. 


Demy 8vo. with Portrait, 2 Maps, and 30 Illustrations after Sketches . 
by General Gordon, cloth, 21s. 


GENERAL GORDON’S JOURNALS at 


KARTOUM. Printed from the Original MSS. With Introduction and Notes 
by A. Eomont Hake. 


« Will be read by the whole of the E lish-speaking races of the world.” — Times. 
bed occupy permenant place im our liters! tures" Standard. 
striking of the il 


n original and deeply interesting volume. 
Characteristic and replete with matter of he. ‘most on Interest." Pall 
“ No one can close the book without a feeling of ride that ou our age and id have 

luced a man of this mould.””—S¢. James's Gazette 

“ it is b ingens to be too grateful for the ion of this pr near No such 
history of au heroic defence exists in our language.""— At. 
Por the first time we we are new able to fully Gorden 


Third and Cheaper Edition, large crown 8vo. cloth, 63. 


AUTUMNAL LEAVES. By FrancisG.Heatn, 


Author of “ Sylvan Spring,” “ The Fern Fortfolio,” &c, With 12 Coloured 
=... and numerous Wood Engravings. 
is in every way, both as regards let! ~~ while 


the the of leaves is remarkable. Saturday Ki 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. 


wiil delight many eyes.’ 
SUAKIN, 1885; being a Sketch of the Cam- 
paign of this Year. By an Orricer who was there. 


“A simple record of the events which made up a war of peculfiar privations and dangers, 
due to the climate we toiled in and the toe we Yam against. Lyd statement made may be 
taken as tact, and the experiences are those o! who took part in the cam tags 


Third Edition, now ready at all Libraries, 


COLONEL ENDERBY’S WIFE: a Novel. 


By Lucas MALT, Author of “ Mrs. Lorimer: a Sketch in Black and White.” 
3 vols. 
“ Admirably | well told, and the interest thoroughly sustained throughout.” 


Saturday Review. 
“ Well written, powerful, fluent, :The talk and moving s tuations 
with which the novel abounds will not be regretted by an being, _ 


‘ames's Gazette. 
uate impression of the subtle aroma of the we. delicate wit, its 
There are passages in this book 


“ We can give no 
of exquisite 


swect sad humour, its ly cynicism........ 
beauty and tenderness.” —Standard. 


: Demy 8vo. cloth, 12s, 
AN ANGLO-INDIAN DICTIONARY: a 


Glossary of Indian Terms used in English, and of such English or other Non- 
Indian Terms as have obtained special meanings in India. By Groncr 
—- Wuitworts, Bombay Civil Service, Fellow of the University of 


Crown 8vo. printed on hand-made paper, 5s. 


NUMANTIA : a Tragedy. By 


CERVANTES SAAVEDRA. Translated from the Spanish, with Introduction and 
Notes, by James Y. Gipson, Translator of the “ Journey to Parnassus,” 


Small crown 8vo. cloth, 7s. 6d. 
ONNALINDA: a Romance. By J. H. 
“T have linda’ with attention and pleasure, and without stopping till I had 


McNAUGHTON,. 
reed ‘Onnalinda’ 
finished it."—THE HON. THE OF 
“ There is life and beauty in it, which I have much enjoyed.” 
Tus Kicut Hoy. M.P. 


Third Edition, 1s. 


THE PRINCIPLES of CONSTITUTIONAL 


GOVERNMENT. By HucH Szvmoun TREMENHEERE, C.B. 
Demy 8vo, 64. 


THE UNEARNED INCREMENT: Obser- 


vations on Ricardo’s Theory of Rent. By CHAntEs H. Topp, LL.D, 
Small crown 8vo. cloth, 2s. 


“THEY MIGHT HAVE BEEN TOGETHER 


TILL THE LAST:” an Essay on Marriage, and the Position of Women in 
England. 


LONDON: 1 PATERNOSTER SQUARE. 


MISS INGELOW’S POETICAL WORKS. 


A Third Series of POEMS by JEAN INGELOW 
is now ready, fep. 8vo. price 5s. 

The First and Second Series, reprinted with 
additional matter from the 23rd and 6th 
Editions of the two volumes respectively, can 
also be had in 2 volumes, fep. 8vo. price 12s. 


London: LONGMANS, GREEN, & OO, 


NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE HOUSE 
ON THE MARSH” &c. 


Stiff paper cover, 1s., post free tree 10.24. Dowd in fancy cloth, 1s. €2., 


A VAGRANT WIF E. By the | Author of 


“The House on the Marsh,” “ At the World's 


W. STEVENS, 421 STRAND, W.C. AND ALL BOOKSELLERS. 


The Saturday Review. 


| written on the subject........ The book is full of tacts and s 
| read with profit by both farmers and gardeners.” 


MESSRS. LONGMANS & C0’S LIST. 


The EDINBURGH REVIEW, No. 331, is 


now ready. Price 6s. on 


1. THE LIFE AND WORKS OF JOHN KEATS. ~ 
2. MEMOIRS OF COUNT PASOLINI. 

8. VERRALL ON THE ODES OF HORACE. 
4. THE FRENCH IN NORTH AMERICA. 

&. HARBOURS AND DOCKS. 

6. SIR HENRY TAYLOR'S AUTOBIOGRAPHY. 
7. THE CITY LIVERY COMPANIES. 

8. BISHOP TEMPLE’S LECTURES. 

9 NAVAL WARFARE. 

10. THE PORTS AND TRADE OF COREA. 

ll. THE PARTING OF THE WATERS, 


The NATIONAL SYSTEM of POLITICAL 


ECONOMY. By Frrepricn List. Translated from the original German by 
Sampson M.P. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 
*,* The author of this work combats the opinions of Apam Surra and the 
French economists, and offers a systematic and scientific defence of the principle of 
moderate and well-regulated protection of native manufacturing industry. 


PEASANT PROPERTIES, and other Selected 


Essays. By Lady Verney. 2 vols. crown 8vo, 16s, 
NEW EDITION REVISED AND ENLARGED. 


A BOOK on ANGLING;; or, Treatise on the 


Art of Fishing in every branch ; Pateting full Tllustrated Lists of Salmon 
Flies. By Francis FRANCIS. Post 8vo, Portrait aud Plates, 15s. 


HOW to MAKE the LAND PAY; or, 


Profitable Industries connected with the Land, and Suitable to all Occupa- 
tio. s, large or small. By Henry P. Dunsten, M.A. Crown 8vo. 5s. ° 


“The author has collected almost everything of importance that has been 
and may be 
Tax 


An AGRICULTURAL NOTE-BOOK, to assist 
Candidates in preparing for the Science and Art and other eemhiediens in 
Agriculture. By Wititam Caaries Taytor, Principal of the Agricultural 

Coes, Aspatria, Carlisle. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. 


The WANDERINGS of ULYSSES: a Sequel 
to “THE TROJAN WAR.” By Professor C. Wirt, Head-Master of the 
Alstadt Gymnasium, Kénigsberg. Translated into English by Frances 
YouNGHUSBAND. Crown 8vo. 3s, 6d. 


BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 


MYTHS of HELLAS. With a Preface by A. Sroa@wrex, M.A. 
Third Edition. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


The TROJAN WAR. With a Preface b y the Rev. W. G. 
RurserFrorpD, M.A. Head Master of Westminster Crown 8vo, 2s, 


SECOND EDITION. 


A CHILD’S GARDEN of VERSES. By 


Roserr Louis STEVENSON. Small fep. Svo. printed on hand-made paper, 5s. 


The RUSSIAN REVOLT : its Causes, Condi- 


tion, and Prospects. By EpMunp Nose. Fep. 8vo. 5s, 


AID to ENGINEERING SOLUTION. By 


Lowis D'A. Jackson, Civil Engineer, Author of “ Aid to Survey Practice,” 
* Canal and Culvert-Tables.” With 111 Diagrams and 5 Woodcut Ilustra- 
vo, 21s, 


DUBLIN UNIVERSITY PRESS SERIES. 


LIFE of SIR WM. ROWAN HAMILTON, 


Knt., LL.D., D.C.L., M.R.1.A., Andrews Professor of Astronomy in the 
University of Dublin, and Royal Astronomer of Ireland, &c, &c. ; including 
Se:ections from bis Poems, Correspondence, and Miscellaneous Writings By 
RoserT Pencaval Graves, M.A., Sub Dean of the Chapel Royal, Dublin, and 
formerly Curate in charge of Windermere. (3 vols.) Vol. IL. 8vo, 15s, 


DUBLIN UNIVERSITY PRESS SERIES. 


The EUMENIDES of AMSCHYLUS: a 


Critical Edition, with Metrical English By Jouy F. Davies, 
M.A., Univ. Dubl.; Lit.D., Q.U.L; F.R.U.1.; Professor of Latin in the 
Queen's College, Galway. 8vo. 7s. 


OUR DWELLINGS : Healthy and Unhealthy. 


Addressed to Girls attending the Leeds Board Schools, B 
Buckrtoy, late Member of the Leeds School Board, Author of “ Health 
House” &c, With 39 Illustrations. Crown Svo, 3s. 6d. 


A MANUAL of HEALTH SCIENCE. 


Adapted for Use in Schools and Colleges, and suited to the Requiremexts of 

Students preparing for the Examinations in Hygiene of the Science and Art 

Department, &c. By ANDREW WILSON, F.R.S.E. F.L.S. &e. Combe Lecturer 

Phy -4 and Health, Ediwr of Health, &c. With 74 Illustrations, 
wn 8vo. 2s. 


BITS of BRAZIL, the LEGEND of LILITH, 


and other POEMS. By Joun Caugroy Grant, Author of “Songs from the 
Sunny South,” “ Prairie Pictures,” &c. Crown 8vo. 5s. 


BY SHORE and SEDGE. By Brer Harre. 


16mo. 1s. 
et - An Apostle of the Tules—2, Sarah Walker —3, A Ship 
: NEW AND CHEAPER EDITIONS. 


The NOVELS of G. J. WHYTE MELVILLE. 
Price 1s, each sewed ; or 1s, 64. cloth. 
THE GLADIATORS. 
THE INTERPRETER. 
GOOD FOR NOTHING. 
THE QUEEN'S MARIES, 


HOLMBY HOUSE. 
KATE COVENTRY. 
DIGBY GRAND, 
GENERAL BOUNCE. 


London: LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO, 
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BOOKS FOR THE COUNTRY AND SEASIDE. 
BENTLEY'S FAVOURITE NOVELS. 


Each Story can be had separately, crown 8vo. cloth, 6s., of all Booksellers’ in Town or Country. 


By Mrs. HENRY WOOD. 
East Lynne. 
Anne Hereford. 
Bessy Rane. 
The Channings. 
Court Netherleigh. 
Dene Hollow. 
Edina. 
Elster’s Folly. 
George Canterbury’s Will. 
Johnny Ludlow. (Ist Series.) 
Johnny Ludlow. (2nd Series.) 
Lady Adelaide. 
Life’s Secret, A. 
Lord Oakburn’s Daughters, 
The Master of Greylands. 
Mildred Arkell. 
Mrs. Halliburton’s Troubles. 
Orville College. 
Oswald Cray. 
Parkwater. 
Pomeroy Abbey. 
Red Court Farm. 
Roland Yorke. 
-The Shadow of Ashlydyat. 
St. Martin’s Eve. 
Trevlyn Hold. 
Verner’s Pride. 
Within the Maze. 


By RHODA BROUGHTON. 


Cometh up as a Flower. 
Good-bye, Sweetheart ! 
Joan. 

Nancy. 

Not Wisely, but Too Well. 
Red as a Rose is She. 
Second Thoughts. 

Belinda. 


By Mrs. ANNIE EDWARDES. 
Leah : a Woman of Fashion. 
Ought We to Visit Her ? 


Steven Lawrence: Yeoman. 
A Ball-room Repentance. 


By Mrs. ALEXANDER. 
The Admiral’s Ward. 
Look Before You Leap. 
Her Dearest Foe. 

The Wooing O't. 
Which Shall it Be? 
The Freres. 

The Executor. 


By Hon. LEWIS WINGFIELD, 
Lady Grizel. 
By Mrs. RIDDELL. 
Mystery in Palace Gardens. 
Susan Drummond. 
Berna Boyle. 
By Mrs. PARR. 
Adam and Eve. 
Dorothy Fox. 
By HAWLEY SMART, 
Breezie Langton. 
By MARCUS CLARKE. 
For the Term of his Natural 
Life. 
By FLORENCE MONTGOMERY. 
Misunderstood. 
Thrown Together. 
Seaforth. 


By JESSIE FOTHERGILL. 
The First Violin. 
Probation. 

Healey. 
The Wellfields. 
Kith and Kin. 

By ROSA N. CAREY. 
Wooed and Married. 
Nellie’s Memories. 
Barbara Heathcote’s Trial. 
Robert Ord’s Atonement. 


| By Baroness TAUTPH@US., 
The Initials. 
Quits! 

By Mrs. CAMPBELL PRAED. 
Policy and Passion. 


By HELEN MATHERS. 


Comin’ thro’ the Rye. 
Sam’s Sweetheart. 


By ANTHONY TROLLOPE. 
The Three Clerks. 


By J. SHERIDAN LE FANU. 
In a Glass Darkly. 


By R. M. PEARD. 
Near Neighbours. 


By JANE AUSTEN. 
(The only Complete Edition, besides the 
Steventon Edition, at 63s.) 


Emma. - 

Lady Susan, and, The Watsons. 

Mansfield Park. 

Northanger Abbey, and, Per- 
suasion. 

Pride and Prejudice. 

Sense and Sensibility. 


By Mrs. NOTLEY. 
Olive Varcoe. 
By Lady G. FULLERTON. 


Too Strange not to be True. 
Ellen Middleton. - 


By W. CLARK RUSSELL, 


An Ocean Free Lance. 


BENTLEY'S FOREIGN FAVOURITE NOVELS. 


By HECTOR MALOT. 
No Relations. 


By Mrs. AUGUSTUS CRAVEN. 
A Sister’s Story. 


By E. WERNER. 
No Surrender | Under a Charm. 
Success: and how he won it. 
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